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The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, P.C., M.P. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to Mr. Harris' letter of September 21, 
1956 and to Mr. Fleming's letters of October 11, 1957 
and December 21, 1959 in which the Tariff Board was re- 
quested to conduct an inquiry respecting chemicals. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, I have the honour to transmit Volume 10 of 
the Report of the Board, in English and in French. 
This volume contains the report on fertilizers in Chapter 
31 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, Further volumes 
will be forwarded to you as soon as they have been 
completed, 


Yours sincerely, 


Sie 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statistical class 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 


A Note on the Organization of the Report - Reference 120 


The first four volumes of the Report by the Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 120, Chemicals, relate to the reference as a 
whole; the eleven volumes which follow (Volumes 5 to 15, inclusive) 
relate to the products which were the subject of the Board's inquiry. 
The principal subject matter of each of the volumes is given below in 
terms of the headings of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (B.T.N.). 
Occasionally, chemicals of different B.T.N. headings are dealt with 
together, for example, chlorine (28.01) and caustic soda (28.17); the 
more detailed tables of contents of the individual volumes indicate 
where this occurs. 


To the extent that particular statistical tables could be 
related to specific products or B.T.N. headings they are included in 
the statistical appendix of the volume which deals with that product 
or heading. Some tables, which could be related only to broader 
groupings of chemicals, are included in the statistical appendix to 
the last volume dealing with such broader groupings: inorganic chemi- 
cals in Volume 7, organic chemicals in Volume 9 and artificial resins 
and plastics in Volume 15. 


Because of the unprecedented amplitude and complexity of 
Reference 120 - Chemicals, many parts of Volumes 5 to 15 were written 
a considerable time before the first four volumes. This gives rise, 
occasionally, to apparent discrepancies, attributable to the passage 
of time, particularly between Volume 4 and those which follow. 


Table of Contents for Volumes 1 to 15, inclusive 
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FERTILIZERS ~ B.T.N. CHAPTER 31 


INTRODUCTION 


Fertilizers form one of the oldest groups of materials pro- 
duced by Canadian industry, They include such common, naturally= 
occuring materials as excreta, waste parts of animals, rotted vegetable 
matter and potassic and phosphatic minerals, They also include concene 
trated chemicals alone or mixed together in precise formulations, spe- 
cially prepared for use in modern farm machines, by the application of 
modern technology. Their production may occur at particular locations 
because of the local occurrence of certain mineral deposits, for ex= 
ample, of potash (potassium chloride); the necessity of disposing of 
waste sulphur dioxide from chemical or mineral operations frequently 
gives rise to the production of large quantities of sulphuric acid 
which, in combination with other materials, provides such common fer- 
tilizer compounds as ammonium sulphate, ammonium phosphate and super= 
phosphates. 


In spite of a long history, the production and use of fer— 
tilizers throughout the world have taken on new magnituce in the past 
decade, and appear to be undergoing a spectacular advance, Canada, 
already a major producer of basic fertilizer materials, is well endowed 
to participate, both at home and abroad, in supplying the upsurge of 
fertilizer demand. Sales of fertilizers by Canadian producers approx- 
imate $150 million per year, and are increasing rapidly. The inter- 
national features of the business are of crucial importance to Canada, 


Although fertilizer materials have been used in crude form 
for a long time, their production and use today is not a simple matter. 
Considerable scientific study of soils, crops and plant nutrients is 
required to achieve the maximum efficiency from a given crop situation, 
The manufacturer of fertilizers is expected, more and more, not only 
to supply custom formulated products to meet local needs, but also to 
supply highly trained technical personnel to advise in their use, Be- 
cause the materials are required in great quantities, and because some 
of them can only be produced economically in large-scale operations, 
the manufacturer of fertilizers may have several millions of dollars 
invested in a plant, 


With increased knowledge of plant nutrition and of the role 
played by many chemicals, it has become more difficult to define just 
what a fertilizer is; a brief outline is given below of the usage of 
the term "fertilizer", 

The Canadian Fertilizers Act defines a fertilizer as 

"any substance or mixture of substances containing nitrogen, 


phosphorus, potassium or other plant food, manufactured, 
sold or represented for use as a plant nutrient;" ay) 


(1) Fertilizer Act, 5-6 Elizabeth II, 1957, Chapter 27; and Regulations 
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The Canadian Customs Tariff uses the word "fertilizers" in 
tariff items 662, 663 and 663b, without any definition of its meaning, 
but the Fertilizers Act is used as a guide in administration of the 
pay vie 


The Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, in Chapter 31, deals with 
fertilizers mainly in terms of particular products of specified puri- 
ties. In the Explanatory Notes the statement is made that 


"This Chapter covers most products in general use as natural 
or artificial fertilisers. 


The Chapter does not cover lime ... marl and leaf mould ... 
and peat ..., which improve but do not fertilise the soil."(1) 


Under the Canadian Fertilizers Act peat is listed as an organic nitrogen 
fertilizer. Chapter 31 of the B.T.N. has five major divisions, three 

of which provide for nitrogenous, phosphatic and potassic fertilizers 
under headings 31.02, 31.03 and 31.04, respectively. Heading 31.01 
provides for natural animal or vegetable fertilizers, and heading 31.05 
for "other fertilizers" which are, for the most part, mixtures of the 
substances of earlier headings of the Chapter, possibly with other mate- 
rials; the heading also provides for substances which are used as fer- 
tilizers but are not included under the other headings. 


In Canada, in the U.S.A. and in the countries which have 
adopted the B.T.N., little difficulty seems to be encountered in defin- 
ing a fertilizer. Even though the meaning of the term differs somewhat 
from place to place and from time to time, it retains the general con- 
notation of plant food, 


ALL FERTILIZERS - PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND TRADE 
The Products 


The principal chemical elements that are supplied by fertil- 
izers are nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, Chemical elements of 
minor commercial importance for fertilizer use include boron, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, molybdenum, zinc and others, Fertilizers may be 
of animal, vegetable or mineral origin; they may be used as they occur 
in their natural state or they may be subjected to varying degrees of 
processing; and they may be mixtures of any combination of the fore- 
going. 


Large numbers of products have fertilizing properties, but 
few are so abundant and cheap as to be used widely as fertilizers or 
for the manufacture of fertilizers. In Canada seven products account 
for a large proportion of the materials purchased for direct appli- 
cation to the soil or for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers. In the 
crop year 1963-64 four of these accounted for 80 per cent of the mate- 
rials purchased for direct application to the soil. Similarly, three 
products which are used for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers con- 
stituted 85 per cent of the value of materials purchased for this pur- 
pose, It should be noted that these figures apply only to purchased 
materials, They exclude the materials which are produced captively by 
manufacturers of fertilizer materials or mixed fertilizers, 


(1) Explanatory Notes, Vol. 1, p. 305 
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The materials which are sold for direct application are shown 
in the following table together with materials purchased for the manu- 
facture of mixed fertilizers; the data exclude captive production of 
these materials, Also not included in the table are many other materi- 
als, for example, sulphuric acid, nitric acid and ammonia, purchased or 
produced for the manufacture of fertilizers; some of the more important 
of these are noted hereunder, 


The statistics relating to direct application are for crop 
years beginning July 1 and those relating to manufacturing use are for 
calendar years. The calendar year 1962, for example, would be roughly 
comparable with the crop year of 1961-62, 


Selected Major Products Sold in Canada for Direct Use as Fertilizers, 


and Purchased for the Manufacture of Fertilizers, 1961-64 
(a) 


For Direct Application For Manufacturing 

1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1961 1962 
‘O00 ton ‘O00 ton 

Superphosphates 36 37 39 428 (1) 41004) 
Phosphate Rock at at 1 239 34,0 
Ammonium phosphates 75 233 306 reid aus 
Potassium chloride 9 14 Zl Se, 170 
Ammonium nitrate 55 Th 98 6 5 

Ammonium nitrate 

phosphate 18 oat pi ~ - 
Nitrogen solutions fi 8 19 51s 58 
Others dy _50 OB _82 _80 
Total Use 345 LAS 610 Pies 76k 


(a) Crop years July 1 to June 30 
(b) Not added into the total, to avoid double counting 


Source: Compiled from D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 and 
The Fertilizer Industry, Cat. No. 46-220 


For direct application to the soil, four products account for 
about 80 per cent of total purchases; these are ammonium phosphate, 
ammonium nitrate, ammonium nitrate phosphate and superphosphates., For 
use in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers the three fertilizer prod- 
ucts of outstanding importance in commercial trade are superphosphates, 
phosphate rock and potassium chloride (potash), These constitute about 
85 per cent of the purchased materials, However, it should be noted 
that the table refers only to purchased fertilizer materials; it ex- 
cludes captively produced and other purchased raw materials such as 
sulphuric acid, ammonia, urea, phosphoric acid and nitric acid, all of 
which are used in very large quantities. 


The phosphate rock, sulphuric acid and ammonia are used to 
produce the various fertilizer chemicals, Mixed fertilizers are pro- 
duced by mixing the above fertilizer chemicals with potash and frequently 
with other chemicals some of which are not themselves considered to be 
fertilizers, 


1h, 


Usually, when for use as fertilizers or fertilizer materials, 
chemicals of lower purity are used than when they are for other pur- 
poses such as production of chemicals, However the fertilizer grades 
of some products are of sufficiently high purity to be used in the manu- 
facture of other chemicals, The question of grades and degree of pur- 
ity is dealt with in more detail in the sections on the individual fer- 
tilizer chemicals, 


Products such as ammonium phosphate are regarded as "straight" 
fertilizers because they consist of only one active chemical even though 
they supply more than one of the three essential constituents, nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, Two common forms of ammonium phosphate ferti- 
lizer which are sold are designated as "11-48-0" and "16-20-00", The 
first number in each case specifies the total percentage content, by 
weight, of nitrogen; the second number relates to the available phos- 
phorus pentoxide, and the third number refers to the soluble potash con- 
tained in the mixture, calculated in terms of potassium oxide (K20). 
Thus, ammonium phosphate 16-20—-0 is a straight fertilizer because all 
the active ingredients are obtained from one compound, but 8-16-0 and 
10-20-0 are mixed fertilizers because the active ingredients are obtained 
by mixing two or more chemical substances, 


Most of the commercial mixed fertilizers are called "complete" 
fertilizers because they contain nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium}; 
they may also contain other ingredients such as other chemical elements 
or herbicides, The commercial mixed fertilizers are selectively forme 
lated for different kinds of soils and crops, and a large number of 
formulations are available, 


As was noted earlier, in Canada the principal materials that 
are purchased for direct application are ammonium phosphate, ammonium 
nitrate and ammonium nitrate phosphates, These supply nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, From the following tabulation, it can be seen that 
about two-thirds of the nitrogen and more than one-half of the phos— 
phorus were derived from straight fertilizers in 1963-64, In contrast, 
only about ten per cent of the potash was derived from straight fertil- 
izers. 


Sales in Canada of Fertilizer Materials and Mixed Fertilizers 
According to Their Content of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, 
Crop Years, 1959-6 


Crop 

Year 

Ended Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash (as K20) 
June 30 Materials Mixtures Materials Mixtures Materials Mixtures 

‘000 tons 'OOO tons 'QOOO tons 

Agee | 33 Pa] 50 be 4 8h 
1960 oH 31 58 96 4 85 
1961 L9 36 68 109 5 97 
1962 Dd eh) 81 116 7 100 
1963 80 42 105 118 LD 102 
1964 119 L7 139 126 14 HE 


Source: D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 
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When a material is applied to the soil as a straight ferti- 
lizer, it must be in a form that will flow freely and will not cake 
and consequently plug the orifices of the farm machines that are used 
to apply it. To achieve the desired free-flowing properties some fer-— 
tilizers are "prilled", Prilling involves processing the product in 
high towers so that small granules are formed; these are usually coated 
with a material such as diatomaceous earth to prevent the particles 
from adhering to each other, Any prilied material is regarded in Canada 
for tariff purposes as a manufactured fertilizer, 


A problem arises in mixed fertilizers because some of the 
materials may be heavier than others and tend to settle, Thus, a mixed 
fertilizer, formulated from materials of varying weight per unit volume, 
can readily become stratified with the result that the active ingredi- 
ents are not contained uniformly throughout the mixture. This problem 
can be resolved by "granulation", which involves the processing of two 
or more materials into a granular form so that each resulting granule 
contains the essential constituents in approximately the proportion 
that is intended for the whole mixture, 


The Industry 


The plants in which fertilizer materials or mixed fertilizers 
are manufactured have generally been built to carry out the operations 
necessary for such production, However, some of the companies which 
operate these plants are engaged more particularly in mining, mineral 
processing, meat packing, sewage disposal or chemical production. Some 
of the plants are an integral part of other production but a great many 
are separate operations, 


In 1964 there were 79 establishments which either manufac- 
tured straight or mixed fertilizers, or distributed fertilizers at the 
wholesale level. Of these, 45 manufactured mixed fertilizers; 12 pro- 
duced straight fertilizers or materials used in the production of mixed 
fertilizers, and 22 were essentially wholesale distributors or pack- 
agers, although some may have engaged in minor processing operations, 


The production of straight fertilizers and raw materials 
which are used by mixers is usually done in large plants, while the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers is sometimes undertaken in smaller 
establishments, The operations of the producers of single chemicals 
are discussed in some detail under headings 31.02 (ammonium nitrate, 
ammonium sulphate, calcium cyanamide); heading 31.03 (superphosphates ); 
heading 31.04 (potash), and heading 31.05 (ammonium phosphates), Among 
the producers of straight fertilizers and of the important fertilizer 
materials are such firms as Brockville Chemicals Limited, Canadian 
Industries Limited, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, Cyanamid of Canada Limited, Electric Reduction Company of 
Canada Limited, International Minerals and Chemicals Corporation 
(Canada) Limited, Northwest Nitro-Chemicals Limited, and Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Limited, As noted above, the straight fertilizers and 
the raw materials entering into the manufacture of fertilizers are 
dealt with in more detail in other parts of this report, mostly under 
later headings of this B.T.N. chapter, 
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In 1962 there were 26 companies with 45 establishments which 
manufactured mixed fertilizers, Six companies accounted for 25 of the 
plants, These were: Agricultural Chemicals Limited, Canada Packers 
Limited, Canadian Industries Limited, International Fertilizers Limited, 
Swift Canadian Company Limited and United Co-operatives of Ontario. 


Mixed fertilizers are used mainly outside the Prairie Prov- 
inces; straight fertilizers account for most of the use on the Prairies, 
As a result, only one mixed fertilizer plant was reported in the Prairie 
Provinces. Twenty-seven of the remaining 44 establishments were reported 
to be in Ontario, 


In 1962 the 45 plants employed 1,562 employees who were paid 
a total of $7.3 million in that year in wages and salaries. Shipments 
of goods of their own manufacture approached $60 million. It should be 
noted that these shipments include sales of fertilizer materials valued 
at $13.4 million and sales of mixed fertilizers valued at $46.4 million, 
78 per cent of the total, The cost of materials is a very large part 
of the value of shipments for the mixed fertilizer industry, amounting 
to 74h per cent in 1962, 


The principal statistics for the mixed fertilizer industry, 
by region, are given below. 


Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Selected 


Statistics, by Region, 1962 


Atlantic Prainies 
Provinces Quebec Ontario _& B.C. Canada 


Establishments No. fi 6 27 5 145 
Production Workers No, 164 241 520 a 950 
Total employees No. 208 391 919 Lh 1,562 
Salaries & Wages $'000 789 1,943 45366 189 ae 


Shipments (, ) $1000 BATT er eh lS 903035798 een COGMRER OCT S 
Value added $1000 1,933 1ROcle wea Les Dba shonin 


(a) Value added here refers to value of production minus cost of materi- 
als, fuel and electricity 


Source: D.B.S., Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46-220 


The importance of Ontario and Quebec as producers of mixed 
fertilizers is apparent from the preceding tabulation. Ontario alone 
accounted for 60 per cent of the value of shipments of mixed fertilizers 
in 1962, Ontario and Quebec together accounted for more than 80 per 
cent of the total in that year and shipments by plants in the Atlantic 
Provinces were 15 per cent of the total. Sales of mixed fertilizers by 
plants west of Ontario were slightly more than $1 million, less than 
three per cent of total shipments, Because four of the five plants in 
this region were in British Columbia, it is probable that a large part 
of these sales were in that province, 


uP 


Most of the mixed fertilizers are produced in large plants 
whose annual value of shipments ranges from $l million to more than $5 
million annually. In 1962 about 80 per cent of the total value of ship- 
ments was by 20 plants, each with sales of $1 million or more. In con- 
trast to these larger plants, there were four whose combined sales in 
1962 were only $175,000 and nine others whose combined sales were 
approximately $2.5 million. 


Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Classified by 
Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, 
1961 and 1962 


Value of 1961 1962 
Shipments Average Average 
of Own No. Of Value of Value of No, of Value of Value of 
Manufacture Plants Shipments Shipments Plants Shipments Shipments 
no. $ "000 no. $000 

Less than 

$100,000 5 486 MY 4 i Ad 
$100,000 to 

$499,999 6 1,907 318 9 2,489 276 
$500,000 to 

$999,999 abst feeyal 688 We, 8,410 701 
$1,000,000 to 

2459995999 21 AL 298 2,109 ) 
$5,000,000 ) 20 48,542 Zeliay 

and over _- _ - ) 

Total 1,3 54,261 Poe 45 59,618 1325 


Source: D.B.S., Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46-220 


At the public hearing in May 1962, the manufacturers informed 
the Board that there is essentially no long-distance movement of mixed 
fertilizers because of the relatively high costs of transportation, 
Their spokesman said that plants are built wherever a sufficient demand 
arises for the products and that imports and exports of compounded fer- 
tilizers are small, He also said there is virtually no movement of 
mixed fertilizers east and west. 


The spokesman emphasized that differences in soils and crops 
made necessary the compounding of a large variety of mixed fertilizers. 
Companies supplied special services to farmers including soil testing 
and visits from trained field staff, The principal duty of the field 
staff is to recommend the most appropriate fertilizer for the soil and 
the crop concerned. The lack of such services in connection with im- 
ported fertilizers was put forward as one reason for the relatively 
small volume of imports, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 81, p. 12399, 12410 
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The very rapid increase in the use of fertilizers in Canada 
and throughout the world has resulted in a considerable expansion of 
production and sales of almost all basic fertilizer materials and mixed 
fertilizers. As a result, producers throughout the entire industry 
have been able to participate in supplying the growing demand, The 
potassic materials have, of course, experienced the most spectacular 
gain because of the potash development in Saskatchewan, The phosphoric 
fertilizers, including for example the superphosphates and ammonium 
phosphate, have also experienced substantial advances, necessitating 
much larger imports of phosphate rock, the principal component of 
Canada's imports of fertilizer materials or of fertilizers, Production 
and sales of nitrogenous fertilizers have made less pronounced gains in 
recent years with exports levelling off, partly as a result of the 
rapidly increasing domestic demand for nitrogenous materials, However, 
large increases in Canadian productive capacity for ammonia and urea, 
two major sources of nitrogen, are under way or are projected for the 
next few years, The rate of growth of the nitrogenous group is there- 
fore also likely to be very pronounced as the capacity to supply ammonia 
and other nitrogenous materials increases to support the rapid increase 
both in domestic utilization and in exports, 


The Market 
Sales of Fertilizers 


Canadian consumption of fertilizers, in the crop year, July l, 
1963 to June 30, 1964, was 845,000 tons of mixed fertilizers and 610,000 
tons of straight fertilizers with an estimated value of approximately 
$95 million. In addition, export sales amounted to about $75 million. 
Imports of fertilizers and materials amounted to about $28 million in 
the crop year 1963-1964. 


Sales of mixed fertilizers and fertilizer materials have been 
increasing rapidly in recent years. Combined sales, domestic and export, 
more than doubled in the decade from 1955 to 1964; most of the increase 
occurred in the 1960's, The largest increases have been in sales of 
fertilizer materials, both domestic and export, but there has also been 
a substantial increase in sales of mixed fertilizers in Canada, 


The table which follows is in terms of the tonnages sold. 
The figures represent a wide variety of materials and mixtures which 
vary considerably in the concentration of the fertilizer ingredients; 
they therefore include a substantial weight of inert material. For 
example, in the crop year, 1963-64, domestic and export sales combined 
totalled 3.4 million tons of which only 1.5 million tons, less than 
one-half of the total, consisted of contained nitrogen, phosphorus 
pentoxide and potassium oxide, 


In the decade, 1955 to 1964, the largest increase in both 
domestic and export sales combined has been in potassic fertilizer 
(potash), but substantial increases have also occurred in sales of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers, Domestic sales of potassic 
fertilizers have not been as important as those of nitrogenous and 
phosphatic fertilizers and, until 1962, Canada imported most of her 
supplies of potassium chloride, the major potassic fertilizer material, 
However, the current development of Saskatchewan's vast and very rich 


he 


potash deposits has resulted in large export sales, In the crop year, 
1963-64, exports of potash were valued at approximately $28 million, 
one-third of the total value of exports in that year; only two years 
previously Canada was importing all of her supplies of potash, at an 
annual cost of about $4.4 million, 


Sales of Fertilizer Materials and Mixed Fertilizers, 


Selected Years, 1954-55 to 1963-64 


Crop 
Year Ended Fertilizer Materials Sold Mixed Fertilizers Sold 
cune 30 Canada Exported Total Canada Exported Total 
'OOO tons 'OOO tons 

1954-55 139 782 921 651 36 687 
1956-57 156 85h AAG saat 652 50 701 
1959-60 ehh 919 He Mele 692 50 The 
1960-61 298 92h pecs 780 53 832 
1961-62 345 862 eos fheke! 61 860 
1962-63 118 APIS Hf Lape 809 8h, 893 
1963-64, 610 1,816 a PAS 81,5 145 990 
Percentage Change 

1955-60 + 76 +18 + 26 +6 + 39 +8 
1960-64, +150 +98 +109 +22 +190 +33 


Source: D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 


The following table shows the breakdown of domestic and 
export sales according to the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
contained, From the data it is apparent that sales of nitrogen are 
largely in the form of materials for direct application, while sales 
of potash, until 1962, were mainly in the form of mixtures, Since 
1962, the most significant development has been the large increase in 
export sales of potash, Sales of phosphoric acid have increased sub- 
stantially both in materials for direct application and in mixed 
fertilizers, 


The second table which follows shows the relative importance 
of domestic and export sales with respect to the principal chemical 
ingredients. The figures show that nitrogenous fertilizers, which 
accounted for about 70 per cent of the exports in the mid—fifties, 
have declined in relative importance as exports of phosphatic, and 
more recently, potassic fertilizers have increased. It is also appar- 
ent that until 1962 the domestic market was expanding more rapdily 
than the export market but, again largely because of the impact of the 
potash developments in Saskatchewan, export sales have experienced a 
very substantial increase since then, 


Crop 
Year 
Ended 
June 30 


1954=55 
1956~57 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64, 
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Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash Contained in 
Fertilizers Sold in Canada and Exported, Selected 


Percentage Change 


1955-60 
1960-64, 


In Mixtures Sold 
Phosphoric 


Years, 1954-55 to 1963-6 
, In Materials Sold 
Phosphoric Potash 
Nitrogen Acid (as K20) Nitrogen 
‘OOO tons 
194 oY A 28 
216 101 3) pu 
2h9 148 L Ne 
217 se) 9 ral 
273 181 7a) 45 
302 iD 322 (5) 50 
301 216 656 BY. 
+28 +53 ~ +25 
+21 +46 (very large) +63 


(a) Partly estimated 


Source: 


D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 


Acid 


‘O00 tons 


86 

93 
103 
118 
iE 
130 
Hoh 


+20 
+17 


Potash 


(as K20) 


76 
82 
vAk 
103 
107 
UE, 
120 


+20 
apo 


Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash Contained in Fertilizer 
Materials and Mixtures, Sold in Canada and Exported, 


Selected Years, 1954-55 to 1963-64 


Crop 
Year 
Ended 
June 30 


1954-55 
1956-57 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963—6h, 


Sold in Canada 


Nitro- phoric 


gen Acid (as K20) Total 


13 
50 
68 
86 
98 
122 
166 


Phos-= 


Percentage change 


1955—60 
1960-64, 


+ 58 
+144 


Potash 


‘O00 tons 

tah5 7h 
eel 78 
153 89 
LTD. 102 
LOT 106 
223 112 
26h, 2k 
+33 +20 
+73 +36 


(a) Partly estimated 


Source: 


232 
2h9 
310 
365 
401 
457 
551 


+34 
+78 


Exported 
Phos= 


Nitro= phoric 


gen Acid (as Ko20) Total 


179 
Nowe 
216 
233 
220 
230 
1LgA 


+21 
-ll 


D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 


Potash 
‘OOO tons 
69 5 
{é: 9 
98 6 
100 0) 
eke): fi 
102 Babs 
103 655 
+1,2 +20 
+5 (very 
large) 


253 
278 
320 
343 
338 
653 
950 
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As the foregoing analysis indicates, there is a large and 
expanding market in Canada for fertilizer materials and mixed fertil- 
izers. In terms of quantities sold and disregarding their chemical 
content, sales of mixed fertilizers, in 1963-64 were 845,000 tons com- 
pared with sales of fertilizer materials, for direct application, of 
610,000 tons. However, the use of straight fertilizers is increasing 
even more rapidly and sales of these are overtaking sales of mixed 
fertilizers. In 1959-60, sales of materials were only one-third as 
large as sales of mixed fertilizers; in 1963-64, only four years later, 
sales of materials were more than two-thirds those of mixed fertilizers. 


The fertilizer materials which are sold in Canada contain 
mainly nitrogen and phosphoric acid; the mixed fertilizers contain 
mainly phosphoric acid and potash. In 1963~64 the nitrogen contained 
in materials sold was 119,000 tons compared with a nitrogen content of 
only 47,000 tons in mixed fertilizers sold, In contrast mixed fertil- 
izers sold domestically contained 107,000 tons of potash compared with 
only 14,000 tons in materials sold. For phosphoric acid, the amounts 
sold in materials and in mixtures were far more even, amounting to 
139,000 and 126,000 respectively in the crop year 1963-64, 


The principal materials which are applied directly are 
ammonium phosphate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium nitrate phosphate, 
superphosphates and ammonium sulphate, None of these five materials 
contains potash which is applied directly but not in substantial quan- 
tities compared with the other products, or compared with the amount 
of potash used in mixtures, The five products accounted for about 85 
per cent of all of the materials used for direct application to the 
soil. As indicated earlier, the principal basic raw materials of the 
mixed fertilizer industry are such products as phosphate rock, potash, 
sulphuric acid and ammonia, The fertilizer materials used in the 
actual mixing processes are products such as superphosphates, ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, urea and potash, 


Regional Distribution of the Market 


The Canadian market for fertilizers shows distinct regional 
differences with respect to the form used (straight or mixed fertilizer), 
the concentration and the contained constituents. The Prairie Provinces! 
consumption is essentially in the form of fairly concentrated straight 
materials, which contain mainly phosphoric acid and nitrogen. Ontario 
consumes large quantities of straight fertilizers but these are only 
one=quarter of the quantity consumed as mixed fertilizers. Fertilizers 
sold in Ontario are relatively evenly balanced with respect to their 
content of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. In Quebec and the 
Atlantic Provinces the demand is mainly for mixed fertilizers whose 
nitrogen content is considerably less than their content of the other 
two ingredients, British Columbia uses both straight and mixed fertil- 
izers which are relatively higher in nitrogen content than in the other 
constituents, 


The Prairie Provinces and Ontario are the two major market 
areas for straight fertilizers. Together they accounted for 93 per 
cent of total sales of these in 1963-64; sales in the Prairies alone 
were almost two-thirds of the Canadian total. 
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Sales of Fertilizer Materials and “ixed Fertilizers, 
by Region, Crop Year Ended June 30, 196 


Sales Per Cent of Sales 
Materials fixtures Total Materials Mixtures Total 
"OOO tons per cent 

Atiantic 
Provinces 5 158 163 0.6 1027 2 
Quebec 16 shige 193 Parke) 20.9 Caer 
Ontario 166 L485 651 Pa) bs teu 44.8 
Prairies Bey, 4, 403 65,5 Chys: ota | 
ee Vee gals 15 anid ae, Dig 
Canada 610 845 slay higo] bs 100.0 100.0 49] 3 10) 


Source: D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 


The principal market for mixed fertilizers is in Ontario. In 
1963-64, sales of these in Ontario were 57 per cent of total Canadian 
sales. Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces each accounted for about 20 
per cent of sales, British Columbia for only 2.5 per cent, and the 
Prairies for a negligible amount. 


Regional differences in soils and crops give rise to differ- 
ent regional needs for particular fertilizer ingredients. For example, 
in 1963-64, Ontario took 45 per cent of all the fertilizer materials 
and mixtures sold in Canada, but 63 per cent of the sales of contained 
potash, In contrast, 28 per cent of all sales were in the Prairie 
Provinces but less than one per cent of the potash sold was in this 
region. 


The' table which follows shows the relative importance of the 
various regions as markets for each of the major fertilizer components; 
it also shows the average percentage distribution of the components in 
each region, The date indicate that the demand for phosphatic and 
nitrogenous fertilizers is largely in the Prairie Provinces and Cntario 
and that the demand for potassic fertilizers is mainly in Cntario and 
Quebec, The demand for potash is smallest in the Prairies, the region 
in which all of Canada's production is concentrated. 


Sales of Fertilizer Materials and Mixed Fertilizers, Percentage 
Distribution by Region, According to Contained Nitrogen, 


Phosphoric Acid and Potash, Year Ended June 30, 1964, 


Per Cent of Sales in Canada Per Cent of Sales in Region 
Phosphoric Potash Phosphoric Potash 


Nitrogen Acid (as Ko0) Nitrogen Acid (as Ko0) 


Atlantic 
Provinces 6.4 Cys Die 22 42 36 
Quebec oe Aid tay? ee 16 16 38 
Ontario 42.0 cepa 62.8 30 38 32 
Prairies 41.9 ale 0.4 36 63 * 
Bye 3.8 2.6 2.3 39 Hi) 18 
Canada LOG.0 100.0 100.9 30 48 22 


Source: Derived from D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 
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Seasonality of Fertilizer Trade 


Fertilizers are used in Canada mainly in the spring and 
summer, the heaviest use generally being in the spring. As a result, 
manufacturers of fertilizers must arrange for storage of the products 
in order to try and equalize their output during the rest of the year, 
The available data suggest that production of fertilizer materials is 
fairly regular throughout the year although there is a noticeable in- 
crease in May, the peak month for production and sales of materials 
and mixed fertilizers, 


The seasonal variation in production and sales of mixed fer= 
tilizers is readily apparent. In 1963 and 1964, as in other years, the 
average monthly production of mixed fertilizers rose at the beginning 
of the year; it reached a peak of 135,000 tons in May and then declined 
to 28,000 tons in July, about one-fifth of the output in May. In July, 
at their low, shipments were valued at only one million dollars compared 
with $15 million in May when they accounted for 25 per cent of annual 
sales in 1963 and 1964, 


Employment by months reflects the seasonal variation in pro- 
duction and shipments. In April and May, the peak months, about twice 
as many persons are employed by the mixed fertilizer industry as are 
employed in July. In 1962 the industry employed 1,338 production and 
related workers in April and 1,411 in May; in July the number employed 
was 740 and in August 756, There is much less variation in employment 
between September and March, 


As would be expected, inventories reach their peak in March, 
just before shipments begin to move towards their seasonal high. In 
the two years, 1963 and 1964, inventories at the end of March averaged 
$20 million in value; by the end of June they were only $8 million. 


The following table shows the average monthly data for pro- 
duction, shipments, inventories and employment, These data apply to 
the mixed fertilizers industry. However, some of the producers of 
mixed fertilizers also manufacture such straight products as ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate and ammonium nitrate for which the seasonal 
variation is also substantial, though less pronounced than for mixed 
fertilizers, 


2h, 


Production, Shipments, Inventories Held and Employment by the 
Mixed Fertilizers Industry; Production of Ammonium 
Nitrate and Amnonium Sulphate, by Months, 


Average 1963 and 1964 


itz, Mixed Fertilizers Industry 7 Armonium Ammonium 
Produc— Ship— Inven= Employ— Nitrate Sulphate 
On ments tories(a@) ment(b) Production _—_— 
'000 tons § million nOS, '000 tons 
Jan. 8h.6 5.0 ghey 990 1G Pa 24.0 
Feb. Coes Deo LS.o 942 40,8 Zee 
March eso Psi Wes 94,5 biog eo el 
April tai 8.7 ea. tlyys bis: Ben. 26.9 
May 134.6 IES AD 8.8 eos 38.8 Aticyht 
June 58,8 Ded 7.8 BAL Beye Zico 
July 28.2 ihe) Sey) 7,0 pals alee Gi 
Auge 41,8 Peed lr. 0 756 36.0 See) 
Sept. ieee! 34 Ibs hs®. 84,7 eerie: Ape Me 
Oct, One 2a 15-6 §50 36,5 2 oe. 
Nov. 77.0 2.6/4) 17.4 ) 860 Si al 
Dec, 82.9 50 He) 3) 891 40,0 5260 
Total 982.8 60,0 ~ - 115.5 306.4 


(a) At end of month shown 
(b) Production and related workers; 1962, latest year available 
(c) 1963 only 


Source: D.B,.5. Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing 
Industries, Cat. No, 31-001; Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, 
Cat. No. 46-220; Specified Chemicals, Cat. No. 46-002 


Prices 


In general, chemical fertilizers have a relatively low value 
per ton and even the most concentrated single fertilizer chemicals are 
sold at less than $100 per ton, This low value is partly because the 
purity of the materials is usually of little consequence. For other 
applications the presence of even very small percentages of some adult-— 
erants may make the product unsuitable for use, necessitating costly 
refining processes, Thus, although many fertilizer chemicals are 
highly concentrated, few of them cost more than $50 a ton. Generally 
speaking, the most expensive fertilizer chemicals are those that supply 
nitrogen and the least expensive are the crude materials such as phose 
phate rock and potash, 


Prices of fertilizer materials are published regularly in the 
U.S.A., but are not available in Canadian publications. Prices of 
mixed fertilizers are not published, probably because their formulae 
vary so widely with local requirements of the soils and the wide variety 
of crops for which they are used, A selection of the more important 
fertilizer chemicals is tabulated on the following page, In all cases 
the fertilizer grade is given, if quotations are available, and all 
prices are for bulk product, f.o,b. works, unless otherwise noted, 
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Prices of Fertilizer Chemicals, in the U.S.A., at June 8, 1964 
and February 1 and March 15, 1965 


1964 196 
June 8 Feb, 1 March 15 
$U.S, per ton 
Ammonia anhydrous eras 8 92,00 92,00 
Ammonium nitrate, Canadian, 33.5% N 70,00 70,00 70,00 
Ammonium phosphate, 18% N, 46% Po0s, 
f.0.b. vessel 80,50 76.75 80.50 
Ammonium sulphate, standard, granular 41,00 33.00 33.00 
Calcium cyanamide, 21% N, Niagara Falls 59,00 ae oe 
Nitrogen solutions per unit ton; 1,64 1,64 1.64 
assuming 22% N 36.08 36.08 36,08 
Phosphate rock, Florida, 70% B.P.L. Ah 2h Lisoe 47.32 
Potassium chloride, 60% K20 2h,,00 24.00 25.80 
Potassium sulphate, 50% K20 38.00 38,00 39.50 
Superphosphate, 20% avail. P205 18.60 18.60 19226 
Triple superphosphate, 46% P20s, 
f,o.b. vessel 48.30 48.30 50,60 
Urea, delivered, 45% Nitrogen 90,00 90,00 90,00 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Transportation Costs 


Because costs of freight for long-distance shipment are high 
relative to the costs of the products, the commercial trade in mixed 
fertilizers tends to be regional, or even local, whereas the trade in 
fertilizer chemicals occurs even between distant points, Another factor 
also tends to limit the distance that mixed fertilizers can be shipped 
economically. The formulations that are sold in the largest volume are 
not highly concentrated and contain a considerable amount of inert 
matter, For example, of the more than 100 formulations sold in the 
1963-64 crop year, six accounted for slightly more than one-half of the 
total volume of sales, The most concentrated of the six was 4-—2)—20 
(4 per cent nitrogen, 24 per cent available phosphoric acid and 20 per 
cent available potash in terms of potassium oxide (K90) content). In 
contrast, ammonia contains more than 80 per cent of nitrogen, triple 
superphosphate is 46 per cent phosphoric acid equivalent, and the 
agricultural grade of potassium chloride is a minimum of 60 per cent of 
potassium oxide, 


The lowest cost of shipping mixed fertilizers from Montreal 
or Toronto to Winnipeg is $33.40 a ton, and to Saskatoon it is $48 a 
ton, For many mixed fertilizers the freight cost to Winnipeg would be 
about one-third to one-half of the f.o.b. cost at the point of origin, 
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Foreign Trade 


Because the cost of transportation and differences in local 
requirements make it economic to establish mixed fertilizer plants in 
the general area of use, foreign trade in mixed fertilizers is small 
and the international movement of fertilizers is largely in the form 
of fertilizer materials. In 1964, Canadian exports of all fertilizers 
and materials were valued at $86.8 million and imports, at $27.8 mil- 
lion, Mixtures constituted less than three per cent of the total value 
of imports; exports of mixed fertilizers, which were about three times 
their usual level, were 11 per cent of the total value of exports, 


Canadats exports and imports tend to be complementary. ‘Jest— 
ern Canada exports potash, ammonium nitrate, ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium sulphate and imports large quantities of phosphate rock, 
Eastern Canada exports nitrogenous materials, such as ammonia and urea, 
and some fertilizer compounds; it imports large quantities of potash, 
phosphate rock and superphosphates, Imports have not increased apprec— 
iably in the past four years, 


Canada's exports have greatly exceeded imports for many years 
and the net export margin has been increasing rapidly. Recent develop-— 
ments indicate further large increases in the next few years, particu- 
larly as a result of larger exports of Saskatchewan potash and continu- 
ing increases in exports of the traditional materials of western Canada, 
A large increase in the exports of nitrogenous and phosphatic materials 
from Ontario and Quebec is also probable, In 1964 Canadian exports of 
fertilizers exceeded imports by almost $60 million; five years pre- 
viously, in 1959, total exports were less than $50 million and the net 
export margin was $29 million, only one-half of the 1964 net balance. 


Canadian Exports and Imports of Fertilizers 


and Fertilizer Materials, 1959-64 
Net axpertes®? 


Imports Exports 
—- 'O00 dollars - 
Loo? 20, 267 be Fry peg. er Ee 
1960 ay leo SPM 30,256 
1961 255893 Das Ou. 27,661 
1962 26,018 60, 250 Byala 
1963 25002 Th '756 LO hdd 
1964 27,833 86,750 58,917 


(a) Exports minus imports 


Sources D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports and Exports 


Until 1962 Canada's foreign trade in fertilizer materials 
was almost entirely with the U.S.A. Since 1962, Canada has begun to 
export Saskatchewan potash in increasing amounts to countries other 
than the U.S.A. However, Canadian imports have continued to be mainly 
from the U.S.A, 


fod 


Canada exports about one-half of her output of fertilizers 
and the proportion that is exported is likely to become much larger 
mainly as a result of greatly increased exports of potash but also 
because of larger exports of processed nitrogenous and phosphatic 
materials, The proportion of total sales of each of the major con- 
stituents which have been exported is shown below and indicates the 
changes which have occurred during the past decade, 


Export Sales as a Percentage of Total Sales According to 
Principal Plant Nutrients Contained, Selected Years, 


I 1954-55 to 1963-64 


Total Sales Per Cent Exported 
Years Phos- Phos— 
Ended | Nitro- phoric Potash Nitro-— phoric Potash 
dune 30 _gen  _Acid (as Ko0) Total gen Acid (as K20) Total 

- '000 tons - —- percent - 

1954-55 222 183 &O 485 81 38 6 52 
1959-60 28h De ri, 631 76 o7 6 a1 
1961-62 319 308 ptt ) (Oe ) 69 36 6 16 
1962-63 352 325 ‘Reon AWS gaps Ltn 9 7h 59 
1963-6 358 367 Trova Dy Sol stuns) Tee 8h 63 


(a) Partly estimated 


Source: D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46~207; Trade of Canada, 
Exports, s.c. 41699; U.S. Imports for Consumption, FT-110 


Peat moss was excluded from the export data which have been 
cited although it is mentioned as a nitrogenous fertilizer material in 
the regulations under the Fertilizers Act. Although it supplies small 
amounts of nitrogen to the soil, the product is often regarded as being 
more correctly described as a soil conditioner rather than as a ferti- 
lizer. Canadian exports of peat moss are very substantial and are 
currently about $10 million annually. Virtually all exports of peat 
moss are to the U.S.A. and almost all of the product which is exported 
is designated in the U.S.A. import statistics as being of "fertilizer 
grade", 


As mentioned earlier, Canadian imports are largely of crude, 
raw materials for further processing. In 1964, imports of phosphate 
rock and potash were valued at $13.7 million, almost 50 per cent of 
the value of total imports. Imports of superphosphates were valued at 
$5.8 million and the remaining $8.3 million was made up of a number of 
other materials. About 90 per cent of Canadian imports were from the 
U.S.Ae 
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Exports of Selected Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials, 


1961-64, 


1961 
ae: * (a) 
Ammonium nitrate 930575 
Urea, all types Gye h: 
Ammonium sulphate (a) ie ralhys 
Ammonium phosphates TeoTD 
Superphosphates (4), ) Lif AL 


Nitrogen solutions (b) Se (te 
Other fertilizer materials Neel e 
Mixed fertilizers 3352 


Total Exports 53 gape 


1962 


1,634 
11,630 
5 483 
7,103 
9,27h 
2,783 
3,360 
aS PEGE 
swipes 


60,250 


$*000 


1963 
lesley 
13,144 
6,906 
6, 5d 
lille 
2,917 
3,658 
mes aly, 
2,752 


7h 5756 


(a) Imports into the U.S.A. from Canada, in U.S. dollars 
(b) "Other fertilizer materials" by subtraction from total in Canadian 


Trade statistics 


source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, 
Imports for Consumption, 


1964 


19,365 
IO 
9,194 
6,057 
5,812 
3,991 
Shypieal 
18,378 
9,380 


86,750 


Exports; U.S., Dept. of Commerce, 
FT-110 


Imports of Selected Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials, 


1961-64 


1961 

Phosphate rock 9,679 
Potassium chloride 4,402 
Superphosphates 5, 62h 
Phosphate fertilizer, n.o.p. 569 
Sodium nitrate 826 
Nitrogen solutions 83s 
Potassium sulphate 023 
Other fertilizer materials 1,109 
Mixed fertilizers 823 
Total Imports 2,095 


(a) Includes phosphate fertilizer, n.o.p. 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


1963 


$'000 = 


1:2520k: 
2,096 

3,665 

3, 289 

893 


1964 


11,719 
1,955 
5,827 
1,080 
1,058 

825 
4,649 
pe HES) 

27,833 


In 1963, Canada's imports of potassium chloride were valued 
at $2.1 million and exports to the U.S.A. alone, at $14 million, In 
1964, Canadian exports of potash to the U.S.A. were valued at about 
$21.0 million and large quantities were also exported to other coun- 


tries, 


The development of Canada's potash deposits is continuing at 


(a) 


a rapid rate and before the end of the present decade Canada is expected 
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to become the world's largest exporter, However, in spite of this, it 
is probable that potash will continue to be imported into Quebec and 
the Atlantic Provinces because of the high cost of overland rail ship- 
ment from Saskatchewan, 


Eastern Canadian capacity to produce nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic fertilizer materials is increasing rapidly. In 1963, Canada 
imported superphosphates having a value of $3.7 million compared with 
imports valued at $6.1 million only three years earlier in 1960, Ex- 
ports of superphosphates in 1963 almost equalled imports whereas in 
1960 exports were only $100,000, 


As the plants for which plans have been announced and those 
under construction come into production, Canadian imports of super-— 
phosphates and other phosphatic materials will decline, At the same 
time exports of nitrogenous and phosphatic materials, particularly to 
the U.S.A., should increase, Because Canada has no economic domestic 
source of phosphate rock, imports of this material will probably in- 
crease sharply. In 1964 imports of phosphate rock were valued at $11.7 
million, 42 per cent of the total value of imports of fertilizer mate- 
rials and 57 per cent more than was imported in 1959, five years pre- 
viously. By far the largest use of the imported phosphate rock is in 
the manufacture of fertilizers, 


Tariff Considerations 


Fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers are entered under 
a number of tariff items, one of which, item 662, is in part, specific 
for particular materials regardless of their use, while another, item 
663b, refers to articles and materials which enter into the cost of 
the manufacture of fertilizers; the third, item 663, provides for com- 
pounded or manufactured fertilizers, n.o.p, The three tariff items 
are given below, together with drawback item 1046 which relates to 
item 663b, 


Most- 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Item 662 Tariff Tariff 
Fertilizers, unmanufactured, including 
phosphate rock, kainite or German potash 
salts and German mineral potash; bone 
dust, charred bone and bone ash; fish 
offal or refuse and animal or vegetable 
MMOTAUIICO Siotatele tsleteleleletsielele le elslelevelele ais oe eels es 6/6 a6 Free Free 


Item 663 


Fertilizers, compounded or manufactured, 
NeOePe e@eerpoev eevee evneoevpeeveeeeeveeeeeeeaneevne7ee ee eee @ Free SeDsCes 
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Most- 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Item 663b Dorit Tariff. 
Articles which enter into the cost of 
the manufacture of fertilizers, when 
imported for use exclusively in the 
manufacture) of} fertilizers, ss os «ele ole sets ois Free Free 


Portion of Duty 
Drawback Item 1046 Payable as Drawback 


Materials. When used in the manufacture 

of articles entitled to entry under tariff 

item 663b when such articles are sold to 

manufacturers to be used as specified in 

Sad. 1 bem aidistes sc 5 bss be bh te eee ole Bids 0 bie otece oe 99 DeCe 


The discussion which follows deals with fertilizer materials 
and fertilizers, This is followed by a note on other articles and 
materials which are covered by item 663b and drawback item 1046, 


In addition to the items reproduced above several others 
apply to particular fertilizer materials when they are used for pur- 
poses other than for direct application to the soil or in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, These are discussed in the sections of the report 
which deal with the specific products, In the following tabulation 
some of the major fertilizer materials are shown with the appropriate 
B.T.N. classification and the principal tariff items which would prob- 
ably apply if the materials were not imported under items 662, 663 or 
663b, or if these items were deleted from the Tariff, 


Tariff Item Which Otherwise 


Product and B,T.N,. Heading Would Probably Apply 
Item Bene M.F.N, 
Ammonium sulphate Oe 208 Free Free 
Ammonium nitrate 4 BLA OP: 208 j Free Tes 
Salers 2081 Free 8 OFDO. 
Nitrogen solutions B1502 220a(i) Lets CE 20 DeCe 
Sodium nitrate a1 02 210e Free Free 
Calcium cyanamide 3102 663a Free Free 
Urea (partly ) Biss (bal om ce Pay ley sip 
Superphosphates BIS 218 Free Fig Win 8 pie 
Potassium chloride, crude 31%0h 209 Free Free 
refined BO 209e Free Free 
Ammonium phosphates BY.05 218 Free SY hay (ey 
Ammonium nitrate phosphate 3.05 220a(i) LOST Ce 20-020, 
Mixtures of fertilizers of 
31502,031 037 andesd, OL, 21205 220a (i) LOND e Cs LORD TGs 


Phosphate rock 25 LO fava Laat Cie 20 Pel. 


on 


The foregoing tariff items apply to the materials only when 
they are not used either for application to the soil or for the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, the effective items are the fertilizer items, 
662, 663 and 663b, Tariff items 662 and 663 apply to most fertilizer 
materials which are used for application to the soil and item 663b 
applies to all materials used for the manufacture of fertilizers. The 
information made available to the Board indicates that item 663 is 
administered specifically for fertilizer use, whereas item 662 applies 
to the materials more generally. As a result urea is classified under 
item 663 at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., only if it is to 
be used for. application to the soil, but under item 711, at rates of 
Dp <Cest Bak eeendy2Oup sceisy MoE Negus ti. Sseto be) used; for other .pur— 
poses. On the other hand, phosphate rock may be entered under item 
662, free of duty under all Tariffs, regardless of the use to which it 
is put. 


The Brussels Tariff Nomenclature deals specifically with fer- 
tilizers in Chapter 31 under headings 31.01, 31.02, 31.03, 31.04 and 
31.05. These headings are reproduced below. 


31,01 -- Guano and other natural animal or vegetable fertilisers, 
whether or not mixed together, but not chemically treated, 


31.02 -—— Mineral or chemical fertilisers, nitrogenous, 

31.03 -—— Mineral or chemical fertilisers, phosphatic. 

31.04 -— Mineral or chemical fertilisers, potassic,. 

31.05 --— Other fertilisers; goods of the present chapter in tablets, 


lozenges and similar prepared forms or in packings of a 
gross weight not exceeding ten kilogrammes [22.046 lbs./. 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature specify to 
what products each of the headings applies. The Notes which relate to 
headings 31.02, 31.03 and 31.04 state: 


"This heading is to be taken to apply, and to apply only, 
to the following goods, provided that they are not put up 
in the forms or packings described in heading 31.05: eet 1) 


Because B.T.N. headings 31.01-.04 are specific regarding both 
inclusions and exclusions of products while items 662, 663 and 663b of 
the Canadian Customs Tariff are very general, Chapter 31 of the B.T.N. 
excludes many products which either now or in the future might be 
classified under items 662, 663 and 663b. Some of the specific prob-— 
lems are discussed under the individual headings of this Chapter of 
the B.T.N. 


Another important difference between the two systems of 
classification is that under the B.T.N. the classification of a prod- 
uct in Chapter 31 is not dependent on how it is to be used. For ex- 
ample, the Explanatory Notes for heading 31.02, nitrogenous fertilizers, 
list the products which are classified under the heading and then state 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, Third 
Impression, January 1964, p. 305 


Be 


"Tt should be noted that the mineral or chemical products 
described above are classified in this heading even when they 
are clearly not to be used as fertilisers. On the other hand, 
the heading does not include nitrogenous products (such as 
ammonium chloride, heading 28.30) not described above, even 
if used as fertilisers."(1) 


Similar notes accompany headings 31.03, phosphatic, and heading 31.04, 
potassic fertilisers. 


Thus the B.T.N. classification of fertilizers in Chapter 31 
ciffers from that of the Canadian Customs Tariff in two major respects, 
Firstly, the B.T.N. generally specifies each of the products or con— 
centrations of a product that would be classified as a fertilizer; the 
Canadian Tariff uses general terms such as "fertilizers" or "materials", 
Secondly, products which are classified in Chapter 31 are so classified 
regardless of the use to which they are put; in the administration of 
the Canadian Tariff, products which are classified under items 663 and 
663b must be used as fertilizers or for their manufacture. Problems 
relating to the classification of specific products are dealt with under 
the appropriate headings that follow. 


The Proposals 


At the public hearing on fertilizers, in May, 1962, and at 
other hearings which dealt with some of the individual fertilizer mate- 
rials, a variety of proposals were placed before the Board. The pro— 
posals which were made at hearings on specific products are dealt with 
in the sections of the report which relate to those products, mainly 
headings 31.01 to 31.05 inclusive, For some fertilizer materials, 
including some of substantial economic importance such as potassium 
magnesium sulphate, no representations were made to the Board. For 
these products the proposals relating to fertilizers in general would 
apply. The discussion which follows deals mainly with the representa-— 
tions which were made regarding fertilizers in general. 


The Industry Cormittee proposed that the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature should be used to classify fertilizers.(2) The Conmittee 
submitted a suggested format for a tariff schedule based on the B.T.N. 
but emphasized that this should be regarded only as an illustration of 
how the B,.T.N. could be modified to suit various circumstances and 
should not be regarded as a proposed format for a tariff schedule, 3) 


Central Spraying Equipment proposed that all "straight mate— 
rials" be entered free of Feat. The company did not specify what 
was intended by the term, but spokesmen for the Industry Committee and 
the Canadian Fertilizer Association suggested that "straight materials" 
would be single chemical compounds as opposed to mixed fertilizers, 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature LOD osm nard 
Impression, January 1964, p. 306 

(2) Transcript, Vol. 81, p. 12311 and following 

(SoeSameveVol ol sani 33 27, 

(4) Same, Vol, 81, p. 12364 
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The Canadian Fertilizer Association, which claimed to repre= 
sent the bulk of Canadian mixed fertilizer production and sales, 
recommended that end-use tariff item 663b and drawback item 1046 be 
deleted and be replaced by the following: 


"1, Goods which enter into the cost of the manufacture 
of fertilizer, when imported for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. 


"2, Goods: when used in the manufacture of goods en- 
titled to entry under tariff item (1) when such goods are 
sold to manufacturers to be used as specified in that item, (1) 


The principal difference in the wording of the existing and 
the suggested items is that the word "articles" in item 663b and the 
words "materials" and "articles" in item 1046 have been replaced by 
the word "goods", Another difference is that the proposal contained 
in the original submission was amended during the hearing so that the 
item proposed to replace drawback item 1046 would not be a drawback 
item, The spokesman for the Association recommended that the existing 
rates for item 663b should relate to item (1) and that there should be 
free entry under all Tariffs under item (2),\2 


The spokesman for the Association also urged that item 663 
be deleted and be replaced by an item worded as follows: 


"materials for use as fertilizers in condition as imported." 


He proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., for this item, the 
existing rates under tariff item 663,(3) 


Although the Association made no recommendations respecting 
tariff item 662 (unmanufactured fertilizers) or item 663a (cyanamide), 
its spokesman felt that the proposed replacement of item 663 would 
make retention of these items unnecessary, 


The effect of the Association's proposal for the new item 
which would replace existing item 663 would increase the rates on 
unmanufactured fertilizers which are imported under tariff item 662 
and for cyanamide which is now entered under item 663a, from free 
entry under all Tariffs to Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. The proposal 
would also make the new item an end-use item whereas items 662 and 
663a are not now administered as such, 


Cyanamid of Canada Limited informed the Board that it sup— 
ported the brief of the Canadian Fertilizer Association, 4 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited (Cominco) proposed that tariff items 663, 663b and drawback 
item 1046 should be left unchanged with respect to their wording, The 
spokesman for the company also said that it would be 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 81, p. 12374, 12424 
(2) Same, Vol. 81, p. 12374, 1242-5 

(3) Same, Vol. 81, p. 12376, 12419 

(4) Same, Vol. 81, p. 12463 
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"in Canada's interest to maintain free entry of its ferti- 
lizers into the United States by dropping the 5% duty levied 
on imports into Canada funder item 663/,"(1) 


He recommended that the existing free entry under item 663b and the 
drawback of 99 p.c. under drawback item 1046 be maintained. 


Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited proposed that urea should be 
entered free of duty under all Tariffs regardless of its grade or 
nitrogen content. The spokesman for the company also indicated his 
support for the proposals of the Canadian Fertilizer Association re-— 
garding the substitution of the word "goods" for the words "articles" 
and "materials" in the proposed items to replace tariff item 663b and 
drawback item 1046. (2) 


Urea is now entered under tariff items 663 and 663b if im- 
ported for use as a fertilizer or for the manufacture of fertilizers 
and under item 711 if imported for other purposes, Thus the proposal 
of Sherritt Gordon would decrease the rates for urea for non-fertilizer 
uses, from 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., to free entry under both 
Tariffs, 


The National Farmers Union indicated its opposition to any 
proposals which would have the effect of increasing the rates of duty 
on fertilizers and related end-use tariff items, Its spokesman said 
he recognized the need for revising the nomenclature but said that this 
should be not taken as an opportunity to raise the rates of duty on 
chemicals, (3) 


The Electric Reduction Company of Canada (Erco) expressed an 
interest in phosphate rock which the company imports under tariff item 
662. Erco proposed that the existing free entry for phosphate rock be 
continued, The spokesman for the company referred to previous sub= 
missions in which Erco had recommended the adoption of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature and urged that phosphate rock be classified under 
an item worded like heading 25.10 of the B.T.N.(4) Heading 25.10 is 
worded as follows: 


"Natural calcium phosphates, natural aluminium calcium 
phosphates, apatite and phosphatic chalk," 


If the wording of heading 25.10 were adopted for a tariff 
item and phosphate rock were deleted from item 662, the phosphate rock 
which is now entered under item 662 would be classified under the new 
item, However, heading 25.10 includes some products which are not 
entered under item 662, 


Erceo also expressed an interest in phosphatic fertilizers of 
heading 31.03, including single superphosphate, triple superphosphate 
and phosphatic fertilizer solutions, The company recommended that 
these products be classified under a new item worded like heading 31.03 


) Transcript, Vol. 81, p. 12474, 12476 
) Same, Vol. 82, p. 12506 
) Same, Vol. 82, p. 12555 
) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12737 


Be 


of the B.T.N. and bearing the rates Hear now apply to tariff item 663, 
namely, Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. 4 


This proposal would involve no change in the existing rates 
of duty for these products when they are used as fertilizers or for 
the production of fertilizers, However, if superphosphates were entered 
for some other use they would probably be classified under tariff item 
218, "acid phosphate not medicinal", with rates of Free, B.P. and 25 
p.c., M.F.N.3; no other use is known for superphosphates at present, 
Because the B.T.N. makes no provision for end-use treatment for super= 
phosphates, under heading 31.03, this would involve a reduction in the 
M.F.N. rate for the products if entered for any uses other than those 
specified in items 663 and 663b, 


The spokesman for Erco also expressed an interest in tariff 
item 663b, He said the company imports the phosphate rock which it 
uses at its Port Maitland, Ontario, plants under this item, He proposed 
that the existing rates under item 663b, free entry under all Tariffs, 
should be continued, (2) 


The Aluminum Company of Canada Limited (Alcan) expressed an 
interest in "magnesia" which, in the B.T.N., is classified under head 
ing 28,18, "oxides, hydroxides and peroxides, of strontium, barium or 
magnesium" and under heading 25.19 which relates to magnesite, a min- 
eral form of magnesium oxide, In the Canadian Customs Tariff, magnesia 
is classified under item 663b, if for use in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers, and under item 296b(1) for any other use, The rates under item 
296b(1) are 15 p.c., BoP. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company proposed 


"that the revised Canadian Tariff on fertilizers and related 
goods should make provision for magnesium bearing materials 
without setting limits on the percentages of contained plant 
foods so long as the materials are to be incorporated into 
fertilizers or used as fertilizers, It further submits that 
it is in Canada's interests to assure the free entry of fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer ingredients into the United States by 
providing in the Canadian Tariff for duty free entry of such 
materials,"(3) 


If an end-use item with provisions for free entry under all 
Tariffs were adopted to provide for magnesia that was used as a ferti- 
lizer or for the manufacture of fertilizers, it would take precedence 
over item 296b(1) for that use, As a result magnesia that was imported 
for use directly as a fertilizer would be entered free of duty instead 
of being dutiable, as it might under the existing Tariff, at rates of 
15 pece, BoP. and 15 p.ce, M.F.Ne For use in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers the rates would be unchanged, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture proposed 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 83, p. 12762 
(2) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12781 
(3) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12792 
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"that the present duty-free entry provisions of the tariff 
respecting fertilizers and related goods, as provided under 
tariff items 662, 663(a), 663(b) and Drawback item 1046, be 
maintained in full effect. Its position with respect to 
item 663 is that there should not in any event be an increase 
in import duties under this item,"(1) 


The spokesman for the Federation pointed out that the provisions parti- 
cularly of tariff item 663b and drawback item 1046 involve goods other 
than fertilizers and said "It is important to ensure that the full 
duty=free imports of articles and materials provided in these items 

are retained," 


He also referred to the changes in wording which had been 
suggested by others and the proposed use of the B.T.N. for new tariff 
classifications, In this connection, he said: 


"The position of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture is 
not that the precise wording in the present tariff must be 
retained but, rather, that the status quo should be retained 
-—- that is the administrative position which now exists 
under this wording as it is understood by the Department,"(2) 


The Federation also supported the position of Alcan with 
regard to that company's submission for magnesia, 


No other submissions were made to the Board relating to ferti- 
lizers in general, However, as mentioned previously, other proposals 
were made to the Board relating to individual products; these are dis- 
cussed in the sections which deal with those products, 


Analysis of the Rate Proposals 


Those who appeared before the Board were generally agreed 
that the rates on fertilizers and on materials for the manufacture of 
fertilizers under the existing Tariff should not be increased, Some, 
for example the Aluminum Company of Canada (for magnesia) and Sherritt 
Gordon (for urea) requested lower rates for particular fertilizer 
materials; there were no objections to these requests, The proposals 
for magnesia (heading 28,18) and urea (heading 29,25) are discussed in 
the sections dealing with those headings, 


In effect the proposed general changes involved only the 
rates under tariff item 663, manufactured fertilizers. Some recom= 
mended maintenance of the existing rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.cey 
M.F.N.; others urged that the M.F.N. rate be reduced from 5 p.c. to 
free entry. Some, including the two farm groups, took a neutral 
position, 


Those who supported retention of the 5 p.c., M.F.N. duty on 
manufactured or compounded fertilizers took the position that a large 
part of the Canadian market is vulnerable to competition from the 
U.S.A. and that the 5 p.c. protection would be useful particularly if 


(Yairanscript, Vol. ia3e0p. leslo—: 
(2) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12815 
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prices in the U.S.A. declined. Those who urged that entry should be 
free of duty said that the 5 p.c. duty offered little or no protection, 
They took the position that if the rate was reduced, countries to which 
Canada exported large quantities of fertilizers would have less reason 
for any increase in their duties on these materials, 


In 1964 Canada's exports of fertilizers were valued at $87 
million and imports at $28 million, the export surplus amounting to 
$59 million, Apart from imports under item 663b, the procucts of this 
trade, if imported into Canada, would be classified as manufactured 
fertilizers, dutiable at 5 p.c., M.F.N. About 90 per cent of the 
exports were to the U.S.A. and most of the products were entered into 
that country free of duty. Moreover, such exports are entered into 
the U.S.A. free of duty, if of fertilizer grade, even when the products 
are not for use as fertilizers, 


Most fertilizer products have a relatively low average value 
per ton, A large proportion of the total commercial trade in fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials would be valued at less than $50 a ton. A duty 
of 5 p.c.e On a product such as ammonium sulphate would amount to only 
$1.65 a ton; on a more expensive material, for example, ammonium nitrate, 
the duty would be $3.50 a ton, 


From the tabulation of fertilizer freight rates which was pre- 
sented earlier, it is evident that freight costs are likely to consti- 
tute a much greater impediment to international movements than a duty 
of 5 p.ece In fact, the spokesman for the Canadian Fertilizer Associ- 
ation informed the Board that the location of fertilizer plants is 
determined to a considerable extent by the magnitude of the local demand 
and the consideration of costs of shipping products with a relatively 
low concentration of active constituents, Moreover, in any location 
where the imported supply did have a freight advantage, the rate of duty 
of 5 p.c. would seldom be enough to alter the pattern of trade, 


Analysis of the Classification Proposals 


During the four days of the hearing, the discussions were 
concerned to a large extent with problems of wording the tariff items 
and with the effect of using the B.T.N. in place of the existing ferti- 
lizer items, Apart from classification proposals which would apply to 
specific products, two recommendations were made to the Board, One was 
that the existing tariff items 662, 663 and 663b be amended by essenti- 
ally minor changes, The other recommendation involved the adoption of 
the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, with certain amendments, to replace 
the existing items relating to fertilizers, 


The proposal of the Canadian Fertilizer Association regarding 
the substitution of the word "goods" for the word "articles" in item 
663b, was acceptable to most parties, The intention was to ensure that 
materials as well as other articles were properly covered by the item, 
There was also no objection to the recommendation of the Association 
that a new item be introduced which would replace existing item 663 
and which would probably make tariff items 662 and 663a redundant, 


If the proposed new item, "materials for use as fertilizers 
in condition as imported" resulted in the deletion of existing items 
662 and 663a, the M.F.N. rate for the materials now entered under items 
662, and cyanamide, entered under item 663a, would be increased from 
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free to 5 p.c.e However, there would be a serious effect on the rates 
of duty for phosphate rock which has an important use in the manufac- 
ture of phosphorus and phosphoric acid, other than for fertilizers, 
and for cyanamide if imported for other than fertilizer use, 


Phosphate rock regardless of use can be entered duty-free 
under item 662 except that when it is for the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers, it may enter, also duty-free, under item 663b. If special pro- 
vision were not made for phosphate rock when imported for uses other 
than fertilizers, it would be entered under tariff item 711 at rates 
of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. A similar situation would arise 
for cyanamide if imported for use other than as a fertilizer, It too 
would become dutiable under item 711 at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., if for non-fertilizer use. 


The other materials named in item 662 would also be affected, 
though their commercial importance is thought to be slight. 


Much of the discussion at the hearing on fertilizers centered 
on the proposed adoption of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, In gen- 
eral there was little opposition to the proposal, However, many parties 
expressed their concern lest the adoption of the B.T.N. might, perhaps 
inadvertently, result in the scope of the existing items being restric- 
ted, with a resultant increase in the rates of duty for some materials 
now entered free or at low rates of duty, 


The Industry Committee took the position that if the B.T.N. 
system of classification were used to revise the tariff items relating 
to chemicals, it would be desirable to retain the B.T.N. system as 
intact as possible. The question of the use of the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature is discussed in detail in a separate section of the report, 


Tariff Item 663b and Drawback Item 1046, 
As Related to Goods Other Than Fertilizers 


The preceding discussion dealt with tariff item 663b mainly 
as it pertains to fertilizer materials. However, item 663b and associ- 
ated drawback item 1046 relate to a large variety of "articles" and 
"materials" other than fertilizers, for example, machinery, equipment 
and packaging materials, 


At the public hearing in May 1962, the Canadian Fertilizer 
Association proposed that the word "articles" in item 663b and the 
words "materials" and "articles" in drawback item 1046 be replaced by 
the word "goods", The Association also urged that drawback item 1046 
be reworded so that it would be an end-use item with free ay under 
all Tariffs instead of being a drawback item as at present, 1 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture and Cyanamid of Canada 
Limited supported the position of the Fertilizer Association, (2 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 81, p. 12374, 12424—5 
(2) Same, Vol. 81, p. 12441, 12463; Vol.. 83, p. 12814 
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Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
urged retention of tariff item 663b and drawback item 1046, (1 


The National Farmers Union supported the retention of the 
existing items, (2 


John Inglis Company Limited opposed the retention of item 
663b and drawback item 1046 in so far as they relate to machinery and 
equipment. The company proposed that the wording of tariff item 663b 
be changed from "articles which enter into the cost of manufacture..." 
to "materials which enter into the cost of manufacture..."(3) The 
spokesman for John Inglis indicated that the intention of the change 
was that machinery and equipment would be excluded from item 663b and 
also, therefore, from drawback item 1046, 


Later in the hearing the company spokesman said 


"it is the submission of our company that machinery and equip— 
ment should not be permitted to enter Canada free of duty under 
tariff item 663b unless the end product is described exclus- 
ively as fertilizer, known as fertilizer, packaged and sold as 
fertilizer, and intended for use by the ultimate consumer only 
as fertilizer."(4) 


He explained his position, saying 


"The way it was intended I hoped that 663b would be changed 
by altering the word tarticles! to 'materials', Secondly; 
if 663b remains in the tariff as it is, then the adminis- 
tration should be altered to permit machinery and equipment 
only for the manufacture of fertilizers,"(5 


He further added: 


"The items in which we are interested are .., boilers, and 
they enter Canada under 428c; .e-e pressure vessels, which 
come into Canada under 446a .,. heat exchangers which would 
also be 446a, and ... tanks, which would be 446a,"(6 


The existing rates under item 428c are 15 p.c., BP. and 20 
p.ce, M.F.N. and under item 446a, 10 p.c., BP. and 223 p.c., M.FN 
If machinery and equipment now entered free of duty under tariff item 
663b were excluded from that item some of these articles would become 
dutiable at the rates under items 428c and 446a, Thus, the articles 
mentioned by the spokesman for John Inglis, and probably many others, 
would become dutiable at much higher rates if the scope of tariff item 
663b and, therefore, also of drawback item 1046,were limited as the 
company proposed, 


(1 

(2) Same, Vol. 82, p..12537 
(3) Same, Vol. 84, p. 12833 
(4) Same, Vol. 84, p. 12843 
(>) Same, Vol. 84, p. 12848 
(6) Same, Vol. 84, p. 12853 
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John Inglis Company Limited took the position that end-use 
items and therefore tariff item 663b deprived Canadian manufacturers 
of some potential market for their goods by permitting entry free of 
duty or at low rates, The company spokesman said, "The effect of such 
‘end-use! items in the Canadian tariff structure has had much to do 
with the fact that the machinery and equipment industry in Canada has 
not developed to the extent that it has in the United States,.."(1) 

He also said that foreign owners of plants located in Canada have a 
preference for their known suppliers in their home countries and tend 
to purchase from them, 


Canadian Industries Limited (C.I.L.) informed the Board that 
at the coming hearing on plastics the company would propose the exclu- 
sion of polyethylene bags from tariff item 663b and the imposition of 
duties of not less than 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(2) 


At the hearing in April, 1963, C.I.L. proposed that poly- 
ethylene bags be dutiable at 30 p.c., M.F.N. The company did not make 
any recommendation regarding the B.P. rate of duty, (3 Polyethylene 
bags are entered under tariff item 908 (apart from end-use items) at 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p,c., M.F.N. Thus the exclusion of poly- 
ethylene bags from tariff item 663b would appear to involve substantial 
increases in the rates of duty for the bags when used for packaging 
fertilizer, 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee said that three 
Canadian producers of polyethylene, Dow Corning Canada Limited, Du Pont 
Canada Limited and Union Carbide Canada Limited felt that “tariff item 
663b does not in its present wording provide for polyethylene bags for 
packaging fertilizers," 


He continued, saying, 


"They respectfully suggest polyethylene bags, when used for 
packaging fertilizers, be excluded from the provisions of 
663b, or its successor item .., They will be prepared to 
submit complete details relevant to polyethylene resins and 
resin products, at the time the Board is hearing represent- 
ations for tariff rates on synthetic resins and resin prod- 
ucts. (4 


Polyethylene is classified under heading 39,02 of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature and articles of polyethylene are under heading 
39.07, The representations regarding duties for polyethylene bags are 
dealt with in more detail in the section of the report relating to 
heading 39.07. 


As the foregoing indicates, three proposals were placed 
before the Board, The first was that tariff item 663b should be 
retained essentially in its existing form, and that drawback item 1046, 
with a minor modification of wording, should become an end-use item, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 84, p. 12841 
(2) Same, Vol. 84, p. 12907 

(3) Same, Vol. 147, p. 21868 

(4) Same, Vol. 84, p. 12908-9 
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The fertilizer manufacturers and the two farm organizations supported 
this position, The second proposal, by John Inglis Company, was that 
machinery or equipment should be excluded from item 663b and, therefore, 
also from drawback item 1046, The third proposal, by C.I.L., was that 
polyethylene bags should be excluded from item 663b, and the company's 
subsequent proposal would result in these becoming dutiable at 30 p.c., 
M.F.N. 


Those who opposed limitations on the existing items or any 
changes in their essentially duty-free status for articles and materials, 
based their opposition largely on the effects of higher rates of duty on 
their costs, The manufacturers of fertilizers emphasized that a large 
part of their market was outside of Canada, particularly in the U.S.A. 
They said that if they were to continue to compete successfully with 
foreign manufacturers, they had to be able to purchase their machinery 
and equipment at prices comparable with those paid for these items by 
foreign producers, 


The farm organizations opposed changes in the administration 
of the relevant items, or in their effective rates of duty because of 
the anticipation of higher costs for fertilizers if the recommendations 
of the John Inglis Company were adopted. The farm groups' spokesmen 
said that the industry faced keen competition both domestically and 
abroad and would find it difficult to absorb any additional costs aris- 
ing out of higher costs of fertilizers, 


The spokesman for the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited drew 
attention to the fact that John Inglis could take advantage of drawback 
item 1046 when the company manufactured goods for use in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. He said this should allow the company to meet foreign 
competition in selling fertilizer manufacturing equipment to Canadian 
fertilizer producers, 


Although there were several general comments on the degree to 
which the existence of tariff item 663b was a handicap to Canadian manu- 
facturers of machinery and equipment and the degree to which it bene- 
fitted Canadian fertilizer manufacturers, there was general agreement 
that there was insufficient information to allow these effects to be 
measured, The spokesman for John Inglis, in the following exchange 
during the questioning, suggested that the detrimental effect on his 
company was not serious, 


Q.: "Where, in the battle for survival these rival industries 
draw blood, it is always interesting to know how much 
blood has been drawn from each? 


A.: [the spokesman for John Inglis/: I wouldn't say that we 
have lost a bucket over 663b."(1) 


Concerning drawback item 1046, the spokesman for the John 
Inglis company said that the existence of drawback items encouraged 


Canadian manufacturers to shop around and look abroad for materials 
instead of buying them in a protected home market, He said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 84, p. 12895 
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"hen you are competing in the manufacture of equipment against 
duty-free equipment from other countries [imported under end— 
use items/ you, naturally, would employ every tactic available 
to you to cut your costs and if we could get steel from Pitts- 
burgh and bring it into Canada and get a 99 per cent rebate of 
duty, and it was cheaper that way, we may be forced to do it 

to compete."(1) 


The spokesman for the Canadian Fertilizer Association made 
the following comment on this statement: 


"My clients, who benefit primarily from the existence of 663b, 
compete in this market as a matter of course and all the time 

on a duty-free basis ... My clients produce fertilizer materials 
which enter into Canada duty free. Surely, there is nothing 
unreasonable in their being able to shop around too because they 
have to compete on a duty-free basis ... but I say it is not 
putting them in any kind of a privileged position whatsoever or 
in any different position from that in which the John Inglis 
company would find itself with the benefits of 1046 and having 
to operate on a duty-free basis."(2) 


GUANO AND OTHER NATURAL ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE FERTILIZERS, WHETHER 
OR NOT MIXED TOGETHER, BUT NOT CHEMICALLY TREATED -- B.T.N. 31,01 


Heading 31.01 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature provides for 
natural animal or vegetable fertilizers such as excreta, dung and rotted 
vegetable products unsuitable for use other than as fertilizers. The 
heading excludes products such as dried animal blood (Chapter 5), flours 
and meals of offals and fish, unfit for human consumption (heading 23.01), 
ash from bone, wood or peat (heading 26.04), and wastes of leather (head- 
ing 41.09). The heading also excludes products which have been chemic— 
ally treated or when put up in the forms or packings described in head— 
ing S205, (2, 


Natural fertilizers are used extensively in Canada but most of 
the materials that are classified under heading 31.01 do not appear to 
be of significant commercial importance. The only available statistics 
regarding products of the heading relate to animal manures. Exports of 
animal manures were valued at $14,077 in 1964, about the same as in 1963, 


The products classified under heading 31.01 would probably be 
entered under tariff item 662, "fertilizers, unmanufactured ... animal 
or vegetable manures", free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tari os, 


At the public hearing on fertilizers, in May, 1962, no repre-— 
sentations were made to the Board regarding any products included in 
heading 31.01. However, in a letter to the Board, dated September 26, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 84, p. 12899~900 

(2) Same, Vol. 84, p. 12900 

(3) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, Vol. l, 
Third Impression, January 1964, p. 305 
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1963, F. Manley and Sons Limited, of Don Mills, Ontario, proposed that 
"MG lorganite", a fertilizer material made from sewage, be dutiable at 
not more than the existing rate of 5 p.c., M.F.N. under item 663 and 
preferably should be dutiable at a lower rate, No other submissions 
were made to the Board relating specifically to products of heading 
Sigel 


In its submission to the Board, F, Manley and Sons included 
information which indicated that Milorganite was produced without 
chemical treatment, This, in conjunction with other information given, 
indicated that it would be classified under heading 31.01 of the B.T.N,. 


In its brief, the company claimed that Milorganite is an 
unique product because of its granular form; because of the very large 
capital investment required, however, it was not likely to be produced 
in Canada in the near future, The product is much higher priced than 
Canadian-produced sewage products, about $84.80 per ton compared with 
a Toronto product at $17.50 a ton. In terms of contained nitrogen, 
Milorganite was about twice the price of the Toronto sewage product. 


The company also drew attention to the cost of freight from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin to points in Ontario, of about $18 per ton and 
said ",., it would seem as if this burden on the Canadian importer 
provides more protection ... than does an ordinary rate of customs 
duty." 


Although some products of heading 31.01, like Iilorganite, 
might be classified under tariff item 663, most would be entered under 
item 662, However, tariff item 662 also includes, by name, several 
other products in addition to natural fertilizers of heading 31.01. 


Item 662 is worded as follows: 


"fertilizers, unmanufactured, including phosphate rock, kainite 
or German potash salts and German mineral potash; bone dust, 
charred bone and bone ash; fish offal or refuse and animal or 
vegetable manures," 


In the administration of tariff item 662, those products which 
are named in the item, for example, phosphate rock, bone ash and fish 
offal, are entered under it regardless of whether they are to be used 
as fertilizers, If item 662 were deleted and the B,.T.N. classification 
for fertilizers were adopted, other provision would be necessary for 
the phosphate rock, bone dust, charred bone, bone ash, fish offal or 
refuse which are named in item 662 but which are not included either in 
Chapter 28 or 31 of the B.T.N. 


Moreover, even if provision were made for products such as 
fish offal and bone dust, in a general end-use item for fertilizers, 
the products which are named in item 662 and excluded from Chapter 31 
would fall under other items of the Canadian Customs Tariff, if they 
were used other than as fertilizers, For example, charred bone, if 
imported into Canada for some non—fertilizer application, would prob-=— 
ably be classified under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 PeCey M.F.N.$3 item 239 provides duty-free entry for bone black and 
item 689 provides for animal charcoal for use in the refining of sugar, 
Free, B.P., 25 pece, M.F.N, Under the existing Tariff, charred bone is 
entered free of duty from all countries under tariff item 662, 
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MINERAL OR CHEMICAL FERTILISERS, NITROGENOUS -- B.T.N. 31,02 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 31,02 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature includes 
the following products, 


Sodium nitrate containing not more than 16.3 per cent by weight 
of nitrogen; 

Ammonium nitrate, whatever the degree of purity; 

Ammonium sulphonitrate, whatever the degree of purity; 

Ammonium sulphate, whatever the degree of purity; 

Calcium nitrate containing not more than 16 per cent by weight 
of nitrogen; 

Calcium nitrate ~ magnesium nitrate, whatever the degree of 
purity; 

Calcium cyanamide containing not more than 25 per cent by weight 
of nitrogen, whether or not treated with oil; 

Urea containing not more than 45 per cent by weight of nitrogen, 


The heading also includes fertilizers consisting of any of 
the above mixed together; fertilizers consisting of ammonium chloride 
or any of the above mixed with chalk, gypsum or other inorganic non 
fertilizing substances; and liquid fertilizers consisting of ammonium 
nitrate (whether or not pure) or of urea containing not more than 45 
per cent by weight of nitrogen, or of mixtures of those products, in 
an aqueous or liquid ammonia solution, 


The single substances listed above are classified under the 
heading regardless of their intended use; the mixtures are classified 
under the heading only if of a kind used as fertilizers, Except that 
the urea used in liquid fertilizers must contain not more than 45 per 
cent of nitrogen, the other mixtures may contain the other constituents 
in any degree of purity, for example sodium nitrate containing 16.4 per 
cent of nitrogen, 


The most important products of heading 31.02 are ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, calcium cyanamide and urea, The first 
three of these are discussed separately in the sections which follow; 
urea is discussed in the section of the report dealing with B,T.N. 
heading 29.25. 


The statistical data are incomplete and there are difficulties 
in trying to account for nitrogenous mixtures that would be classified 
under heading 31.02, However, the available data suggest that in 1962 
the Canadian consumption of products of heading 31,02 for all purposes 
had a value of about $15 million, including use as fertilizer of $11 
million, In that year imports of these products were valued at about 
one million dollars and exports at $32.6 million, 


The usual form of sodium nitrate sold in North America con- 
tains more than 16.3 per cent nitrogen and therefore the import figure 
given above excludes this chemical, The product is discussed in the 
section of the report for heading 28.39. The use of sodium nitrate as 
a fertilizer material is a small part of its total use in Canada, It 
is estimated that in 1962 its consumption as a fertilizer had a value 
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of only $41,000 compared with total imports valued at $921,000. Sodium 
nitrate is not produced in Canada, 


The table that follows shows the value of imports and exports 
of the principal nitrogenous fertilizer materials, Most of the foreign 
trade in these materials is with the U.S.A., and, as noted in the table, 
some U.S. data have been used to show details which would otherwise not 
be available, 


Imports and Exports of Selected Nitrogenous 
Fertilizer Materials, 1962-64 


Imports: Kxports 
1962 1963 1964, 1962 1963 1964 
- thousand dollars - 
Rrimortiunandttat ctemecoae Eanes ans ant vos 
Ammonium sulphate 393 4,88 598 74103) 6,5hd (4) 65057 
Calcium cyanamide - _ - alinis ls 9937 (5 ) BLS IOES 
Nitrogen solutions 481.) 515 (4) 1,058 3 5360() 3s 658¢8 ) Spall 
Urea (1) es 110 563 5,483 6,906**? 9,194 
Other 70 Ly ~~ very 3.727 heyhey 


Total 1,067 1,165 35  326ho ee S16 = = Sor5oD 


Poca Lil os 
y subtraction from the total taken from Canadian trade statistics 


Ww G 


Source: D.B.5., Trade of Canada, Imports and Exports; U.S. Import and 
Export Statistics 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


It is apparent that Canadian exports of nitrogenous fertilizers 
are greatly in excess of imports, Moreover, Canadian productive capacity 


for nitrogenous fertilizers is being rapidly expanded and the excess of 
exports will probably increase in the next few years, 


Exports have constituted the largest market outlet for nitro- 
genous fertilizers, However, the domestic use of nitrogenous materials 
has been increasing rapidly since 1960 in terms of contained nitrogen, 
Previous to 1960 the nitrogen contained in fertilizer which was exported 
was three to four times as much as that used domestically; in 1963-64, 
the nitrogen contained in domestic sales was almost as much as that in 
exported fertilizer, Both the exports and the domestic use of nitrogen 
are mainly in the form of single materials rather than as mixed ferti- 
lizers, As was discussed in the preceding general section for ferti- 


lizers, costs of transportation limit the distance that mixed fertilizers 


can be shipped economically. 


Nitrogenous fertilizer materials are generally more expensive 
than either phosphatic or potassic materials, Urea, which is sold 
currently at about $90 a ton, is approached in average value only by 
ammonium phosphate which is priced at about $80 a ton, Ammonium phos— 
phate also contains a relatively large amount of nitrogen, Triple 
superphosphate, a concentrated source of phosphorus pentoxide was sold, 
at the same time, at about $50 a ton and potassium chloride, for agri- 
cultural use, at about $24 a ton, 
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Nitrogen Contained in Fertilizers 
Sold in Canada and Exported, Selected Years, 


’ 1954-55 to 1963-64 

Years 

Ended 

June 30 Domestic Sales Exports Total 

'OOO tons of contained nitrogen 

1954-55 4,3 IIe, fe 
1956-57 50 Uses 21,7 
1959-60 68 216 28h 
1960-61 80 205 319 
1961-62 98 220 enh: 
1962-63 ee 250 Gis: 
1963-64 166 192 256 


Source: D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. "Mo. 46-207 


Three of the major products of heading 31.02, dealt with 
below, are ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and calcium cyanamide; 
notes on other products of heading 31.02 then follow, Urea is discussed 
with other products of heading 29.25. 


MMONIUM NITRATE 


The Industry and the Market 


Arronium nitrate is one of the most important industrial 
chemicals produced in Canada; production in 1964 was well in excess of 
500,000 tons and sales in that year are estimated at about 370,000 tons 
valued at approximately $20 million. Large quantities of ammonium 
nitrate are used captively in the manufacture of fertilizers and ex- 
plosives. More than one-half of the merchant sales in 1964 were for 
export, mainly to the U.S.A. Domestic sales for use as a fertilizer 
were more than 100,000 tons; sales for use in explosives, the only other 
important application in Canada, accounted for most of the remainder. 


Ammonium nitrate is produced for sale, as such, by four com- 
panies which operate five plants. In addition, two companies, Canadian 
Industries Limited and Du Pont of Canada Limited, produce the chemical 
largely or entirely for captive use. The capacity of the C.I.L. plant 
at Beloeil, Quebec, was said to be for 35,000 tons annually; the cap- 
acity of Du Pont, at North Bay, Ontario was reported to be much less, 
The capacity of the known merchant-producers, as reported in 1961, is 
shown below; the details of the substantial expansion in capacity since 
then are not known precisely. 


Production and sales of ammonium nitrate have been increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. In the three-year period, 1962 to 1964 estimated 
production by merchant-producers increased by about 20 per cent and in 
1964 exceeded 500,000 tons. In the same period, it is estimated that 
domestic and export sales combined rose by about 15 per cent, from 
about 320,000 tons to 370,000 tons. These figures exclude the ammonium 
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nitrate content of other products such as armonium nitrate phosphate, 

a widely used fertilizer material. In 1963-64, sales in Canada of 
ammonium nitrate phosphate for direct application to the soil contained 
about 32,000 tons of armonium nitrate. 


Ammonium Nitrate, Capacit f Merchant Producers, 1961 


Annual Capacity 


In Tons 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
Can, SLUdepeiroliyip Ce L000 
Calgary, Alta, 73,000 
Northwest Nitro Chemicals Ltd., 

Medicine Hat; Alta, 33,000 
Cyananid of Canada, “Jelland, Ont. 140,000 
Brockville Chemicals Ltd., Maitland, Ont. 20,000 

113,000 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 26, p. 3934, 3944 


An important cevelonpment in the use of ammonium nitrate 
occurred when the priiling process was introduced by Consolidated Min- 
ing anc Smelting Company of Canada Limited. Untreated armonium nitrate 
absorbs moisture readily and cakes solidly unless it is very carefully 
handled and stored. The prilling process, which involves coating glo- 
bules of ammonium nitrate with a material such as diatomaceous earth 
(about three per cent by weight) allows the chemical to retain its 
free-flowing, granular characteristics in normal use. The composition 
of the additive varies and may constitute as little as one-half per 
cent of the total weight. The development of this process was a major 
factor in expanding the use of the product. In ordinary commercial 
practice, armonium nitrate, whether for explosive or fertilizer use, 
would be prilled and coated. 


Ammonium nitrate is a very rich and relatively cheap source 
of nitrogen. The usual fertilizer grade contains 33.5 per cent of 
nitrogen. As a fertilizer it may be applied by itself or it may be 
mixed with other chemicals. Its use in Canada in the unmixed form has 
more than doubled in the past five years, from 42,000 tons in the crop 
year 1959-60, to 98,000 tons in 1963-64. Its use in mixed fertilizers 
is relatively small, about 5,000 tons annually. However, as indicated 
above, large quantities are also used in the production of ammonium 
nitrate phosphate. 


A relatively new but rapidly expanding use of ammonium nitrate 
is in the field of explosives. Ammonium nitrate when mixed with fuel 
oil in the appropriate proportions is an explosive which has been dis— 
placing nitro~glycerine dynamite types at a very rapid rate. The 
chemical is also used in the increesingly popular blasting slurries, 
adding further to its growing use in explosives, Canadian manufacturers 
informed the Board that about 8,000 tons were used in 1958 for explos- 
ives; it is estimated that in 1964 over 40,000 tons were used for the 
ammonium nitrate-fuel oil mixtures (AN/FO) which, by then, accounted 
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for about 34 per cent of all explosives consumed in Canada in that 
year. These mixtures, together with the blasting slurries, were ex- 
pected to supply 70 per cent, or perhaps as much as 75 per cent, of 
total explosives requirements in a few years time. That proportion 
wes thought to mark approximately their probable maximum penetration 
into the explosives field. By 1964 the total use of ammonium nitrate 
in explosives likely was of the order of 60,000 to 65,000 tons, 


The regional distribution of the market for ammonium nitrate 
in explosives depends very largely upon current activity in those min- 
ing operations which use explosives extensively and in the distribution 
of construction projects such as dams, highways and sewers, These 
activities have their greatest impact in different places at different 
times, but in recent years mining operations in the Quebec-Labrador 
area, Northern Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia have been impor- 
tant. The available information suggests, for example, that in some 
recent years as much as 15,000 tons annually, about one-third of the 
AN/FO explosive use, has been in the northern Quebec-—Labrador area, 
The general presentation on the explosives industry is given in that 
part of the report dealing with Chapter 36 of the B.T.N. 


A very pure form of ammonium nitrate is used to produce ni- 
trous oxide, The annual consumption of this product was said to be 
about 500 tons in 1960. Ammonium nitrate is also used in the manufac- 
ture of other chemicals but this appears to account for only about 
1,000 tons annually. These uses appear to be fairly steady and are not 
an anticipated source of increasing demand for ammonium nitrate, 


In contrast, it seems likely that the use of ammonium nitrate 
as a fertilizer material will continue to increase rapidly, particularly 
in the Prairies, The use of ammonium nitrate as a fertilizer is largest 
in Ontario and Alberta, In the crop year 1963-64, Ontario accounted for 
45 per cent of Canadian consumption for this purpose and Alberta for 35 
per cent. Most of the remainder was consumed in the other Prairie Prov- 
inces and in British Columbia. In the past five years, 1959-60 to 1963— 
64, its utilization on the Prairies has more than trebled; in the same 
period its use in Ontario has approximately doubled, 


(a) 


sales of Ammonium Nitrate, For Direct Use as Fertilizer, 


Crop Years Ended June 30, 1957-64 


Crop 

Year 
mnded Atlantic Prairie 

vune 30 Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Bas Canada 

— tons - 

29 Bi 1,169 159 16, 203 oaeo 2,665 26,519 
1958 1389 Tek, 21,709 6,861 25792 33,675 
259 1,600 1,008 22,546 haiti By 25 38,294 
1960 1,360 952 2AgK73 13,772 By fee 42,278 
1961 1,290 1,306 26,887 18,062 pests: ou, Lao 
1962 NF OLs a 6 26,891 1es'705 1,658 54,948 
1963 1,540 LeHO7 BiG 29,189 Digicel ingipely 
1964 2,160 25553 LA, 761 43,865 5,066 98 5405 


(a) Other than for manufacturing 


Source: D.B.S., The Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 
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Foreign Trade 


Imports are a negligible factor in the Canadian supply situ- 
ation. In none of the past ten years have imports reached 1,000 tons, 
and in most recent years they have been less than 100 tons, Imports 
are almost entirely from the U.S.A, 


Imports of Nitrate of Ammonia, by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953-6 


U,K, U.S.A, Other Total 

tons $* 000 
1953 104 700 - 805 dieiceh 
bi ey “ 830 ~- 830 94.5 
i ey, At 103 - 104 15,6 
1959 1 25 ~ 26 leon 
1961 1 647 ~ 648 LO.4 
1962 ~ 75 - fie seit 
1963 - 50 - 50 byt! 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8261 


In contrast, exports account for about one-half to two-thirds 
of sales by Canadian manufacturers, In 1963, Canadian exports of am- 
monium nitrate, mainly to the U.S.A., were valued at about $13 million; 
the value of imports in 1963 was only $3,400. Canadian export data for 
ammonium nitrate are available only for 1962, 1963 and 1964. In those 
three years exports to the U.S.A. were from 94 to 99 per cent of the 
total exported, Exports to countries other than the U.S.A. are increas- 
ing. In 1962 these were valued at $65,000; in 1963 they had a value of 
$250,000 and in 1964 they amounted to $692,000, However, the U.S.A. is 
likely to remain by far the most important market for the Canadian- 
produced product, 


Exports of Ammonium Nitrate, to the U.S.A., 
Selected Years, 1953-64; Total Exports, 1963-64 


To the U.S.A (a) Total Exports 
tons $000 $ per ton tons $ "000 
1953 254,181 17,082 67.20 a Ye 
-o5D 2225336 14,678 66.02 we bg 
1957, 202,070 11,940 59,09 a - 
50 183 ,637 10,086 bL492 sis ae 
1961 159,814 9,056 56.66 %e “el 
1962 230,287 11,734 50.95 “*  (b) ae 
1963 2525105) 12,894 91-15 (4) 257,000 4) 13,144 
1964 202,000 10,320 51.00 216,000 tO 


(a) 1953 to 1962 in U.S. dollars 
(b) Estimated 


Source: U.S. Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, FT-110, s.c. 
8501200 and s.c. 8501400; D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, 
BeCe L16—44, 
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Although Canadian statistics did not show exports of ammonium 
nitrate separately until 1962, it is understood that almost all exports 
in earlier years were to the U.S.A, and the preceding table shows im- 
ports into the U.S.A. from Canada, 


Pricing sPolicy 


Ammonium nitrate is sold in Canada f.o.b,. plant, freight 
equalized, A similar pricing policy is followed in the U.S.A. Because 
of the large volume of Canadian exports to the U.S.A., prices of the 
Canadian product are published regularly in U.S. trade publications, 

In recent years published prices of the U.S. and Canadian product have 
differed only occasionally, In both countries it is customary to allow 
a discount of up to $5 a ton for fertilizer use to encourage buyers to 
take delivery in the off-season, during the fall and early winter. 


Prices of Ammonium Nitrate, Fertilizer Grade, 33.5 
Per Cent Nitrogen, in Bags, f.o.b, Plant, Freight Equalized, 
in the Eastern U,S.A., Selected Years, 1953-6 


U.S. Domestic Imported Canadian 
$U.S. per ton 

L953 64 — 68 72 Ot 200 

1 is, 68 70.00 = 74.50 
L957 64 - 68 64 - 68 

1959 63 - 68 63 - 68 

1961 64 = 67 64 — 70 
1962 70 70 

1963 64 - 70 64 = 70 

1964 70 70 


Sources: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Transportation: 


Ammonium nitrate is a hazardous material to transport and 
disastrous explosions have occurred. Precautionary shipping regulations 
are made that include, in some instances, load limits, For example, 
individual shipments of ammonium nitrate of only up to 10,000 short tons 
are permitted passage through the St. Lawrence Seaway and then, 


"providing the material was packed in accordance with the 
requirements of the Dangerous Goods Shipping Regulations and 
subject to any special restrictions which might be imposed 
by the National Harbours Board and the Seaway Authority. 


"It must be emphasized that this recommendation applies only 

to ... Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer (Nitroprills and Aeroprills) 
manufactured in Canada or of identical composition, and which 
is packaged, handled and stowed in accordance with the Appendix 
to schedule 'K* of those regulations, 


pl 


"A quantity restriction of 500 tons will still apply to all 
other types of ammonium nitrate,"(1 


At the public hearing it was said that this circumstance was 
an advantage to Canadian producers, in that it made overseas competi- 
tion in most of the Canadian market difficult. It should be noted that 
the regulations generally do not apply below Quebec City. Some Canadian 
producers said that if there were no duty on imports of ammonium nitrate 
when for use as an explosive, the important Quebec=Labrador mining area 
near Schefferville would be exposed to competition from continental 
Europe because ships could unload at Sept Iles without concern for the 
weight limitation that exists farther up the St. Lawrence, Except for 
this market, Canadian producers apparently have substantial freight 
advantages over potential foreign competition in most regions of the 
country. 


Tariff Considerations 


Ammonium nitrate, when it is not mixed with another substance 
for example, diatomaceous earth, is entered under item 208j and under 
end-use items 208i and 663b, The unmixed product would be classified 
under item 208j if for use as an explosive or for direct application to 
the soil as a fertilizer, and under item 663b if for manufacture of 
fertilizers, 


Most= 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Item 208 j Tariff Tariff 
Nitrate of ammonia, n.o.p. and sal ammoniac .. Free de 8 eg ole 
Item 208i 
Nitrate of ammonia, when imported for use in 
UieemanuULacoure Of Ti LTOUS OXL0Csesceeesce esse Free EAS spacees 
Item 663b 
Articles which enter into the cost of the 
manufacture of fertilizers, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
eT Dt CT eetetaty ais Sates cla ere coe a tee eee a eee ae Free Free 


When ammonium nitrate is treated with another substance, to 
prevent caking, and is for use in the manufacture of fertilizers it is 
entered under item 663b. However, if in this form and for direct ap- 
plication as a fertilizer, it is entered under item 663, "Fertilizers, 
compounded or manufactured, n.o.p.", Free, B.P. and at 5 p.c., M.F.N. 


If treated to prevent caking and imported for uses other 
than fertilizer, particularly explosives, ammonium nitrate is entered 
under item 220a(i), at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


(1) Letter to the Board, April 30, 1965, from The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority 


De 


The tariff items under which ammonium nitrate may be entered 
are tabulated below, 


Existing sfariff Proposed Rate 
Item iets MoEeNs BaP. Meren. 
Untreated 
For manufacture of 
fertilizers 663b Free Free Free Free 
For use as a fertilizer 208 j Free Zhe pecs, marree DAD sCG 
For use in explosives 208 j Free Diet 6 Cie Le Die Cee EDs Cis 
For manufacture of 
nitrous oxide 208i Free LOMpiCas pol ber cam cOsD, Ce 
For other uses(a) 208 j Free Cha .C. Male). CoM OmDsCe 
Treated 
For manufacture of 
fertilizers 663b Free Free Free Free 
For use as a fertilizer 663 Free 5 Dec. Free Serer 
For use in explosives 2208 (1) losetee. 20, 0s Geka low De Cs eons Oe 
For other uses(4) 2208 a )al 5. DsCoue ue Camel De DeC ene OED. ce 


(a) Except for the provisions of other end-use items 


Because the great bulk of the product which enters commercial 
trade is prilled and treated to prevent solidification, the effective 
items are those that relate to the treated product. As indicated 
earlier, the use for fertilizers and explosives are the only ones of 
consequences; the quantities used in other applications represent less 
than one-half of one per cent of Canadian sales, Therefore, for all 
practical purposes, ammonium nitrate would be entered free of duty, 
under item 663b, if for manufacture of fertilizers; at 5 p.c., M.F.N. 
under item 663 for direct application as a fertilizer; or at 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., under item 220a(i), if for use in explosives, 


In the B.T.N. ammonium nitrate is classified under heading 
31.02, “whatever the degree of eee and even when it is "clearly 
not to be used" as fertilizer, ( ) 


At the public hearing in February 1961 and at later hearings, 
the Industry Committee proposed amendments to the B.T.N. whose principal 
effect under heading 31.02 was to permit differential tariff treatment 
for that ammonium nitrate intended for use in fertilizers or as a,fer- 
tilizer and for that ammonium nitrate intended for any other use, (2 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
(Cominco), a major producer and exporter, proposed that the existing 
free entry under item 663b be i eee fe The company made no pro= 
posal relative to the rates under item 208}, 


fl) maora nay Ed Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, Vol. 1, 
Pe 30 

(2) Transcript, Vol. 26, p. 3931; Vol. 81, p. 12312 and following 

(3) Same, Vol. 26, p. 3935 
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Cyanamid of Canada Limited and Brockville Chemicals Limited 
proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for ammonium 
nitrate when imported for use other than in fertilizers, The two 
companies emphasized that their proposal was aimed principally at 
potential imports for use as an exnrlosive, (1 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed ammonium nitrate 
as a constituent of fertilizers and requested the continuation of the 
end-use provisions of item 663b, with free entry under all Tariffs, for 
chemicals used in the manufacture of fertilizers, The Federation also 
proposed that manufactured fertilizers which are imported for direct 
application to the soil should be dutiable at Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., 
M.F.N., the existing rates under item 663. 


Thus the proposals placed before the Board were for rates of 
15 p.ce, B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. for ammonium nitrate imported for non- 
fertilizer applications, and for the continuation of the existing rates 
under items 663 and 663b for ammonium nitrate used as fertilizer or for 
the manufacture of fertilizers, if treated to prevent caking. Untreated 
ammonium nitrate when imported for direct use as a fertilizer would be 
free of duty, as if classified under item 662, instead of being dutiable 
as at present, under item 208j, 


Cominco informed the Board that about 75 per cent of its out- 
put was sold in the U.S.A. in competition with that of United States 
producers who were usually more advantageously located relative to 
consumers, The spokesman for the company said the existence of the 
Canadian Tariff had not been a factor in the establishment of the come 
pany's plants. In other submissions Cominco took the position that 
rates of duty which would affect the costs of other Canadian manufac— 
turers should not be increased, and that no changes should be made in 
the Canadian Tariff which might lead to retaliatory increases by other 
countries, The company also drew attention to the fact that high costs 
of overland transportation made it economically impossible for Cominco 
to market some of its products in the industrial areas of Ontario and 
Quebec, and therefore it was forced to rely on export markets for dis- 
posal of such products.(2) 


Cyanamid and Brockville Chemicals emphasized that they were 
concerned with potential imports for explosives and other non—fertilizer 
uses. They said that they had no concern over possible competition from 
British preferential countries and, insofar as the fertilizer use was 
concerned, they were more advantageously located relative to the Cana- 
dian and a part of the U.S. market than were foreign producers, They 
expressed concern lest lower rates of duty should enable European pro 
ducers to exploit the market in Labrador and Northern Quebec, by unload- 
ing their product at Sept Iles and so avoid the weight restriction 
which applies to Canadian shipments coming from west of Quebec City. 


The market for amionium nitrate in the Labrador—Northern 
Quebec region is estimated to have been, at times, 15,000 tons annually, 
perhaps a quarter of total explosives use in Canada, but less than four 
per cent of estimated total sales by Canadian producers, Although the 
nearest Canadian suppliers are situated at a considerable distance, it 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 26, p. 3951 
(2) Same, Vol. 5, p. 715-6 
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was not established that, if entry was free of duty, European countries 
such as Germany or the Netherlands could in fact compete successfully 
with the Canadian product in this region, Ammonium nitrate, if treated, 
can now be entered at 5 p.c., M.F.N. if for use as a fertilizer and 
there is a market for such a product in the Atlantic Provinces and in 
Rastern Quebec, but there have been no imports from continental Europe 
since 1954, when one ton was imported from France and 11 tons were im- 
ported from West Germany, 


Cyanamid of Canada and Brockville Chemicals noted that indi- 
vidual sales for use in fertilizers were in small quantities and re- 
quired a dealer organization for distribution, but that purchases for 
use in explosives by large mines were in bulk and therefore did not 
require such an organized sales effort. However, some of the companies 
which purchase ammonium nitrate to mix with other ingredients for the 
production of mixed fertilizers are large and would probably buy the 
product in bulk quantities, 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


Ammonium sulphate is produced by the reaction of ammonia with 
sulphuric acid, It is manufactured in Canada by about six companies, 
but only two, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
(Cominco) and Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited, produce it in large volume, 
In all instances it is produced either as a by-product, a co-—product, or 
as a means of disposing of another chemical. Cominco produces ammonium 
sulphate partly as a means of disposing of sulphur dioxide which it must 
extract from its waste gases; Sherritt Gordon produces it as a co—product 
of its metal refining processes; and the other producers, mainly steel 
companies, manufacture it as a by-product of their operations, 


Canadian production has been declining in recent years, In 
the crop year 1963-64, Canada produced about 282,000 tons, 20,000 tons 
less than in 1960 and 50,000 tons less than in 1958 and 1959. About 85 
per cent of Canadian output is currently exported, mainly to the U.S.A. 
Total sales in Canada in crop year 1963-64 had an estimated value of 
just over $2 million and exports were valued at about $6 million, Cur- 
rent Canadian consumption is about 65,000 tons annually, of which only 
about 200 tons is known to be used other than as a fertilizer. 


Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Disappearance of 


Ammonium Sulphate, Crop Years Ended June 30, 1958~64 


Sold in Canada 


Estimated For Direct Yor Mir, ,of 
Production Imports Exports (a) Application Fertilizer 
thousand tons thousand tons 
1958 330 L 302 6 31 
1959 oo8 9 301 7 a2 
1960 B02 5 270 if) 30 
1961 306 8 265 10 39 
1962 296 10 256 1a) 39 
1963 269 14 226 14 43 
1964 282 20 239 21 1.34%) 


(a) Production plus imports minus sold in Canada 
(b) Estimated 


source: D.B.S., The Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207; Manufacturers 


of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46-220; Canadian Chemical 
Processing 
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In Canada the principal use of ammonium sulphate is in the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers; about two-thirds of the total con- 
sumption in 1964 was estimated to be for this purpose. Canadian use 
of ammonium sulphate has been increasing in recent years, principally 
because of the expanding consumption for direct application to the 
soil, although its use in mixed fertilizers also has been growing. In 
the crop year of 1959-60, about 6,600 tons out of a total used in 
Canada of about 37,000 tons was for direct application; in 1963-64, 
five years later, this application had more than trebled, to 21,000 
tons out of a total use estimated at approximately 65,000 tons. In the 
past two years an estimated 43,000 tons annually has been used in the 
production of mixed fertilizers, 


Most of the Canadian utilization for the manufacture of mixed 
fertilizers probably occurs east of Manitoba; it is here that much of 
the Canadian production of mixed fertilizer is located and into this 
area most imports are entered. For direct application to the soil, 
most of the consumption is west of Ontario, particularly in Alberta, 

In the crop year, 1963-64, Alberta consumed 78 per cent of the total 
for this purpose and B.C. about nine per cent, Only six per cent of 
the total applied directly was in provinces east of Manitoba, 


The cost of freight makes it uneconomic for Western produc- 
tion to supply Eastern needs and as a result the two major producers 
export a large part of their output while Eastern requirements are sup- 
plied mainly by imports from the U.S.A. and European countries, 


Ammonium Sulphate Fertilizer Sold for Direct Application and for the 
Manufacture of Mixed Fertilizers, by Region, 1959-64 Laie 


Sold For 

Hast of Manitoba British Mixed 

Years") Manitoba & Sask, Alberta Columbia Canada Fertilizer 
- tons ~_ 

1959 Ay okd 22h Pape ISIS: 1,766 igen, 32,216 
1960 723 242 3,608 2,032 6,605 30,091 
1961 783 369 6,905 1,968 10,025 alawospedl 
1962 896 1,06 71,340 ooo 10,687 38, 600(,,) 
1963 Lewd O 581 10,238 2920 14,209 ae ) 
1964 1,256 AS Bee 16,215 L,ohe 20,645 1,3,,1.00 


(a) Crop year ended June 30 
(b) Canadian Chemical Processing 
(c) Estimated by carrying forward the 1963 figure 


Source: D.B.S., The Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207; Manufacturers 
of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46-220 


Canadian exports of ammonium sulphate are currently valued at 
around six million dollars annually compared with imports of about 
$600,000, Imports are almost exclusively into provinces east of Mani- 
toba, with 80 to 85 per cent entering New Brunswick and Quebec, In 
1962 less than one per cent of imports were entered in the West; in 
1963 no imports were entered west of Ontario, 
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In recent years, imports have been increasing and were valued 
at about $600,000 in 1964. In most years the United States is the 
principal supplier. However, in occasional years imports from West 
Germany, Italy, or Belgium and Luxembourg have exceeded those from the 
U.S.A.3 Britain and Western Germany are the only European countries 
that have supplied the Canadian market regularly, 


Imports and Exports of Ammonium Sulphate, 
Selected Years, 1953-64 


Imports Exports 


U.oeAs Other Total UsoeAs Other Total 
- $1000 - - §$'000 - 

950 225 703 926 6,493 * 6,493 
bio hey 271 L0 Sule pone Be166 10,978 
IRs ey: 101 29 139 4,869 4,431 9,300 
ae 178 30 208 4,509 B99 8,507 
1961 112 194 306 4,998 Rely Vey 
1962 129 264 393 5,042 2,061 {ARs 
1963 153 335 1,88 L,, 563 1,981 6, 5h 
1964, Bo 261 598 Hobe | a8, O75 6,057 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8151 and s.c. 416-48; 
Trade of Canada, Exports, s.c. 8160 and s.c. 416-48 


The value of exports has declined considerably in the past 
decade, from about $12 million in 1956 to $6 million in 1964, approxi- 
mately the level of 1953. A change has also taken place in the destin- 
ation of exports over this period. The largest part of Canada's ex- 
ports has continued to go to the U.S.A. but, since 1955, Far Eastern 
countries have also provided an important market. 


Exports of Ammonium Sulphate by Country of Destination 
Selected Years, 1953-6 


Selected 
Lew she Korea Pakistan India Other Total 
- thousand dollars - 

1953 6 493 ~ 7 - = (a) 69493 
iby, tsOLe las ten’ ~ - 1,642( 10,978 
OSI l,,869 1,405 _ a Pek tyelty ) 9,300 
Norley) 4,509 2,108 - 965 118 Sour 
1961 4,998 1128 eT 2 - Steen) fay raly) 
1962 5,042 27h iO) - 432 RAO: 
1963 4, 563 a iL aedete ce on (b) oy; SLA 
1964 4979 ~ 689 - 390 ome: 


(a) China and the Phillipines 
(b) Australia 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, s.c. 8160 and s.,c. 416-48 
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Ammonium sulphate is sold in various grades which differ 
considerably in price. In 1964, in the U.S.A., the standard, granular 
grade in bulk was $32 a ton, f.o.b. works, and the technical grade in 
bulk was $52 a ton, Prices are not published in Canada. At the time 
of the hearing, early in 1961, it was the practice of producers in the 
U.S.A. to quote prices, f.o.b, plant, but to absorb the first $8 of 
incurred freight. The effect of this practice would be to make the 
f.o.b. plant price the delivered price in a large part, or most, of the 
U.S. market. The spokesman for Cominco said that his company did not 
quotve’ prices f£,000.- plants Jnsorder*to sell the product inthe UsSZA, 
the company simply delivered to customers at the same price as the 
closest competing plant. 


Prices of Ammonium Sulphate in the U.S.A., 
1959-65 


Standard, Large, 

Granular, Granular, Technical Purified 

In Bulk In Bulk In Bulk In Bags 

$ per ton, f.o.b. works 

Nee, 32,00 35.00 52.00 170.00 
1960 32.00 = 35.00 35.00 32-00 179,00 
1961 32.00 — 35.00 35.200 52.00 170,00 
1962 32.00 35.00 52.00 190,00 
1963 28.00 = 30,00 35.00 pyre?) 190,00 
1964 32,00 37.200 52.00 L9OT00 
1965 32,00 — 34,00 37,00 Dae00 190,00 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Transportation was said to be an important element in the cost 
of marketing Canadian-produced ammonium sulphate, The principal market 
for the product is in the U.S.A. and lesser amounts are sold in Asian 
markets, The two major Canadian producers are located a considerable 
distance from west coast ports, and were said to be located farther 
from U.S. points of consumption than competitive plants in the U.S.A, 


Tariff Considerations 


Ammonium sulphate is enumerated in item 208, free of duty 
under all Tariffs. It could be entered free of duty under item 663b 
as a material for use in the manufacture of fertilizers. At the public 
hearing, in February 1961, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited urged that free entry be continued, 


The spokesman for Cominco stated that in view of the pro- 


visions for free entry of the product into Canada, it was apparent that 
tariffs have not been a factor in the establishment of the industry in 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 25, p. 3737 
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Canada, In his presentation he emphasized the dependence of Canadian 
producers on export markets, particularly in the U.S.A. In other sub— 
missions by the company emphasis was also placed on the possibilities 
of retaliatory action if Canadian rates on imports were increased, 


At a later hearing, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
(C.F.A.) proposed that the existing provisions for free entry of mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of fertilizers be retained and that rates 
for manufactured materials used for direct application as fertilizers, 
Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., should not be increased, 1) The Feder 
ation listed ammonium sulphate as a material used in fertilizers, 


The C.F.A. also listed ammonium sulphate as a material used 
in the manufacture of pesticides. It proposed that materials used in 
the manufacture of pesticides should be entered free of duty, as at 
present, "on the basis of the identification of these products by 
their end use,"(2) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
ammonium sulphate as a relatively unimportant chemical used by its 
members. The Association proposed that chemicals made in Canada and 
used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products be dutiable at the 
heading rates, 3) In most instances, the proposed heading rates were 
15 pce, BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The spokesman for the Association 
gave no indication why such rates would be appropriate specifically for 
ammonium sulphate, 


At the 1961 hearing the Industry Committee recommended that 
the product should be classified under heading 28,38, in anticipation 
of proposals regarding classification which it intended to present at 
a later date.(4) At the hearing in May 1962 on fertilizers, the Com- 
mittee recommended the Brussels classification for ammonium sulphate, 
in a tariff item worded like heading 31.02, but with suggested amend— 
ments which would permit differential treatment for the product when 
used for fertilizing the soil and for other uses, 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to ammonium sulphate, 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, ammonium sulphate is 
classified by heading 31.02 regardless of its purity or of its intended 
use. If packed in containers and having a gross weight not exceeding 
10 kilogrammes (22.05 pounds) it is classified by heading 31.05. If 
the B.T.N. classification for chemicals were adopted, ammonium sulphate 
would be classified by headings 31.02 or 31.05, as indicated above, 


As already noted, there was no controversy regarding the 
proposed rates of duty and Cominco's proposal for continued free entry 
for all purposes, as under tariff item 208, was not opposed, Canadian 
exports greatly exceed imports, It appears that imports occur mainly 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 83, p. 12813-4 

(2) Same, Vol. 110, p. 16632 

(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13278 

(4) Same, Vol. 25, p. 3622 

(5) Same, Vol. 81, p. 12318 and following 
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because of the expensive overland haul that would be required to trans-— 
port ammonium sulphate from British Columbia and Alberta, where most 

of it is produced, to provinces east of Manitoba, where most of the 
imports are entered, 


CALCIUM CYANAMIDE 


Calcium cyanamide (lime nitrogen, cyanamid) is produced by 
heating calcium carbide (heading 28.56) and forcing nitrogen into the 
mass. The product has been produced in Canada since 1907 by Cyanamid 
of Canada Limited, at Niagara Falls, Ontario, This is reported to be 
the only plant in North America which manufactures calcium cyanamide, 


Calcium cyanamide was originally produced for use as a 
fertilizer because it is a rich source of nitrogen, However, it has 
been largely displaced as a fertilizer by other nitrogenous products 
such as ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate and urea, Currently, its 
principal use is in the production of dicyandiamide which is a raw 
material for the production of melamine plastics, The product is still 
used to some extent as a fertilizer and some is used as a defoliant 
spray for cotton plants, Small amounts are also used for pharmaceuticals 
and pesticides, 


The spokesman for Cyanamid said that there had been a con- 
traction of the market of from 10 to 15 per cent during the past five 
to ten years, He said that the capacity of the Cyanamid plant was about 
300,000 tons annually and that production in 1960 was approximately 
200,000 tons, most of which was used captively, Cyanamid indicated the 
following disposition of the product in 1960,(1 


Estimated 

Tons Value\4 
$'000 
Domestic sales 2,600 150 
Export sales Ld, 000 25550 
Captive use 153,400 8,900 
Total production 200, 000 11,600 


(a) Assumes average value of $58 per ton 


In 1960, about 1,500 tons of calcium cyanamide were used in 
Canada for direct application to the soil and about 600 tons were used 
for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, Thus, in 1960, approximately 
80 per cent of sales in Canada were for use as a fertilizer, However, 
it is apparent that domestic sales are unimportant relative to export 
sales and that captive use, for the manufacture of melamine plastics, 
is the most important application, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 5042 
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There are no known imports of calcium cyanamide and the 
substantial exports are entirely to the U.S.A. Exports have declined 
in recent years from nearly 60,000 tons annually, in the late 1950's, 
to about half that amount annually in the early 1960's, 


Imports of Calcium Cyanamide into the U.S.A, 
from Canada, 1957-64 


tons $U.S,. '000 $U.S, per ton 
avis 57,928 BI 5O 56,10 
1958 57799 SH leas PES! 
1959 58,400 Oper 63582 
1960 iy. 100 2,579 58.48 
1961 41,987 273k Die 
1962 36,946 1,990 536i 
1963 28,896 IL 3) fe Doe lo 
1964, 23987 16301 bageo 


Source: U.S. Imports for Consumption, Publication No, FI-110, 
$.ce 8502000 


Tariff Considerations 


Calcium cyanamide is entered under tariff item 663a, "Cyanamide 
or lime nitrogen", free of duty under all Tariffs, It could be entered 
free of duty under item 663b when for use in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers, At the public hearing, in March 1961, Cyanamid of Canada Limited 
requested that the product continue to be entered free of duty, (1 


The proposal by Cyanamid was made at the hearing on B.T.N. 
heading 28,58, For classification under that heading, the product must 
contain more than 25 per cent, by weight, of nitrogen; for classification 
under heading 31,02 the nitrogen content must be not more than 25 per 
cent by weight. The product which the company produces contains 21 to 
22 per cent by weight of nitrogen and therefore would be classified under 
B.T.N. heading 31.02, or under heading 31.05 if appropriately packaged, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in calcium cyanamide as a fertilizer and as a constituent of pesticides, 
The Federation proposed that there be no increase in the rates of duty 
for chemicals used as fertilizers or pesticides, and urged continued 
free entry under tariff item 663(a), which relates specifically to 
calcium cyanamide, 


At the hearing in March 1961, the Industry Committee proposed 
that calcium cyanamide be classified under heading 28.58 without regard 
to its nitrogen content,(3) However, at a subsequent hearing on ferti- 
lizers, in May 1962, the Committee recommended that the Brussels clas- 
sification for fertilizers be adopted which would permit differential 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, pe 5043 
(2) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12814 
(3) Same, Vol. 34, p. 5040 
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treatment for calcium cyanamide according to its nitrogen content. The 
Committee suggested how the B.T.N. might be amended to permit differ- 
ential treatment for the product when it was imported for use as a 
fertilizer or in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, and when it was 
imported for other purposes, (1 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to calcium cyanamide, 


If B.T.N. heading 31.02 were used to classify calcium cyana- 
mide it would apply only to a product which contained 25 per cent or 
less by weight of nitrogen, Existing tariff item 663a does not differ-— 
entiate between calcium cyanamide on the basis of nitrogen content and 
if it were replaced by B.T.N. heading 31.02 provision would have to be 
made for calcium cyanamide which contained more than 25 per cent nitro-~ 
gen by weight. B.T.N. heading 28.58 provides for the product contain-— 
ing the higher percentage of nitrogen, It should be noted that B.T.N,. 
heading 31.02 provides for calcium cyanamide even when treated with 
oil. Under the existing Tariff such a product would probably be clas- 
sified as a mixture under tariff item 220a(i) with rates of 15 p.c., 
Berar anus 20) eCe st latiels 


In support of its proposal for continued free entry for the 
product the spokesman for Cyanamid said that "calcium cyanamide is 
traded on a world wide basis as a duty-free chemical,"(2) 


He cited the fact that entry into the U.5S.A., a substantial 
market for the product, is duty~free and urged, as the only producer 
in Canada, that free entry into Canada be continued, 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF B.T.N, HEADING 31,02 


Apart from ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate and calcium 
cyanamide, heading 31.02 pertains to the following: 


Ammonium sulphonitrate, whatever the degree of purity; 


Calcium nitrate containing not more than sixteen per cent 
by weight of nitrogen; 


Calcium nitrate - magnesium nitrate, whatever the degree of 
purity; 


Sodium nitrate containing not more than 16,3 per cent by 
weight of nitrogen; 


Urea containing not more than 45 per cent by weight of 
nitrogen, 


The five products listed above are classified in heading 31.02 "even 
when they are clearly not to be used as fertilisers." 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 81, p. 12318 and following 
(2) Same, Vol. 34, p. 5043 
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In addition, the heading also applies to certain mixtures; 


these "are classified in the heading only if of a kind used as ferti- 
lisers."' The Explanatory Notes also state 


"Subject to this condition, mixtures’ of, the kind described... 
may be in any proportion and without regard for any composition 
limits prescribed ... In the case of the products described in 
paragraph (D) [Liquid fertilizers/, however, the composition 
limit for urea [containing not more than 45 per cent by weight 
ron nitrogen/ is applicable. In consequence, an aqueous solution 
of urea containing more than forty-five per cent by weight of 


nitrogen falls in heading 29,25."(1) 


The following mixtures are classified under heading 31.02, 
subject to the conditions noted in the preceding quotations, 


1. Fertilizers consisting of any of the individual products 
of heading 31.02 mixed together. 


2. Fertilizers consisting of ammonium chloride, or any of 
the individual products, or any of the individual products mixed to- 
gether, mixed with chalk, gypsum or other inorganic non—fertilizing 
substances, 


3. "Liquid fertilisers consisting of ammonium nitrate ..,. 
or of urea containing not more than forty-five per cent by weight of 
nitrogen, or of mixtures of those products, in an aqueous or liquid 
ammonia solution," 


No data are available regarding ammonium sulphonitrate, 
calcium nitrate or calcium nitrate -— magnesium nitrate, nor for the 
mixtures described by (1) and (2) above, The available information 
suggests that these are not commercially important fertilizers in 
Canada, Urea is discussed under heading 29,25, 


Sodium Nitrate 


sodium nitrate is used in Canada mainly for the manufacture 
of explosives, About 700 tons out of a total of 17,000 to 20,000 tons 
which are currently used annually in Canada, are for fertilizers, 
mostly for direct application to the soil, At current prices of 
approximately $50 per ton, in bags, fertilizer use would have an 
approximate value of $35,000, 


At the hearing on sodium nitrate (B.T.N. heading 28.39) the 
information given to the Board indicated that all of the sodium nitrate 
entering commercial trade would be at least 99 per cent pure. Pure 
sodium nitrate contains 16.48 per cent of nitrogen and a product of 99 
per cent purity would contain 16.315 per cent of nitrogen. Thus it 
appears that all of the sodium nitrate which is sold commercially in 
Canada would be classified under heading 28.39 of the B.T.N. and not 
under heading 31.02. The product is discussed in some detail together 
with other products of heading 28.39. 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature LS ge il hb ys | 
Impression, January 1964, p. 306 
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wiguid Fertilizer - Nitrogen Solutions 


The liquid fertilizers which are included under heading 31.02 
include the so-called nitrogen solutions, These solutions consist of 
either ammonium nitrate, urea, or a mixture of the two, in an aqueous 
or liquid ammonia solution, The proportions of each of the ingredients 
may vary considerably, Nitrogen solutions are sold on the basis of 
their nitrogen content and a comparison of the average value of imports 
and exports with corresponding price data suggests an average nitrogen 
content of approximately 40 per cent, Nitrogen solutions are known to 
be manufactured in Canada by Brockville Chemicals, Canadian Industries 
Limited, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
and Cyanamid of Canada Limited, 


Canadian use of nitrogen solutions appears to be largely for 
the manufacture of mixed fertilizers. However, a considerable and 
rapidly increasing amount is also being applied directly to the soil, 
In 1962 about 65,000 tons were used for direct application and for the 
manufacture of fertilizers; in 1964 these uses probably accounted for 
about 90,000 tons, At the prices current in the U.S.A., in 1964, this 
amount of nitrogen solution would be valued at around $6 million 
(assuming an average of 40 per cent of contained nitrogen). 


Nitrogen Solutions Purchased for Direct Application to 
the Soil and For the Manufacture of Mixed Fertilizers 
1959-64 


Direct (a) 
Application Manufacture Total 
- tons = 

1959 2,415 36,347 38,762 
1960 cord 2991 15,748 
1961 6,408 eu oles: BT siti h 
1962 6,835 58,102 64,937 
1963 8,022 ae a 
1964, 18,924 a oo 


(a) Crop years ended June 30 


: Source: D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No, 46-207; The Mixed Fertilizer 
: Industry, Cat. No. 46-220 


Nitrogen solutions are sold on the basis of their nitrogen 
content and prices are quoted per unit ton, That is, the published 
price is for one ton containing one per cent of nitrogen. In 1965, as 
iin other recent years, the published price in the U.S.A. was $1.64 per 

unit ton, If the product contained 40 per cent of nitrogen, the price 
per ton would be $65.60 per ton, 


Canada's foreign trade in nitrogen solutions is large and 
almost all of this trade appears to be with the U.S.A. In the mid- 
nineteen fifties imports were more than 35,000 tons annually with a 
value of around $2 million. Imports declined and reached a low, in 
1962, of seven thousand tons valued at about one-half million dollars, 


6h 


They have increased in the past two years and in 1964 were 18,000 tons 
valued at about one million dollars, 


Canadian export statistics do not tabulate nitrogen solutions 
separately. However, U.S. data show that exports from Canada to the 
U.S.A. have been much larger than total imports and have increased 
steadily in recent years. In 1960 Canada exported 49,000 tons to the 
U.SeA.3 in 1964 about 75,000 tons were exported to the U.S.A. The 
value of exports increased from $U.S. 2.4 million in 1960 to around 
SUS emo. O pa ELON Te LOO/, 


Imports and Exports of Nitrogen Solutions, 
1960-64, 


Imports cee Net Tportenia 
tons $000 tons $1000 $tO00 
1960 20, 509 NEPAL 49,074 25440 1,269 
1961 29 , 082 NEA Sei s3 61,626 Seas 1,336 
1962 7,010 481 67,537 3,360 2,879 
1963 8,349 515 7h 550 3,658 ey ule: 
1964 17,900 1,058 Th» 759 3,561 2, 503 


(a) Imports into the U.S.A. from Canada, in U.S. dollars 
(b) Exports minus imports 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8149; U.S. Imports for 
Consumption, FT-110, s.c. 5614080 


Tariff Considerations 


Ammonium sulphonitrate, calcium nitrate and calcium nitrate- 
magnesium nitrate are entered under tariff item 663, "fertilizers, com 
pounded or manufactured, n.o.p.", when imported for direct application 
to the soil. Sodium nitrate is entered under tariff item 210e, "ni- 
trate of soda or cubic nitre" when for direct application, All of the 
foregoing are entered under item 663b when for use in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, The rates under item 663 are Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., 
M.F.N., and under items 210e and 663b, entry is free under all Tariffs, 


Calcium nitrate and sodium nitrate are classified in heading 
31.02 only when they contain less than a specified percentage of nitro- 
gen; calcium nitrate would be classified under heading 28.39 if it con- 
tained more than 16 per cent of nitrogen and sodium nitrate would be 
under heading 28.39 if it contained more than 16,3 per cent of nitrogen, 
The Canadian Customs Tariff makes no distinction based on nitrogen 
content, 


Under the existing tariff and regardless of its nitrogen con- 
tent, calcium nitrate would be entered under item 663 if for direct 
application and under item 663b if for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
Similarly, sodium nitrate, regardless of its nitrogen content would be 
classified under item 210e if for direct application and under item 
663b if for the manufacture of fertilizers, If imported for use other 
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than as a fertilizer, and regardless of nitrogen content, calcium 
nitrate would probably be entered under item 208t or 664a and sodium 
nitrate would be entered under item 210e. 


The relationship of the B.T.N. classification and that of 
the existing Tariff, for the relevant products, is shown in the 
All of the products which are listed would be 
entitled to entry under tariff item 663b, when imported for use in 


following tabulation. 


the manufacture. of fertilizers. 


BTN. 


Ammonium 
sulphonitrate 

Calcium nitrate 
not more than 


16% of N 31, 


more than 16% 


of N 28, 


Calcium nitrate 
— magnesium 


nitrate ral es 


Sodium nitrate 
not more than 


16.3% N 41, 


more than 


16.3% N 28, 


Dry fertilizer 
mixtures as 
specified for 


etch only 


Liquid Fertilizers 
Ammonium nitrate: 


in aqueous 


solution; Sak 
ie guid 

ammonia 

solution Salles 


Urea, not over 
15% N 


in aqueous 


solution Sa 
in liquid 

ammonia 

solution Gib 


Ammonium nitrate 
and urea not 
over 45% N, 
mixed, in 
aqueous or 
ammonia 
solution 


(a) If ruled to be made in Canada, would be item 711, 15 p.c., B.P. 


Pie hie AE 
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O02 


02 


39 


02 


02 


2? 


O02 


02 


02 


02 


02 


02 


Item 


663 


663 
663 


663 


210e 


210e 


663 


663 


663 


663 


663 


663 


bags 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Application to Soil 
M,F.N, 


Spas 


oe pew 


5 ia MSH 


peer 


pais Cs 


pce 


ah fabgem, 


Non-fertilizer Use 


Item 
208462) 


20st 2? 


208¢ 62) 
ie 


210e 


210e 


2908 (4) 
ek 


2083 


220a(i) 


el: 


220a(i) 


220a(i) 


eile MF .N, 
Free aes R yer xeln 
Free isp yews: 
Free Dao Ce 

als gepaey pera) deren 
Free Free 
Free Free 

1 Seprcs 20 pec. 
Als P Aor lope China ey 


5D. Gower conc. 


ALR ermoeneal pyar 


eae. ers Os 


and 
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Ammonium sulphonitrate and calcium nitrate - magnesium 
nitrate are classified under heading 31.02, regardless of their purity 
or of their intended use, Under the existing Tariff, ammonium sulpho- 
nitrate, if not entitled to entry under tariff items 663 or 663b, 
would probably be classified by item 208t if ruled as of a kind not 
produced in Canada and under item 711 if ruled to be made in Canada, 
Calcium nitrate - magnesium nitrate when entered for use other than 
as a fertilizer or for the manufacture of fertilizer would probably 
be entered under tariff item 711 or item 220a(i). 


The mixtures which are specified in heading 31.02 are clas- 
sified under that heading if they are of a kind used as fertilizers, 
which would be the usual situation, I1f, however, any mixture was not 
of a kind used as a fertilizer it would be classified elsewhere, If 
it was not specially formulated for some other use, it would probably 
be classified under heading 3&,19 which provides for chemical products 
or preparations not elsewhere specified or included, With one ex- 
ception, under the Canadian Customs Tariff, these mixtures, if not 
entitled to entry under tariff items 663 or 663b, would probably be 
entered under items 220a(i) or 711. Ammonium nitrate in aqueous 
solution, if imported for non-fertilizer use, would be entered under 
tariff item 208j, Free, B,P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N.; it might also be 
entered under item 2081, if for use in the manufacture of nitrous 
oxide at. rates of Free, B.P., 10 p.ci, Soe, 


If the provisions of existing item 663b were continued and 
the provisions of item 663 were extended to include sodium nitrate, 
tariff item 663 and 663b would apply to all of the products tabulated 
above, when imported for use as a fertilizer or for the manufacture of 
fertilizers, 


If, in addition, the B.T.N. were adopted as a classification 
for chemicals and fertilizers, heading 28.39 would provide a classifi- 
cation for calcium nitrate containing more than 16 per cent of nitrogen 
and for sodium nitrate containing more than 16,3 per cent of nitrogen, 
Urea containing more than 45 per cent by weight of nitrogen whether 
dry or in aqueous solution is classified under heading 29.25; and 
aqueous or ammoniacal solutions consisting of a mixture of urea con- 
taining more than 45 per cent of nitrogen and ammonium nitrate, would 
probably be classified by heading 38.19, Heading 31.02 would relate 
to the products which are included in the heading regardless of their 
purity and to those which would be excluded from headings 28.39, 29.25 
and 38.19, because of their lower nitrogen content, 


The general proposals regarding fertilizers are discussed in 
a preceding part of the report dealing with the fertilizers of B.T.N. 
Chapter 31, The following discussion reviews only the proposals that 
were made regarding the particular products under discussion, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in ammonium sulphate nitrate (presumably ammonium sulphonitrate) and 
calcium nitrate as constituents of fertilizers and requested that the 
existing provisions of the Customs Tariff for Se ed a s and materials 
used for the manufacture of fertilizers be continued, The Federation 
did not specify the purity of the calcium nitrate to which it referred, 


(1) Transcrapt, Vol...) 0. leo. 
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Several proposals were made to the Board regarding sodium 
nitrate. However, because it appears that the sodium nitrate which 
enters commercial trade in Canada would be classified under heading 
28.39 the subject is treated under that heading. As already noted, 
urea is discussed under heading 29.25. 


No other proposals were made to the Board related specifi- 
cally to any of the products under discussion. 


MINSRAL OR CHEMICAL FERTILISERS, PHOSPHATIC — B.T.N. 


INTRODUCTION 


The following products are classified under heading 31.03 of 
the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature: 
A. tl. Basic slag 
2. Disintegrated (calcined) calcium phosphates 
3. Calcined natural aluminum calcium phosphates 
4. Superphosphates (single, double or triple 
5. Calcium hydrogen phosphate containing not less than 0.2 
per cent by weight of fluorine 


B. Fertilizers consisting of any of the above, mixed together 


C. Fertilizers consisting of any of the products in A or B above, 
mixed with inorganic non~fertilizing substances. 


The products listed in A are classified in heading 31.03 even 
when they are clearly not to be used as fertilizers, Those listed in 
B or C are classified in the heading only if of a kind used as ferti- 
lizers, (1 


Except for the superphosphates, there are few data available 
regarding the products classified under heading 31.03, The superphos— 
phates are discussed in the section below, followed by a discussion of 
the other products of heading 31.03. 


SUPER PHOSPHATES 


Superphosphates are produced by the action of either sulphuric 
acid or phosphoric acid on phosphate rock. Phosphate rock, which is 
essentially calcium phosphate, reacts with sulphuric acid to form single 
superphosphate (a mixture of monocalcium and dicalcium phosphate) and 
calcium sulphate (gypsum), Single superphosphate typically contains 
the equivalent of about 18 to 21 per cent of available soluble phos-— 
phoric acid, Triple superphosphate is formed when phosphate rock reacts 
with phosphoric acid. In this reaction the production of calcium sul- 
phate is avoided and the resulting superphosphate contains more than 
twice as much soluble phosphoric acid, about 46 per cent, 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, Third Impression, 
January 1964, p. 307 
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Superphosphates are used for direct application to the soil 
and also for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, They are not known 
to be used for other purposes, Superphosphates are the principal 
source of phosphorus in mixed fertilizers, 


Superphosphates were produced by three companies in 1964, 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited (Cominco) 
at Trail, B.C., Electric Reduction Company (Erco), at Port Maitland, 
Ontario, and Canadian Industries Limited (C.I.L.), at Beloeil, Quebec. 
The first two companies are by far the largest producers, Erco is a 
relatively new producer of superphosphates, having started production 
of them in 1962, 


The Market 


In 1962 Canada consumed about 373,000 tons of single super= 
phosphate and 86,000 tons of triple superphosphate. At prices current 
in mid-1962, in the U.S.A., the single would have had a value of nearly 
$7 million, and the triple superphosphate would have been valued at 
around $4 million. Thus, the total value of Canadian use in 1962 would 
have been of the order of $11 million, Imports of superphosphates, in 
1962, were valued at $4.8 million, indicating that the value of Canadian~ 
produced superphosphates consumed in Canada in that year had a value of 
approximately $6.2 million. In addition, Canadian exports of superphos-— 
phates to the U.S.A. were valued at $2.7 million, suggesting a total 
value of Canadian shipments of about $9 million, 


Superphosphates Purchased for Direct Application and for 
the Manufacture of Mixed Fertilizers, 1958-64 


Single Triple 
Direct (a) For Direct (a) For 
Applic, Mfr, Total Applic, Mfr, Total 
- '9000 tons = ~- '0OO tons - 
1958 oa) oils 343 2 43 45 
1959 8 340 Bi 2 oe) ey 
1960 3 305 B20, 2 fab (és) 
1961 38 334 Be 2 76 {1 
1962 30 338 CMe) 2 85 86 
1963 35 ee va Z ae os 
1964 36 oe oe 4 oe ee 


(a) Crop years ended June 30 


Source: Derived from D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46—207; 
Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46-220 


The use of superphosphates in Canada has been increasing in 
recent years, most or all of the increase being of the more concentrated 
form. In terms of phosphoric acid content, the Canadian use of single 
superphosphate has declined from about 80 per cent of the total use of 
superphosphates in 1958 to approximately 65 per cent in 1962, 
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It is estimated that the total use of superphosphates, in 
terms of phosphoric acid, was around 90,000 tons in 1958 and 115,000 
tons in 1962, an increase of more than 25 per cent in this five-year 
period. In the same period the contained phosphoric acid in all fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials sold in Canada increased f rom 127,000 
tons to 197,000 tons, a rise of 55 per cent. Ammonium phosphate is the 
other major phosphatic fertilizer material; it is discussed under head 
ing 31.05, Thus, until 1962, the domestic use of superphosphates did 
not expand as rapidly as the utilization of other phosphatic materials 
and as a result, superphosphates, which supplied almost three-quarters 
of the phosphoric acid in fertilizers sold domestically in 1958, sup- 
plied less than 60 per cent of the total in 1962, 


As the preceding table indicates, most of the superphosphate 
sold in Canada is for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, This is 
true for both the single and triple form, In 1962, sales of superphos~ 
phates for direct application to the soil were equivalent to approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons of phosphoric acid, only seven per cent of the total; 
an estimated 107,000 tons of phosphoric acid were represented by pur- 
chases for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, 


The Canadian market for superphosphates has a distinct, 
regional pattern, Ina preceding general part of this section on fer- 
tilizers, it was pointed out that the mixed fertilizer industry was 
located mainly east of Manitoba, particularly in Ontario and Quebec, 

It was also noted that mixed fertilizers are not shipped long distances 
because of the transportation costs involved, Therefore, since the 
mixed fertilizer industry accounts for more than 90 per cent of the 
Canadian sales of superphosphates (in terms of phosphoric acid), the 
bulk of the Canadian market appears to be mainly east of Manitoba, and 
is concentrated chiefly in Ontario and Quebec, 


Purchases of superphosphates for direct application to the 
soil are also mainly in these provinces, For example, in the crop year 
1963-64, 94 per cent of the sales of single superphosphate for this 
purpose were in Ontario and Quebec, 68 per cent in Ontario, Ontario 
also accounted for more than 80 per cent of the sales of triple super- 
phosphate for direct application, As is shown in the table which 
follows, sales of superphosphates in the Prairies are very small; this 
region obtains most of its phosphoric acid from ammonium phosphate, 


Sales of Superphosphates for Direct Application 
to the Soil, Crop Years, 1961-62 to 1963—64 


Crop Years 


Ended Atlantic Prairie 

June 30 Provs. Que, Ont. Provs, B,C, Canada 
Single Superphosphate - tons -~ 
1961-62 ike aeess) 10,607 21,742 in baa lyare 34,654 
1962~63 1,065 8,706 23,828 2 105) 34,652 
Triple Superphosphate 
1961-62 ~ ah 1,088 50 648 B hysit doy 
1962-63 19 266 ily bys ~ 556 2,056 
1963~64, 26 22 23922 46 seal 3,587 


Source: D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 
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The superphosphates which are sold commercially contain vary= 
ing amounts of available phosphoric acid and they are priced on the 
basis of the phosphoric acid which they contain, Canadian prices are 
not published, but in the U.S.A. prices are quoted per unit ton (a ton 
of the product containing one per cent of phosphoric acid). In 1964 
the price of single superphosphate in bulk, f.0,b,. Cartaret, New Jersey, 
and Baltimore, Maryland, was 93 cents a unit ton or $18.60 for a prod- 
uct containing 20 per cent of available phosphoric acid, During the 
same year, triple superphosphate, f.o,b. vessel, at Florida ports, was 
quoted at $1.05 per unit ton, or $48,30 per ton for a material contain» 
ing 46 per cent of phosphoric acid, Although single superphosphate 
provides phosphoric acid at a lower cost, the triple superphosphate, 
because of its much higher concentration of phosphoric acid, is more 
economical to transport particularly where long distances are involved, 


Foreign Trade 


Until the Electric Reduction Company (Erco) began large scale 
production of superphosphates at Port Maitland, Ontario, most Canadian 
output was by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company (Cominco), 
in British Columbia, Because the Prairies and British Columbia did not 
constitute a large market for these products, a large part of Cominco's 
production was exported, At the same time, however, the principal 
market area for superphosphates, in Eastern Canada, was largely depend 
ent on imports to supply its requirements of these products, 


Superphosphates Purchases and Imports, 
1958-64 


Single Triple 

% Imports % Imports 

Purch, Imports of Purch, Purch, Imports of Purch, 

‘OOO tons per cent ‘OOO tons per cent 
1958 343 3 50 45 Ad, 100 
nee) 373 142 38 57 64 100 
1960 BA, 120 36 fe’ 83 100 
1961 Le 125 34 ‘iy 67 LOO 
1962 373 110 29 86 55 64 
1963 ee 8h oe A 42 oe 
1964 ee 13 e@ s@ 63 ee 


Source: Derived from D.B.S., Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207; 
Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46~220; 
Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8161 and s.c. 8162 


Since the establishment of Erco as a major producer of super= 
phosphates, in 1962, Canadian imports have declined in relation to total 
purchases and exports have risen sharply, particularly of triple super~ 
phosphates, Until 1962 imports of both kinds greatly exceeded exports 
and imports of single superphosphates continued to be much larger than 
exports even after 1962, However, by far the most significant factor 
in Canada's international trade in these products has been the very 
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impressive increase in exports of triple superphosphates which seems 
likely to give Canada a favourable balance in the value of trade in 
this product within a year or two, 


Between 1954 and 1958 imports of single superphosphate varied 
between 165,000 and 185,000 tons annually, valued at between $3.1 mil-~ 
lion and $3.4 million. In 1964 they amounted to 113,000 tons valued at 
$2.1 million, a decrease of more than one-third in value from the mid- 
nineteen fifties. Imports of triple superphosphate reached a peak of 
83,000 tons in 1960 when they were valued at $3.9 million, They de— 
clined to 42,000 tons in 1963 but increased again in 1964 to 63,000 
tons valued at $3.7 million, likely reflecting the strong demand for 
phosphatic fertilizers in Canada in that year, Imports of superphos- 
phates were almost entirely from the U.S.A, 


Imports of Bids Sooners Selected Years, 
195h—64 

Single Superphosphate Triple Superphosphate Total 

‘000 tons $*000 ‘000 tons $000 $000 

1954 180,2 35432 Ae Ay) 903 4,335 
1956 184.0 bya’ S655 1,741 Seis. 
1958 173 4 D3eie Ad .2 2,020 55312 
1960 a LS Te Papeete) eb Pet 3,926 6,104 
1961 124.6 PSY: 674 ape eis 5, 62h 
1962 109.8 2,026 Ses, 2,769 4,795 
1963 83.9 1,597 41.9 2,068 3,665 
1964, eb 2,142 6533 3,685 5827 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8161 and s.c. 8162 


Canadian export statistics do not show superphosphates 
separately. However, all or almost all of the exports have been to 
the U.S.A.; the table which follows shows the imports into the U.S.A, 
from Canada, The data indicate that exports of single superphosphate 
have not increased significantly since the 1950's and they remain 
unimportant relative to exports of triple superphosphates, Exports of 
the latter product have increased from a few hundred tons in the late 
nineteen fifties, to nearly 80,000 tons, valued at more than four 
million dollars in 1964. Thus in a period of five years (1959 to 1964) 
the net import balance has declined from approximately $5.4 million 
to $1,8 million, 
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Exports of Superphosphates to the U.S.A. 
1958-64, 


Single Superphosphate Triple Superphosphate Total 

tons $'000 tons $* 000 $t000 

1958 45) L 55k 33 37 
L959 43 2 SIS) 58 60 
1960 1,245 ab it O25 oe 82 
1961 1,289 25 2,179 136 161 
1962 Ls Ae 43 49,674 2,692 ayitD 
1963 1,269 56 373139 (4) Bs 2,068 
1964 on ae 78,656 SR Nal Be 97i: 


(a) Includes single superphosphate 


Source: U.S. Imports for Consumptidédn, FT-110, s.c. 8519300, 
sec. 8519400 and s.c. 5612000 


Tariff Considerations 


When superphosphates are imported for use as fertilizers, 
they are entered under tariff item 663 as manufactured or compounded 
fertilizers at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., MF.N. When imported 
for use in the manufacture of fertilizers they are entered under item 
663b, free of duty under all Tariffs. If either single or triple 
superphosphate were imported for any other purpose they would be clas— 
sified under tariff item 218, as "acid phosphate, not medicinal", at 
rates of Free, Bers, and co peCes lieben 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, all superphosphates are 
classified under heading 31.03, "mineral or chemical fertilisers, 
phosphatic", regardless of their intended use, 


At the present time superphosphates are known to be used only 
as fertilizers or as materials for the manufacture of fertilizers, In 
this context tariff items 663 and 663b correspond with the provisions 
of B.T.N. heading 31.03 regarding these products, If superphosphates 
began to be used for other purposes the provisions of heading 31.03 
would continue to apply although existing items 663 and 663b would not 
be applicable, 


At the public hearings on fertilizers and at other hearings 
of Reference 120 ~ Chemicals, several companies and associations made 
general representations relevant to superphosphates, These are dis- 
cussed in a preceding section which deals with the subject of ferti- 
lizers in general, The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an 
interest in superphosphate in a general submission dealing with ferti- 
lizers., The representations of the Federation are also discussed in 
the above-mentioned general section on fertilizers, 


The Electric Reduction Company (Erco) expressed an interest 
in phosphatic fertilizers of heading 31.03, including single and triple 
superphosphate, The company recommended that these products be clas~ 
sified under an item worded like heading 31.03 of the B.T.N. and bear- 
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ing the rates which now apply to tariff item 663, namely, Free, B.P, 
andaSep. ce, M.F.N.(1) ID effect, the proposal was for a continuation 
of the existing rates for superphosphates, However, heading 31.03 
applies to other phosphatic fertilizers, for example, basic slag and 
calcined calcium phosphates, Erco'ts rate proposal was limited to the 
superphosphates which are classified under heading 31.03; the company 
made no proposals regarding rates of duty for any of the other products 
classified by the heading, 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
(Cominco) also expressed an interest in superphosphate as a manufac- 
turer of the product, (2) In its submissions to the Board the company 
consistently opposed any increase in rates of duty for chemicals, In 
connection with manufactured or compounded fertilizers which are entered 
under tariff item 663, the company proposed that the rates should be 
reduced to free entry under all Tariffs, The existing rates under this 
itemranre) Free guber.) andibpece sg: MoraN. 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF B.T.N. HEADING 31,03 


Basic Slag 


The Explanatory Notes to the B.T.N. refer to basic slag as 
follows: 


"Basic slag (also known as 'Thomas slag', 'Thomas phosphates', 
‘phosphatic slagt or ‘metallurgical phosphates'), It is a 
by-product of the manufacture of steel from phosphatic iron 
in basic furnaces or converters,"(3 


The product is known to be used in Canada for direct application to the 
soil, as a source of phosphoric acid; it is not known if it is used in 
the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, 


The total known use of basic slag as a fertilizer has varied 
from 600 tons to about 800 tons between 1958 and 1963, Its use in the 
crop year of 1963-64 was only 205 tons. Almost all of the Canadian 
consumption for this purpose is in the province of Quebec; only an 
occasional few tons were used in Ontario. 


There are no known imports of basic slag, but U.S. data 
indicate that there are exports from Canada to the U.S.A. Exports are 
not regular, but are sometimes significant, for example, in 1960 and 
1964 there were no exports to the U.S.A., while in 1962, 2,253 tons 
valued at $157,000 were exported, 


If imported for application to the soil, basic slag is entered 
into Canada under tariff item 372, "electric and blast furnace slag", 
free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N, Tariffs. This item is 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 83, p. 12762 

(2 sameyevolel 5.8 De (Le 

(3) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, Third 
Impression, Vol. 1, p. 306 
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outside the terms of Reference 120, If entered for use in the manufac~ 
ture of fertilizers the product would be classified under tariff item 
663b, free of duty under both the B.P, and M,F.N, Tariffs. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed basic slag as 
a fertilizer in which it had an interest; the representations of the 
Federation are discussed in a preceding section which deals with fer- 
tilizers in general, 


Other Products 


Heading 31,03 specifies the following single products in 
addition to those already discussed under this heading: disintegrated 
calcined) calcium phosphates, calcined natural aluminum calcium phos- 
phates, and calcium hydrogen phosphate containing not less than 0,2 
per cent by weight of fluorine, There are no data available regarding 
their importance in Canadian commerce, 


The heading also includes any of the single products classi~ 
fied by the heading, mixed together, or any of these mixtures or single 
products when mixed with inorganic fertilizing substances, There are 
no data available regarding these, 


The representations that were made to the Board,which would 
relate to these products,were general in nature and are discussed in a 
preceding part of this chapter, 


It should be noted that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
listed dicalcium phosphate as a constituent of fertilizers in which the 
Federation was interested, Because the Federation's proposals were 
concerned with fertilizers in general, they are also dealt with in the 
general section, 


All of the products or mixtures referred to above would be 
entered under tariff item 663b if imported for use in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, If imported for direct application to the soil, the 
mixtures and calcined natural aluminum calcium phosphates would be 
entered under tariff item 663, but disintegrated calcium phosphates 
and calcium hydrogen phosphate containing not less than 0,2 per cent 
of fluorine would be entered under tariff item 711, with rates of 
UD VeGas bane Old 0 ece ga Mahan s 


When imported for non—fertilizer use the mixtures might be 
classified under item 220a(i) or 711, both of which bear rates of 15 
PeCey BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. For non-fertilizer use disintegrated 
calcium phosphates and calcium hydrogen phosphate would remain under 
item 218, but calcined natural aluminum calcium phosphates would prob- 
ably be classified under item 711, 


Because of the absence of information and representations on 
these various products, it is assumed that they are not of major come 
mercial significance in Canada, Most would probably be covered by 
representations which were made to the Board regarding fertilizers in 
general, 
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MINERAL OR CHEMICAL FERTILISERS, POTASSIC - B.T.N. 31,04 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 31.04 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature relates to 
the following: 


A, 1. Crude natural potassium salts (carnallite, kainite, 

sylvinite, etc.) 

2. Crude potassium salts obtained in the sugar industry from 
residues of beet molasses, 

3. Potassium chloride, whatever its degree of purity. 

4. Potassium sulphate containing not more than 52 per cent by 
weight of potassium oxide, 

5. Magnesium sulphate - potassium sulphate containing 30 per 
cent or less by weight of potassium oxide, 


B,. Fertilizers consisting of any of the above mixed together, 
only if of a kind used as fertilizers, 


Potassium chloride is by far the most important of the above 
materials; its production in 1964 was valued at almost $31 million, 
Potassium sulphate is often used as a substitute source of potassium 
for crops which cannot tolerate the chloride. Potassium sulphate, in 
the fertilizer grade, is not produced in Canada and annual imports vary 
between $750,000 and $1,000,000, Magnesium sulphate — potassium sul- 
phate (sulphate of potash magnesia) also is not available from Canadian 
production and imports are valued, currently, at about $85,000 per year, 


The discussion which follows deals with each of the above- 
mentioned materials, in the order given, 


POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 


Potassium chloride occurs naturally in minerals such as 
sylvite (sylvinite), carnallite and kainite, and is valued for its 
potassium content; sylvite, because of its high potassium content, is 
the most valuable of the group, For some applications, for example 
fertilizing the soil, the minerals can be used without refining; for 
chemical applications, a highly refined material, exceeding 99 per cent 
or more of potassium chloride is used, 


Very extensive deposits of sylvite exist in Saskatchewan, 
and large scale development of these was undertaken in 1958. Serious 
problems arose because of the seepage of water into the shaft linings 
and it was not until late in 1962 that the Saskatchewan deposits were 
brought into large scale production, Until 1962, the state of New 
Mexico was the principal North American source of these minerals, 


The Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1963, states: 
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"Potash is one of the three basic ingredients in mixed chem— 
ical fertilizers, the others being phosphorus and nitrogen, 
The familiar grade notations on packaged fertilizers, such as 
5-10-15, indicate the percentage content of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash in that order, As fertilizer, potash con- 
tributes to healthy plant growth and assures the maximum of 
balanced development by regulating the intake of other ferti- 


lizer ingredients, 


"About 95 per cent of the potash produced is used as ferti- 
lizer, five per cent is used in the form of various chemicals 
of which potassium hydroxide has the widest application, Most 
fertilizer potash is used as concentrates of muriate (KCL) in 


various strengths, mixed with other ingredients, 


Smaller 


amounts are used as potassium sulphate for particular soils 


and crops," 


Potassium chloride is available commercially in several 
grades whose potassium content is specified either in terms of equiv- 


alent potassium oxide (K20) or potassium chloride (KCL). 


The commerci- 


ally important grades are given below. In addition to these, very pure 
forms are also available for use as a chemical reagent and for pharma— 


ceutical manufacture, 


Minimum K20 

Equivalent 
Potassium manure salts 2018 
Potassium muriate, standard grade 60 
Potassium chloride, chemical grade 63.26 


(a) The usual commercial designation 


The Industry 


Minimum KCL 


Equivalent 


3126 
Wed 
99,9562) 


Canadian developments in potash were reviewed in the follow- 


ing terms in the Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1962, 


"A new mineral industry was added to the impressive Canadian 
list when the large-scale potash mining and processing oper— 
ation of International Minerals & Chemical Corporation (Canada) 
Limited (IMC) at Esterhazy, Saskatchewan, was successfully 
brought into production in August 1962. Energy, unusual 
engineering skill and persistence have been necessary to solve 
the problems of sinking a shaft to the potash deposits ..,. 

At year-end the plant was operating at near capacity and ship— 
ments were being made to Canadian and foreign purchasers," 


The 1963 Yearbook stated: 
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"In September 1963 the first full year of potash production 
was completed in Canada and by December 31 more than one 
million tons of muriate of potash had been produced. Inter— 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited 
(IMC), the single producer in Canada during 1963, reached 

the capacity of its Esterhazy, Sask., facilities and announced 
plans for expansion of the present plant and the start of a 
new shaft to triple productive capacity by 1968, Two other 
companies, Potash Company of America and Kalium Chemicals 
Limited, were completing facilities at year end and planned to 
start potash production during 1964. 


"These and other companies in earlier stages of development 
are expected to raise Canada's potash productive capacity from 
about ten per cent of the world total in 1964 to 15 per cent 
by 1966 and to 20 per cent or more by 1970." 


The 1963 article discusses the very large investments for ex- 
ploration, the development of the deposits and the construction of 
shafts and plants, and estimates that to the end of 1963 more than 
$200 million had been spent in Saskatchewan for these purposes, ‘The 
article also assesses the competitiveness of Saskatchewan-produced 
potash and states: 


"The vast reserves of high grade material in Saskatchewan 
make this area an attractive source of potash despite the 
high development cost. In attempting, therefore, to assess 
the position of Canada in the world potash industry, con— 
Sideration must be given to the volume and quality of Cana— 
dian potash, the cost of production, transportation and 
marketing, and also the rate at which world-wide potash 
demand is increasing ... 


"It is widely acknowledged that the reserves in western 
Canada, with their high-quality potash, are the most 
attractive of all known world deposits, and it is probable 
that modern plants based on these deposits will have unit 
costs lower than any in the world," 


The magnitude of the development of the Saskatchewan deposits 
is tremendous. Various reports indicate that between 1964 and 1970 at 
least one-half billion dollars will have been spent in the further ex- 
ploitation of them. The table which follows lists the companies which 
had already started production or construction by 1965, or were com- 
mitted to start construction by 1967, according to announcements by the 
various interests involved, The consummation of these plans could 
result in an annual production of 11.4 million tons of potash in Sask- 
atchewan by 1970, the equivalent of total world production of potash 
in 1963. eh) 


In addition, several companies have announced that they are 
actively exploring potash rights which they hold in the province and 


(1) The information cited here and in the following, was abstracted 
from an article by C.M, Bartley in the Canadian Mining Journal, 
February 1965, p. 130-3 
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are planning to begin construction between 1968 and 1970, C.M. Bartley 
estimates that these projects may result in additional productive cap- 
acity of 4.5 million tons in 1971 or 1972, Companies which are in this 
category include Noranda Mines, Shell Canada, Sifto Salt, Southwest 
Potash (American Climax) and others. 


Potential Production of Potash in Saskatchewan, by 1970 


Estimated Estimated 
Productive Estimated Year of 
Capacity Cost Production 
tOO0O tons $ million 
Started or Committed 
International Minerals & 
Chemical 1,600 4Or a) 1962 
2,500 0 1967 
Potash Co. of America 600 37 1965 
Kalium Chemical Ltd, 700 L0 1964 
Alwinsal Potash 1,000 50 1968 
U.S. Borax & Chemical 1,000 _60 1968 
7,400 aot 
Construction Planned 1965~67 
Canberra Oil 1,000 50 1968 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting 1,000 50 1969 
Continental Potash 1,000 50 1969 
Duval Corp. 1,000 _4O 1970 
1, ,000 190 
Construction Planned 1968 & 
1969 1,500 210 1971 & 1972 


(a) Excludes cost of plant 


Source: Adapted from C.M, Bartley, Potash, Canadian Mining Journal, 
February 1965, p. 131 


Most of the Saskatchewan production will be by shaft mining, 
However, Kalium Chemical, which is already in production, is using a 
solution mining process and a few other companies may also adopt this 
method of extracting potash from underground deposits, Solution mining 
results in a purer product than is possible with normal shaft mining 
methods, However, even the solution mining process is not likely to 
yield the chemical grade, which is a minimum of 99,95 per cent of 
potassium chloride. The costs of the additional refining required to 
produce the chemical grade are suggested by the fact that in April, 
1965, in the U.S.A., the standard, agricultural grade in bulk, was 
priced at $25.80 a ton (60 per cent Ko0) and the chemical grade was 
$33 a ton, 28 per cent higher in price, 
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The Market 


Between 1957 and 196), Canadian use of potassium chloride 
increased from 137,000 tons to an estimated 218,000 tons, valued in 
196, at approximately $5 million. Most of the potassium chloride that 
is consumed in Canada is for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers and 
for direct application to the soil. Other uses are small and probably 
account for less than five per cent of the total. Most of the Canadian 
consumption is of the relatively impure, fertilizer grades; for other 
applications a product of high purity (99.95 per cent or more of potas- 
sium chloride) is ordinarily required. 


Apparent Domestic Disappearance of Potassium Chloride, 


1957-64, 


Est. Apparent Kstim. Use 


Prod. Imports Exports (a) Disappearance As Fertilizer 
- thousand tons - 


1957 : 137 2 137 129 
1958 i 131 131 127 
1959 59 95 g W7 139 
1960 eat, 7 We Us 
1961 = 170 x 170 163 
1962 135r Mine 95(b) 186() 179'®) 
1963-1, 045 7h 922(b) 197() 190b) 
Tbh Oh 15087 Cr) we pad) 218(b) 211 (b) 


(a) 1957-1961, imports into U.S.A. from Canada, U.S. data 
(b) Estimated 


Source: Derived from various publications of the D.B.S.3; the Canadian 
Minerals Yearbook; U.S. Imports for Consumption, FT-110; and 
other publications 


Potassic fertilizers are used mainly in provinces east of 
Manitoba, particularly in Ontario. In the crop year of 1963-64, the 
fertilizers used in provinces east of Manitoba contained the equivalent 
of 117,400 tons of potassium oxide (K20), 97 per cent of the total use 
in Canada of 120,700 tons. Ontario alone accounted for ‘75,800 tons, 
or 63 per cent of the Canadian use, in terms of K20. 


Potassium chloride is by far the most important source of the 
K20 accounted for in the preceding table. However, it should be noted 
that the potash contained in other fertilizer materials is also in- 
cluded in the above, for example, the potash contained in potassium 
sulphate and potassium magnesium sulphate. The consumption of and 
therefore the demand for potassic fertilizers is obviously mainly 
east of the Great Lakes. 


The chemical grade of potassium chloride is used in the pro- 
duction of potassium hydroxide, potassium chlorate, synthetic rubber, 
and various other products, the principal use in Canada being for po- 
tassium hydroxide. The cruder forms cannot be used in place of the 
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chemical grade because of the impurities which they contain. On the 
other hand, the higher cost of the chemical grade makes its use in the 
manufacture of fertilizers unlikely. Thus the market for the chemical 
grade of potassium chloride is generally quite different from that for 
the agricultural and mine-run grades. 


Potash Contained in Fertilizers Sold in Canada, by Regions, 


_ itt Crop Years, 1962-63 and 1963-64 


1962-63 =) eee Wee een wen! 5-21 eee 
In In In 
Materials Mixtures Total Materials Mixtures Total 


as thousand tons contained K20 


Atl, Provs. OF ies Lik 0.2 sheesh fee 
Quebec O.4 2367 ASABE Oss DINO 2h 
Ontario 8.3 boo 2 b7E5 ny 6332 (ee 
Prairies O71 O13 033 OTL 0.4 One. 
ECs 0.8 1.9 2.6 0.8 260: meets 

Canada OE 102.3 FHL ALS, Te: 106.6 12037 


Source: D.B.S,, Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207 


Most of the Canadian market for the chemical grade is at 
Buckingham, Quebec (Erco); Cornwall, Ontario (C.I.L.)3; Sarnia, Ontario 
(Polymer); Trail, B.C. (Cominco); and Vancouver, B.C. (Caw 
1960, Canadian Industries Limited (C.I.L.) and in 1961, Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited comin began to use 
the chemical grade as the raw material for the production of potassium 
hydroxide, The Electric Reduction Company (Erco) uses this grade in 
the manufacture of potassium chlorate and Polymer Corporation uses it 
in the production of synthetic rubber. 


The demand for the chemical grade rose sharply after C.I.L. 
and Cominco began to manufacture potassium hydroxide, However, even 
after this expansion the use of the chemical grade was not very large, 
amounting to less than 5,000 tons in 1961. Erco and C.I.L. agreed 
that it was unlikely that the chemical grade of pobgee ry chloride 
would be produced in Canada in the foreseeable future,\1 


Pricing Policy and Prices 


Potash is sold in Canada and in the U.5.A., f.o.b. works, on 
the basis of its potassium oxide content. Prices are quoted per unit 
ton. One unit-ton is 2,000 pounds of potash containing one per cent 
of potassium oxide equivalent. Thus a product designated as 60 per 
cent K20 (potassium oxide equivalent), a common designation, priced at 
40 cents a unit ton, would have a value of $24 per ton. The material 
containing 60 per cent Ko0 would contain 94.8 per cent of potassium 
chloride. 


In June, 1962, International Minerals and Chemical Corporation 
Canada Limited (I.M.C.), at that time the only Canadian producer, issued 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3085-6, 3092 
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the following schedule of Canadian potash prices on materials contracted 
for prior to July 1, 1963, Contracts subsequent to June 30, 1963 were 
five per cent higher, 


Potash Prices, July and August, 1963, in Canadian Funds, 
£,.0,b, Mine, Saskatchewan 


In Bulk Bagged 
¢ per unit $ per ton 2) $ per net ton(a) 
Standard muriate, 
min. 60% Ko0 Bl ee 22,00 28,35 
Coarse muriate, 
min, 60% K20 38.5 23,10 29.00 
Granular muriate, 
min. 60% K20 39.6 235116 29.65 


(a) Assumes 60% K5O0 content 


Source: Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963 


Prices of potassium chloride of higher purity than the ferti- 
lizer grade are ordinarily quoted for carload lots, at the producer's 
works, The chemical grade is specified as containing a minimum of 
99.95 per cent of potassium chloride, The potassium chloride of even 
higher purity, which is available for use as a reagent and in pharma-— 
ceutical products, is much more expensive than the chemical grade, For 
example, in April 1965, the quoted price for the chemical grade in bulk 
was $33 a ton; at the same time the U.S.P. crystals, in drums, were 
priced at 174 cents a pound, equivalent to $350 a ton and the U.S.P,. 
powder, in drums, was equivalent to about $500 a ton, Prices in the 
U.S.A. of the fertilizer and chemical grades are shown below, 


Prices of Potassium Chloride, in the U.S.A., 
Carload Lots, Bulk at Works, 1959-6 


Potassium Muriate (Chloride) Standard Chemical Grade 


Year Per Unit-ton Per ton 60% K20 99.95% KCL 
U.S, dollars $ U.S. per ton 
1959 230 Leg} AGS 18,00 — 20.70 29.00 
1960 033 — 0345 19.80, = 20.70 28,00) = 29,00 
1961 oD = he 315 21.00 =— 22,50 29.00 = 31.00 
1962 Diem es] 21.00 = 22.20 Shee 
1963 037 - 40 22.20 = 24.00 31.00 
1964, 236 = 40 21.60 — 24,00 1 00. «333700 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
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Foreign Trade 


Until 1962 Canada was dependent on imports for supplies of 
potassium chloride, except for 1959 when Canada produced an estimated 
59,000 tons. Imports reached their peak in 1961, the year before 
I.M.C. brought its Saskatchewan operation into production, In that 
year 170,000 tons valued at $4.4 million were imported, Imports have 
declined in each year since then and in 1964 were 67,000 tons valued 
at two million dollars, 


Imports of Potassium Chloride, by Principal Country 


of Origin, Selected Years, 1953-64 


West Total 
France Germany U.Se5sRe Europe Uadehe Total Imports 

- thousand tons - 1000 tons $'000 
1953 29 25 ~ 5h, 66 an | 25914 
1955 30 37 ~ 66 70 138 SOL 
1957 2h, 36 = 60 76 137 3,406 
liege. 16 19 5 ral a0 95 Byeb2 
1960 ay 29 6 oie 89 147 35252 
1961 ak 33 5 63 107 170 1,402 
1962 22 25 13 60 88 148 L5307 
1963 14 10 13 tt 38 7h 2,096 
1964 9 8 {i oh 43 67 1255 


Source? “DBS, “Trade of Canada Inportsyes ,cw eles 


Almost all imports of potash are normally entered in provinces 


east of Manitoba. Those entered in British Columbia are relatively 


small and almost none is entered in the Prairie Provinces. All imports 
from Europe enter in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec; the bulk of im 


ports from the U.S.A. are entered in Ontario, 


Imports of Muriate of Potash, by Region of Entry, 


Selected Years, 1958~63 


Atlantic British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 


— thousand tons - 


1958 29 29 68 5 Lia: 
1960 36 29 a3 8 147 
1961 oy 5D B 8 170 
1962 32 3h 2 S) 148 
1963 22 15 3h 3 7h 
1964, ae a ae is 67 


Source: (D,B,Sssii8.C5 96155 jnece ese lobe 
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In 1964 estimated exports were about six times as large as 
total Canadian consumption, and as new production facilities are 
brought into operation Canadian consumption will become an even smaller 
fraction of exports. In spite of this, it is probable that Canada will 
continue to import fairly substantial amounts of potassium chloride, 
Costs of freight from Saskatchewan to eastern Canadian destinations are 
high relative to the value of the product, and the laid-down cost of 
imported potash in some parts of the Central and Atlantic provinces 
will probably continue to be less than that of the Saskatchewan potash, 
Moreover, the chemical grade is not made in Canada, 


Canadian export statistics do not show potassium chloride 
separately, However a large proportion of the exports is to the U.5S.A.3 
U.S. data show that Canadian exports to that country were 76,400 tons 
valued at $1.6 million in 1962; 563,000 tons valued at $13 million in 
1963 and 837,357 tons valued at $19.4 million in 1964, Canada also 
shipped potassium chloride to a number of other countries in 1963 and 
1964 including, for example, Britain, Brazil and Japan. Exports to 
Japan were particularly large, being valued at $6,5 million in 1963 and 
$8.1 million in 1964. In total, exports to countries other than the 
U.S.A. were approximately 350,000 tons in 1963 and 450,000 tons in 1964, 


The Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963, reviews the outlook for 
the Canadian potash industry in the following terms: 


"Because of the small size of the domestic market ... the 
development of the Canadian potash industry depends on its 
ability to export in competition with other sources through 
out the world ... 


"Canadian potash will have some competitive advantage in the 
large nearby market south of the Great Lakes, and in the 
expanding markets in Japan and other Pacific basin countries, 
Other markets in the United States and throughout the world 
appear to be attainable in spite of more serious competition 
from established producers," 


Tariff Considerations 


Potassium chloride, in the grades that would ordinarily be 
used for agricultural purposes, is entered under tariff item 209, 


Most~ 
British Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 
Item 209 Tariff AN Wage ba is 
Potash, muriate and sulphate of, crude; 
Saltpetre or nitrate of potash. .<encsesse Free Free 


The less concentrated, crude forms such as kainite, German 
potash salts and German mineral potash are entered under item 662, also 
free of duty under both the B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs, 


8h 


The forms of potassium chloride which would be sufficiently 
pure to be described as "chemical" grade or which would meet the 
specifications of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia were entered under item 208t, 
Free, B.P. and 15 pec., MF.N. until July 3, 1962, when temporary item 
209e, "potassium chloride", was established, duty-free, B.P. and 
M.F.N. 


The very pure materials would not ordinarily be used for 
the manufacture of fertilizers because of their cost. However, all 
forms of potassium chloride could be entered under tariff item 663b 
when imported for use in the manufacture of fertilizers. 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature crude natural potassium 
salts such as carnallite, kainite and sylvinite are classified under 
heading 31.04. This heading also includes potassium chloride what- 
ever its degree of purity. Thus, insofar as heading 31.04 relates to 
potassium chloride, it covers the forms of the product which would be 
entered under tariff items 209, 209e and 662. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed potassium 
chloride as a constituent of fertilizers and requested continued free 
entry for materials and chemicals used in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers, and’ supported rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c.,'M.F.N., for 
chemicals used as fertilizers, that is, sereuiteie of the rate pro- 
visions of tariff items 662, 663 and 663b. 


Only one company, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada Limited, made representations to the Board relating speci- 
fically to the forms of potassium chloride entered under item 209 and 
expressed this interest principally in terms of fertilizer use. The 
company proposed continued free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs.\2 


In support of continued free entry for the less pure potas- 
sium chloride entered under item 209, the spokesman for Cominco said: 


"The present tariff schedule provides for free entry of 
potassium chloride under tariff item 663b, because it is 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers, and provides for free entry under tariff item 209. 
Imposition of a duty on potassium chloride would not serve 
the best interests of the Canadian economy because it would 
add to the cost of the company's manufacture of fertilizers, 
of which the major part is sold for export in a highly com- 
petitive market. "(3 


The company spokesman also referred to the possibility of 
retaliatory action on the part of countries which might be affected by 
the imposition of a duty on potassium chloride entering Canada. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 83, p. 12614 
(2) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3107 
(an GSame sav oleae ls (pes L0G 
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Although the discussion appeared to be involved mainly with 
the use of potassium chloride for the manufacture of fertilizers, the 
spokesman indicated his company's interest in the use of potassium 
chloride for the manufacture of potassium hydroxide and proposed free 
entry under both the B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs, without qualification as 
to the product's made=-in-Canada status, 


Several consumers of the purer grades of potassium chloride 
also made representations to the Board, One of these, Polymer Corpor- 
ation, informed the Board that it favoured free entry under all Tariffs, 
in an end-use item like existing item 851, when the product was imported 
for use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 


Another company, the Electric Reduction Company of Canada 
Limited, proposed that the then current rates of Free, B.P. and 15 pece, 
M.F.N., under item 208t, remain unchanged, 3) Erco described the prod- 
uct which it imported as "technical grade, 99.7 per cent potassium 
chloride." Erco qualified its proposal to apply until the product was 
produced in Canada; at that time it proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 DeCeo,y MF.Ne 


C.I,L. urged free entry under both the B.P, and M.F.N, Tariffs, 
until the product was made in Canada, When it is made in Canada, the 
company supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. & 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
potassium chloride as a chemical of minor importance to its members and 
in a general proposal urged rates of Free, B,P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
unless otherwise provided, for chemicals when used in the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals, until they are made in Canada, (5) The interest of 
the Association would probably be in the very pure, U.S.P. grade, 


Thus, except for end-use interests, there were three proposals 
before the Board concerning the relatively pure forms of potassium 
chloride, Cominco and C.I.L. proposed free entry under both the B,P, 
and M.F.N, Tariffs, the latter company limiting the application of its 
proposal until the product is made in Canada, after which the company 
would support rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Erco proposed 
continuation of the then existing rates, under item 208t, of Free, B.P, 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Ercots proposal also applies only until the product 
is made in Canada and supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.ce, 
M.F.N., thereafter, 


The relatively pure grades of potassium chloride have always 
been imported, and this situation is likely to continue. The available 
evidence indicates that all imports of the chemical grade have been 
from the U.S.A. and that the U.S.A. will probably continue to be the 
source of the material, Therefore only the M.F.N. Tariff is, or is 
likely to be, significant for imports of the product, 


@) PranacriptsevOleeol spews 

2) Same, Vol. 20, pe 2892; Vol. 89, p. 13501 
(3) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3082 

(4) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3102-3 

(5) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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In discussing C.I.L.'s proposal that free entry should be 
provided only until the product was ruled to be made in Canada, the 
company spokesman did not say what rates of duty he thought would be 
appropriate at that time, He did state that he expected that the pro- 
ducer: might request rates of 15. p,c.,) ByP. ands 207 pyc. Mer Nout 
did not indicate why he thought such a proposal would be forthcoming. 
Neither C.1.L. nor the Industry Committee, whose proposal is noted 
below, indicated why rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., would 
be appropriate when the chemical grade was ruled made in Canada, 


The Electric Reduction Company considered that even when a 
product is not produced in Canada, the country benefits from imposing 
and collecting a duty on its entry. On the other hand, both C.I.L. and 
Cominco contended that such a duty would increase their costs of pro- 
ducing potassium hydroxide and would adversely affect their ability to 
compete with foreign producers, 


In early 1964, the price of potassium chloride, 99.95 per cent 
pure, in bulk, f.0.b. Carlsbad, New Mexico, was $U.S. 31 or about $Can. 
33,48. <A duty of 15 per cent at this price would amount to $5.02 per 
ton of potassium chloride as the additional cost to purchasers arising 
out of the tariff, at least so long as there is no Canadian production, 
As indicated in the discussion on potassium hydroxide, the hydroxide 
would tend to bear all of this additional cost. Because about 1,700 
pounds of potassium chloride are needed to produce one ton of potassium 
hydroxide, 45 per cent solution, the proposed duty would add about $3 
per ton to the cost of producing potassium hydroxide, Almost all of 
the potassium hydroxide which is imported is now entered free of duty 
under tariff item 209a(1), 


C.1.L.'s expectation that any future producer of the refined 
grades of potassium chloride in Canada would request rates of duty of 
15> PeCe, Bere and 20 pic.s Mi¥.Ns, did’ not*appear” justi treasto the 
spokesman for the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. He pointed 
out that the initial production of the agricultural grade, which was 
planned in Saskatchewan, envisaged an exportable surplus of 500,000 
tons annually out of a total output of 600,000 tons. He also indicated 
that the market for a large part of this surplus was likely to be in 
the U.S.A., and that in consequence the producers in Canada were un-— 
likely to risk retaliatory action by requesting that duties be imposed 
on imports of the relatively small volume of refined potassium chloride 
entering Canada from the U.S.A, 


Current information indicates that production of potassium 
chloride in Saskatchewan already exceeds an annual rate of 1,000,000 
tons, With an indicated use in Canada of about 200,000 tons, Canada 
is already exporting about 85 per cent of its production, This lends 
support to the statement by the spokesman for Cominco that, 


"They [the producers in Canada/ are going to depend largely 
on the United States market, and that is a point we are 
going to emphasize here, that they are very unlikely to ask 
for a tariff into Canada in view of the dependence on the 
United States market for exports," 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3113 
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By 1962, after a substantial expansion in the use of the 
chemical grade,the market for potassium chloride chemical grade was 
estimated to be less than 5,0CO tons annually, with little likelihood 
of substantial growth in the near future. According to the evidence 
and information from one of the major producers of the product, the 
foreseeable demand for the chemical grade is unlikely to be sufficient 
to warrant its production in Canada, 


None of the proposals by the companies dealt specifically 
with the re-wording of the items for potassium chloride in terms of the 
Brussels Nomenclature. However, none of them seemed opposed to the 
general proposal by the Industry Committee for such re-wording. Cer- 
tain interests, as noted above, favoured the continuation of end-use 
provisions. 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature potassium chloride is 
excluded from the general provision for chlorides under heading 28.30, 
Even in the pure state it is classified with fertilizers under heading 
31.04° or 31.05. Heading 31.05 refers (among other matters) to mixtures 
of materials and to materials in packages whose gross weight does not 
exceed 10 kilogram (22.05 pounds). Heading 31.04 is that under which 
potassium chloride as a single product and in larger packages is 
classified. Heading 31.04 would apply to almost all of the potassium 
chloride entering commercial trade. Thus, as indicated earlier, B.T.N. 
heading 31.04 would provide for the products which may now be entered 
under tariff items 209, 209e and 662. 


Some representations were made principally in terms of the 
existing Customs Tariff, others in the context of the 3.T.N. classi- 
fication. The Industry Committee set up a suggested form of proposal 
which, to some extent, provided for these various representations. 


The Industry Committee suggested a provision under B.T.N. 
heading 31.04 for separate chemically defined compounds when they are 
not used as fertilizers or for the manufacture of fertilizers.(1) The 
effect of this would be to make potassium chloride, regardless of its 
purity, subject to one set of rates if imported for use as a fertilizer 
or for the manufacture of fertilizers, and subject to another set of 
rates if imported for other purposes, 


At the public hearing in January 1961, the Electric Reduction 
Company of Canada Limited (Erco) referred to the grade which it used 
as being a minimum of 99.7 per cent potassium chloride;\<) C.I.L. said 
the grade it used contained a minimum of 99.9 per cent potassium chlor-— 
ide.(3) In addition, The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, in the U.S.A., 
has published prices for a grade which contains 99.3 per cent potassium 
chloride and which might also be entered as a refined form of potassium 
chloride, under item 209e, 


Because both Erco and C.1.L. specified a minimum potassium 
chloride content for the products to which their proposals were related, 
potassium chloride less than 99.7 per cent pure, if imported for other 
than fertilizer use, would by the Industry Committee's general proposal 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 81, p. 12312 and following 
(2) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3084 
i by Ps NG toe Pa en BR 6 
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be subject to rates of 15 psc., BUP. and) 20 p.c.5, MeF.N 2 ander an item 
like B.T.N. heading 31.04. The Committee's proposal was to apply to 
chemicals for which no other recommendations were made to the Board 

and therefore to potassium chloride less than 99.7 per cent pure, if 
not covered by a fertilizer proposal, 


If the Industry Committee's amendments were adopted and a 
material containing less than 99.7 per cent potassium chloride became 
useable in processes for which the present relatively very pure grades 
are used, Canadian consumers might be deterred from its use by the duty 
of 15 or 20 p.c., even though the grade was not manufactured in Canada 
at that time. The grades of very high purity would, of course, continue 
to be entered free of duty until ruled to be produced in Canada under 
the proposals of C.I.L. and Erco, if these were implemented, 


The Industry Committee did not indicate why rates of 15 p.ce, 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. were appropriate specifically for potassium 
chloride less than 99.7 per cent pure nor, when made in Canada, for 
potassium chloride regardless of purity, and in particular why the B.P,. 
rate was needed. The proposed rates were those proposed generally by 
the Committee for headings and for residual provisions, 


POTASSIUM SULPHATE 


Potassium sulphate is used in Canada almost entirely as a 
fertilizer or for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers. It is valued 
for its potassium content and it is sometimes used in place of potassium 
chloride partly because it is preferred for crops which have less toler- 
ance for the latter form of potassium, Other uses are relatively minor 
and include the production of other potassium salts and as a laboratory 
reagent. As with other potassium products used in fertilizers, the 
degree of concentration is given in terms of potassium oxide (K20) con- 
tent. The term "potash" is frequently applied to potassium sulphate as 
well as to potassium chloride, 


Potassium sulphate may be produced by refining mineral ores; 
it is also readily produced by the reaction of potassium chloride and 
sulphuric acid which yields potassium sulphate and hydrochloric acid. 


The available information indicates that relatively pure po- 
tassium sulphate is produced in Canada, but that the fertilizer grade 
is not available from Canadian production, Canadian supplies of the 
fertilizer grade are imported mainly from the U.S.A., France and West— _ 
ern Germany. Between one-half and two-thirds of the imports originate 
aley wighey preg: 


Canadian imports reached a peak in 1961 of more than 26,000 
tons, valued at slightly more than $1,000,000. They declined thereafter 
and in 1964 were 20,000 tons valued at $825,000, The decline coincides 
with the development of the potash deposits in Saskatchewan, However, 
as was pointed out in the section of the report dealing with potassium 
chloride, costs of overland transportation to provinces east of Mani- 
toba, where most Canadian use of potassic fertilizers occurs, are high, 
and Eastern Canada will probably continue to import large quantities 
of such fertilizers. Moreover, potassium sulphate will continue to be 
used for certain crops, 
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Imports of Potassium Sulphate, by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953-64 


Western 
France Germany U.S.A, Total Imports 

- thousand tons - '000 tons $*000 
LBs BIAS tee 8.6 spy ss 458 
US ike, Zou 1.6 10.3 14.0 L159 
iby) 6.4 Ure did py i Wied s 610 
tO bape Ont ek AU pfs) Di 815 
1961 vat OoL 17.3 26.5 1,0<3 
1962 se! OD 15.1 2l,.0 obey! 
1963 Sar ~ 13.8 18.9 758 
1964, Led “ eeu 19.6 825 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8156 and s.c. 41657 


In addition to the potassium sulphate tabulated above, 
small amounts of refined material appear to be imported, In 1960, the 
latest year for which data are available, imports of the refined product 
were valued at about $9,000, However, the great bulk of the Canadian 
use of potassium sulphate is in the production of mixed fertilizers and 
consumption by this industry accounts for most imports, Most of the 
remainder is for direct application to the soil. 


Sales of Potassium Sulphate for Direct Application and for the 
Manufacture of Mixed Fertilizers and Miscellaneous Chemicals, 


1957~64, 


Direct (a) For Mixed Misc, Total 
Application Fertilizers Chemicals Accounted 


- tons = 


1957 848 13,906 6 14,760 
1958 adi 17,124 4 17,725 
1959 7h5 20,576 ys 21 5323 
1960 1,043 19,347 3 20,393 
1961 1,389 23,254 “a 2h, 5643 
1962 WARY 22,463 oo 235992 
1963 1,928 ee oe ee 

1964 2,004 ee oe oe 


(a) Crop years ended June 30 


Source: D.B.S., Various publications 


Potassium sulphate agricultural grade, like potassium chlor- 
ide, is sold on the basis of its Ko0 (potassium oxide) content, Pricing 
in the U.S.A. is on a "unit-ton" basis, for a material with a minimum 
of 50 per cent K20, per ton, One unit-ton is one ton of one per cent 
Ko0 content. For example, in August, 1964, the published price in the 
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U.S.A. for the material containing a minimum of 50 per cent K»50 was 70 
cents a unit ton. If the product contained only 50 per cent K90 the 
actual price would be $35 a ton. 


The refined product, which is more than 99 per cent pure and 
contains about 54 per cent K20, was much more expensive, being 17 cents 
a pound for the powder, 18 cents a pound for the granular material and 
31 to 33 cents a pound for the crystals, At 18 cents a pound, the 
price of the granular material would be $360 a ton, more than ten times 
the price of the fertilizer grade, The average value per ton of Canae 
dian imports indicates that it is the agricultural grade which is im= 
ported, 


Tariff Considerations 


Crude potassium sulphate is entered under tariff item 209; 
the refined product is entered as an unenumerated chemical under item 
7lil. In addition, both the crude and refined product may be entered 
under end-use item 663b, if for use in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
The rates of duty that apply to these tariff items are given below. 


Most= 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Item Tariff Tariff 
209 Free Free 
663b Free Free 


The tariff items listed above are within the terms of Refer= 
ence 120, and the volume and value of the trade in the product indicate 
that there must be a considerable commercial interest in the product, 
Nevertheless, no formal submissions were made to the Board relating 
specifically to the chemical, other than a submission by the Industry 
Committee which dealt with various aspects of classification, 


Except for two associations which expressed end-use interests, 
the chemical was not specifically mentioned at other hearings, The 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association informed the Board 
that potassium sulphate was a chemical of relatively small economic 
importance to its members and supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N., for chemicals which are made in Canada and are used in 
the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, (1) Presumably the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers! interest would be in the very pure product that is 
entered under item 711 at those rates and which would be classified 
under heading 28.38 of the B.T.N. The Association did not indicate 
why these rates were appropriate specifically for potassium sulphate, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in potash (potassium sulphate) as a material used in fertilizers. The 
Federation urged that the provisions of the existing tariff items 
which apply to fertilizers should be continued.(1) The representations 
of the Federation are dealt with in the part of the report dealing with 
fertilizers in general. 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, potassium sulphate is 
classified under heading 28.38 if it contains in the dry state more 
than 52 per cent potassium oxide (K50). If it contains 52 per cent or 
less of K40, it is classified under heading 31.04, if in packages whose 
gross weight exceeds 10 kilogrammes (22,05 pounds), and under heading 
31.05 if in packages whose gross weight is 10 kilogrammes or less, 

Pure potassium sulphate contains the equivalent of 54.02 per cent Ko0. 
The product containing 52 per cent K20 equivalent is 96.2 per cent pure. 


The potassium sulphate which is imported into Canada is used 
almost entirely as a fertilizer or for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
In view of the very great difference in cost between the agricultural 
material (about $38 a ton) and the chemical grades ($360 to $660 a ton) 
it is most unlikely that the purer grades would be used for fertilizers, 
The average value of imports confirms this view, Thus it appears that 
all or almost all of the potassium sulphate that enters Canada is of 
the agricultural grade and contains at least 50 per cent but probably 
not more than 52 per cent of potassium sulphate. Such a product would 
be classified under B.T.N. heading 31.04 or 31.05. 


Except for end-use items, potassium sulphate of a 99 per cent 
purity is classified in tariff item 71l and that of lesser purity, in 
tariff item 209, In the Brussels Nomenclature potassium sulphate of a 
96.2 per cent purity is classified in heading 28.38 and that of lesser 
purity, in heading 31.04 or 31.05. It can therefore be said that when 
the product is at least 99 per cent pure it is classified in tariff 
item 711 and in Brussels heading 28.38; between 96.2 per cent and 99 
per cent purity, in tariff item 209 and Brussels heading 28.38; when 
of lesser purity, in tariff item 209 and Brussels heading 31.04 or 31.05. 


Thus, if the B.T.N. were adopted for classification of fertie 
lizers and chemicals and potassium sulphate was excluded from the pro- 
visions of item 209, potassium sulphate more than 96.2 per cent pure 
would be classified under heading 28.38 and any material of lesser pur- 
ity would be under heading 31.04 or 31.05. 


Under the existing tariff items that apply to potassium 
sulphate, practically all of the product that is imported is entered 
free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, under tariff item 
209 or 663b. During the ten years, 1954 to 1963, only in 1960, 1962 
and 1963 were any dutiable imports reported, and these were of small 
amountse Duty-free imports in that period, 1954-63, exceeded $7,000,000 
in value. Although most of the imports are known to have been for use 
in the manufacture of fertilizers, some were also used by the chemical 
industry. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 83, p. 12813—4 
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The Industry Cormittee took the general position that prod- 
ucts for which rate proposals were not submitted by others should be 
dutiable at 15 pics, BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Because the only rave 
proposals made to the Board related to end-use interests, the Commnit-— 
tees's proposal of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. would apply to 
potassium sulphate, regardless of purity, if for any use other than as 
a fertilizer or in the manufacture of fertilizers, The spokesman for 
the Committee gave no indication why these rates would be suitable 
specifically for potassium sulphate, 


As indicated earlier, potassium sulphate, like potassium 
chloride, is valued for its potassium content and is sold on the basis 
of its potassium content, specified in terms of potassium oxide equiv— 
alence., Although the crop and the nature of the soil affect the choice 
of the source of potassium, in general the pattern of use and trade is 
Similar and to a degree the products are substitutes for each other. 


The development of Canada's potash (potassium chloride) re- 
sources is continuing at a rapid rate, The Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 
1962, states: 


"During the next seven years, up to 1970, it is expected 

that five or six large projects will be in operation involv- 
ing a total capital outlay of possibly $275 million and cap 
able of producing annually six million tons of end~product 
valued at $120 million. The combination of large rich de- 
posits, strong aggressive producers and increasing demand for 
the product forecasts a healthy and important potash industry 
for Canada." 


In 1964 exports were around 90 per cent of output and were 
valued at about $30 million. Therefore the Canadian interest with 
respect to trade in potash would be best served by low tariffs on the 
product in importing countries, At the hearing on potassium chloride, 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited referred to 
the possibility of retaliation by other countries, particularly the 
U.S.A., if Canadian rates on imports of potash were increased, (1) 
Between one-half and two-thirds of Canada's imports of potassium sul- 
phate are from the U.S.A. 


The Industry Committee's classification and rate proposals 
would affect the rates on only a very small part of Canadian imports, 
The available information suggests that, in 1963, at most, imports 
valued at about $35,000 might have been affected, out of total imports 
valued at $758,000. 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE — POTASSIUM SULPHATE 


Magnesium sulphate - potassium sulphate (potassium magnesium 
sulphate, sulphate of potash magnesia) is a crystalline double salt 
whose only known use in Canada is as a fertilizer ingredient. It is 
available commercially in a form which contains the equivalent of 40 
per cent of potassium sulphate and 55 per cent of magnesium sulphate, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3106 
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In this form it contains approximately 28 per cent potassium oxide 
(Ko0). The material which enters commercial trade in North America is 
listed as containing 22 per cent Kp0. (1) It is not known to be made in 
Canada; supplies are imported, mainly from the U.S.A. 


Imports of Sulphate of Potash Magnesia, by 
Country of Origin, 1958-64 


Western 
Germany Usoaa Total 
tons $*O00 tons $*000 tons $000 

1958 400 wie 23120 50 B7Lec 61 
1960 500 Vey 5,064 68 5, 564 80 
1961 300 8 4,880 76 5,180 8h 
1962 THD 23 4,967 87 Dale 110 
1963 - - 4,748 83 4,748 83 
1964 ~ - 6,203 106 6,203 106 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8164 


Most of the Canadian use is in the manufacture of mixed fer- 
tilizers; relatively small amounts are sold for direct application to 
the soil, Canadian consumption, and therefore imports, have been 
between 4,700 and 6,200 tons annually in recent years, with a value of 
about $90,000. About 80 per cent of the total has been used in the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers. 


In the U.S.A. the material is sold in a form that contains 
40 per cent of potassium sulphate and 55 per cent of magnesium sulphate 
and has a K90 content of 22 per cent. For carloads, published prices 
in April, 1965, were $16.25 to $18.25 per ton, for the material in bulk 
and $22.60 to $24.60 for the bagged material, at works, In 1962 and 
1963, the average value of sulphate of potash magnesia entered into 
Canada was $17.56 and $17.55, respectively, per ton, This indicates 
that most Canadian imports were of the material in bulk, 


Tariff Considerations 


Potassium magnesium sulphate is entered under tariff item 
208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. If entered for direct 
application to the soil it would be classified as a manufactured or 
compounded fertilizer, under item 663, at rates of Free, B.F. and 5 
p.ce, M.F.N., and if imported for use in the manufacture of mixed fer- 
tilizers it would be free of duty under all Tariffs, under item 663b, 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature the material would be 


classified under heading 28.48 if it contained more than 30 per cent 
by weight of potassium oxide, and under heading 31.04 (or 31.05) if it 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1963, Potash 
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contained 30 per cent or less by weight of potassium oxide, It seems 
clear, from the available information, that most or all of the material 
that is imported into Canada is of a kind which would contain less than 
30 per cent by weight of potassium oxide and therefore would be clas- 
sified by heading 31.04. 


The representations which were made to the Board with respect 
to fertilizers in general would affect the classification and rates for 
magnesium sulphate — potassium sulphate, Such representations are 
dealt with in the earlier general discussion of fertilizers, This dis- 
cussion would also apply to the proposals of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, which expressed an interest in the material as a fertilizer 
or in the manufacture of fertilizers, 


No representations were made to the Board related specifically 
to potassium magnesium sulphate, apart from the interest expressed by 
the Federation of Agriculture, As a result, the product, when contain- 
ing more than 30 per cent of potassium oxide, would be subject to the 
Industry Committee's general proposal for products of heading 28.48 for 
which no other proposals were made, namely rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., in an item worded like heading 28.48 of the B.T.N. 


As in the case of potassium sulphate, the Committee's repre-— 
sentations at the hearing in May, 1962, were for adoption of the B.T.N. 
criteria for classification either under heading 28.48 or 31.04. The 
effect of the Committee's proposals would be that when imported for 
other than fertilizer use, the product would be dutiable at 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., instead of at the existing rates of Free, 
B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., under item 208t, The data indicate that all 
imports are for use in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers or for 
direct application to the soil and would, therefore, be entered under 
item 663b, free of duty under both the B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs, or 
under tariff item 663, at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 31,04 


In addition to the products of B.T.N. heading 31.04 which 
have been discussed in the foregoing, the heading also applies to crude 
potassium salts obtained from residues of beet molasses; crude, natural 
potassium salts such as kainite and sylvinite and to fertilizers which 
consist of mixtures of any of the individual products of heading 31.04, 
mixed together, if of a kind used as fertilizers, There is practically 
no information available regarding any of the above, 


Tariff item 662 which specifies free entry under all Tariffs, 
provides for kainite, German potash salts and German mineral potash 
and would therefore probably include most of the crude, natural potas- 
sium salts of heading 31.04, The mixtures would be classified under 
tariff item 663 as manufactured or compounded fertilizers, if entered 
for direct application to the soil. The potassium salts obtained from 
beet molasses would also probably be entered under item 663 if for 
direct use as a fertilizer, The rates under tariff item 663 are Free, 
B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. All of the above would be entitled to entry 
under item 663b, when imported for use in the manufacture of mixed 
fertilizers, with free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. 
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The crude, natural potassium salts would be classified under 
item 662 regardless of their intended use, However, if imported for 
other than fertilizer use, the crude potassium salts obtained from beet 
residues would probably be classified under item 711, with rates of 15 
pec.e, BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. and the mixtures might be classified 
under tariff item 220a(i) at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


No representations were made to the Board related specifically 
to the various products which are the subject of the present discussion, 
However, the representations which dealt with the general subject of 
fertilizers and materials used in the manufacture of fertilizers would 
apply to them; these representations are discussed in an earlier part of 
this report, 


OTHER FERTILIZERS - B.T.N,. 31.05 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 31.05 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature is the 
residual heading of the chapter relating to fertilizers, It provides 
for single fertilizer compounds which contain two or more of the three 
fertilizer ingredients, for example ammonium phosphates, which contain 
both nitrogen and phosphoric acid; it also provides for mixtures whether 
mechanical or chemical or both, which contain two or more of the three 
ingredients; and for all other fertilizers which are not included in 
another heading, except for separate chemically defined compounds and 
certain materials which are provided for elsewhere and are specifically 
excluded from chapter 31. Heading 31.05 also relates to any of the 
goods of headings 31.01, 31.02, 31.03 and 31.04 if put up in tablets, 
lozenges or similar prepared forms or in packings of a gross weight not 
exceeding ten kilogrammes (22.05 pounds), 


The function of heading 31.05 in the chapter is apparent when 
seen in relation to the other headings, 


31,01 Guano and other natural animal or vegetable fertilisers, 
whether or not mixed together, but not chemically treated 


31.02 Mineral or chemical fertilisers, nitrogenous 
31.03 Mineral or chemical fertilisers, phosphatic 
31.04 Mineral or chemical fertilisers, potassic 
31.05 Other fertilisers 
(A) Ammonium phosphates containing not less than six 


milligrammes of arsenic per kilogramme, whether or 
not for use as fertilisers, 


(1) Abstracted from the Explanatory Notes, 1955, Vol. 1, p. 305-9 
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(B) Composite and complex fertilisers (other than separate 


chemically defined compounds) ... 
They are obtained by: 


1. Mixing together two or more fertilising 
products (even if those products, taken alone, 
are not classified in headings 31.02 to 31.04). 


2. Chemical processes, 
3. Both mixing and chemical processes, 


(C) All other fertilisers (other than separate chemically 
defined compounds), for example: 


l. Natural animal or vegetable fertilisers 
chemically treated ... 


2. Compost ... treated with lime, calcium 
cyanamide, etc, 


3. Certain industrial wastes such as wool scour= 
ing residues, etc, 


4. Mixtures of fertilising substances (i.e., those 
containing nitrogen, phosphorus or potassium) 
with non-fertilising substances e.g., sulphur ... 


5. Natural potassic sodium nitrate fertiliser, a 
natural mixture of sodium nitrate and potas- 
sium nitrate. 


If they were imported for direct application to the soil all 
of the goods included in heading 31.05 would be entitled to entry under 
tariff item 663, as manufactured or compounded fertilizers, with rates 
of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. If entered for use in the manufacture 
of fertilizers all of them could be entered under item 663b, free of 
duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. 


The materials which are classified under heading 31.05 would 
be purchased almost exclusively for use as fertilizers or fertilizer 
ingredients and, therefore, for these materials, heading 31.05 and 
tariff items 663 and 663b would correspond, However, the goods which 
are classified under heading 31.05 are so classified whether or not for 
use as fertilizers; on the other hand tariff items 663 and 663b relate 
only to specific end=-uses, For example, ammonium phosphates would be 
entered under tariff item 663b if imported for use in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, but probably under item 218 if imported for some other 
purpose, Under item 663b entry is free under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs; under item 218 the rates are Free, B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N. 

A similar situation might arise with some of the other goods classified 
under heading 31.05, 


The available statistics are not sufficiently detailed to 
permit an analysis of most of the goods which are under heading 31.05, 
In what follows, the ammonium phosphates, the ammonium nitrate phos= 
phates (mixtures of armonium nitrate and ammonium phosphate) and the 
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mixed fertilizers, are discussed separately. The other products are 
discussed only in very general terms because of the lack of more de- 
tailed information. Much of the previous discussion of fertilizers in 
general would apply to a large extent to the goods of heading 31.05. 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATES -— B.T.N. 31.05 AND 28,40 


The Product and the Industry 


Two forms of ammonium phosphate are important in Canadian 
commerce, ammonium dihydrogen orthophosphate (ammonium phosphate mono= 
basic) and diammonium hydrogen orthophosphate (ammonium phosphate di- 
basic). By far the more important of the two is the monobasic form 
which is used mainly as a fertilizer or in the manufacture of mixed fer- 
tilizers, The fertilizer grade of ammonium phosphate monobasic gener— 
ally also contains some of the dibasic form, and the ratio of the two 
is varied to obtain particular results. For applications for which a 
mixture of the mono= and dibasic forms is unsuitable, the products are 
available in much purer forms as the technical or National Formulary 
grades of the single chemicals, 


The monobasic fertilizer grade is available commercially as 
"ammonium phosphate, 11~48-0", The first figure designates the per 
cent of nitrogen contained; the second figure pertains to the percent— 
age of phosphorus in terms of phosphorus pentoxide (P205); and the 
third figure relates to the percentage of potassium oxide (K20) con- 
tained. Dibasic ammonium phosphate, fertilizer grade, is usually 
designated as 18=46-0, The total nitrogen and phosphorus content and 
the ratio of each to the other is varied by using different combinations 
of phosphate rock and sulphuric acid in the production process to 
achieve the desired result, 


As indicated above, the ammonium phosphates that are used as 
fertilizers are mixtures of the mono— and dibasic forms whereas the 
grades which are used for other purposes contain only one form, That 
the fertilizer and technical grades are significantly different may be 
illustrated by their prices. In April 1965, in the U.S.A., the ferti- 
lizer grade of the dibasic form, 18-46-0, in bulk, was priced from 
$75.50 to $78.75 a ton, f.o.b. plant; at the same time the dibasic form, 
technical grade, in bags was quoted at $192 a ton f.o.b. plant, and the 
purified, National Formulary grade, at 46 cents a pound, in drums, or 
the equivalent of $920 a ton, The more refined forms of ammonium phos- 
phate are not produced in Canada, 


At the time of the hearing on ammonium phosphate in 1961, the 
fertilizer grades of ammonium phosphate were known to be produced in 
Canada by three companies, at four plants, Only one producer was 
located east of Alberta, Cyanamid of Canada Limited, at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, The other two companies were Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited (Cominco) with plants at Trail and Kimberley, 
British Columbia, and Northwest Nitro Chemicals Limited, at Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, Cominco was by far the largest producer of ammonium 
phosphates in Canada. The production by Cyanamid, in Ontario, was a 
very small part of the Canadian total, 
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In February, 1961, Cominco reported that the combined capacity 
of its Trail and Kimberley plants was 345,000 tons of ammonium phosphate 
annually. Since that date the company has built additional production 
facilities at Kimberley, B.C. and at Regina, Saskatchewan which, it is 
reported, will add about 200,000 tons to its annual capacity. Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Limited has announced the establishment of a plant at Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, with a capacity of about 120,000 tons per year, 
Cyanamid is reported to have plans for expansion of production capacity 
at Niagara Falls, and Western Co-operative Fertilizers Limited has begun 
operating a new plant at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. By 1965, Canadian 
productive capacity is expected to be about three-quarters of a million 
tons, annually, 


The Market 


The available information suggests that in 1963 Canadian pro- 
duction of ammonium phosphates was about 400,000 tons with a value of 
approximately $30 million, an increase of around one-third since 1958, 
five years previously. It appears that the pattern of domestic sales 
in 1964 was similar to that of other recent years; about 300,000 tons 
were consumed in Canada and about 100,000 tons were exported, mainly to 
the U.S.A. There are no known imports of ammonium phosphate for ferti- 
lizer use. Total sales in 1964 probably had a value of about $35 mil- 
lion, 


In Canada, the principal uses of ammonium phosphates are for 
direct application to the soil as a fertilizer and as an ingredient in 
the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, Relative to these uses, others 
are of very minor importance. The fertilizer grade is known to have 
some application as a fire retardant for wood materials, 


Canadian use for direct application as a fertilizer is grow- 
ing very rapidly. In the 1958-59 crop year, sales for this purpose 
were reported to be 100,000 tons; in 1963-64, five years later, such 
sales amounted to 306,000 tons, more than three times as much, Sales 
of ammonium phosphate are mainly in provinces west of Ontario, partly 
because of the high cost of overland transportation from Alberta and 
British Columbia plants, and partly because somewhat different ferti- 
lizer formulations are used in Central and Eastern Canada, 


It should be noted that the following table excludes the 
ammonium phosphate which is used in the manufacture of ammonium nitrate 
phosphate, a mixture of ammonium phosphate (11-48-0) and ammonium 
nitrate. It is estimated that the ammonium nitrate phosphate applied 
directly to the soil in 1962, 1963 and 1964 contained about 6,000, 
10,000 and 17,000 tons, respectively, of ammonium phosphate, Ammonium 
nitrate phosphate is used, almost exclusively, in the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, 


Sales of Ammonium Phosphate for Direct Application 
and for the Manufacture of Mixed Fertilizers, 1957-64 


(a) 


For Direct Application Manufacture 
East West Canada of Fertilizer Total 
a tons ~ 

EQST 1,407 65,521 66,928 6,586 og LL 
1958 33295 7h,,056 11,051 11,562 89,213 
Cheb eo 96,874 100,029 9,776 109,805 
1960 6,078 Bel Pe isl 118,389 10,466 128,855 
1961 4,459 137,508 141,967 10, 547 152,514 
1962 55500 LOI N72 a Seeks 10,505 16557147 
1963 Be272 22h 5547 232,819 ve a, 
1964 12,828 292, 73k 305,562 ae ¢ 


(a) Crop years ended June 30 


Source: D.B.S., The Fertilizer Trade, Cat. No. 46-207; Manufacturers of 
Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46=220 


As indicated earlier, the monobasic (11-48-0) and dibasic 
(18~46-0) forms of ammonium phosphate may be varied in a fertilizer to 
yield different ratios of nitrogen to phosphoric acid, Hewever, in 
Canada, the monobasic form accounts for about two-thirds of the total 
applied directly to the soil and a mixture, designated as 16—20-0, 
accounts for most of the remainder used for this purpose, The avail- 
able information also indicates that it is the monobasic form which is 
used mainly in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers and that it is this 
form that is used in the production of ammonium nitrate phosphate, 


Canadian export statistics do not show ammonium phosphate 
separately. However, the U.S.A. is the principal foreign market for 
the Canadian product and U.S. statistics show imports of the product 
from Canada, In 1964, the U.S.A. imported from Canada 96,000 tons, 
valued at $5.8 million, Some ammonium phosphate is exported to count- 
ries other than the U.S.A. For example, Cominco reported exports of 
25,000 tons in 1960 to countries other than the U.S.A. In recent years 
Canadian exports have fluctuated widely but generally have been less 
than in the late 1950's, In 1959 exports to the U.S.A. reached a peak 
of 215,000 tons, declined to about 108,0C0 tons in 1961, increased to 
156,000 tons in 1962 but, as noted above, were lower again in 1964. A 
spokesman for Cominco attributed the decline largely to the increased 
demand in Canada, The very substantial additions to Canadian productive 
capacity in the past two years may result in increased exports, Ammonium 
phosphate is imported into the U.S.A. free of duty, 


Relative to the commercial importance of the fertilizer grades 
the Canadian market for the single chemical is negligible, Imports of 
monobasic ammonium phosphate were reported separately until 1960; their 
value increased from $5,000 in 1958 to $37,000 in 1960, the latest year 
for which data are available, Ammonium phosphate dibasic is known to 
be used by the textile industry in dyeing processes, water treatment and 
as an ingredient of flame-proofing components, The product is not made 
in Canada and the available data indicate annual imports varying between 
about $20,000 and $40,000 in the years 1957 to 1960. No data are avail- 
able after 1960, 
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Exports of Ammonium Phosphate, vn Fertilizer, to the U.S.A., 
i 


1000 tons $U.S. '000 $U.S. per ton 
bys 169 11,480 68,02 
1958 159 10,207 64.39 
1959 25 LS S9 63.23 
1960 118 seu 62.19 
1961 108 7,075 65.35 
1962 156 9,27h 59.36 
1963 25 (es Sie. 
1964 96 bya 60.45 


Source: U.S. Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, Publication No. 
FT-110, s.c. 8509000 and s.c. 8530000 


Tariff Considerations 


Ammonium phosphate may be entered under tariff item 218, 
"acid phosphate, not medicinal" at rates of Free, B.P. and 25 p.c., 
M.F.N.- However, because the overwhelming use of ammonium phosphate is 
as a fertilizer or in the manufacture of fertilizers, most imports 
would be entered under item 663, Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., as a 
manufactured or compounded fertilizer, or under item 663b, free of duty 
under all Tariffs, when for use in the manufacture of fertilizers. The 
single chemicals would not normally be used for fertilizer and there- 
fore would be entered under item 218. As noted above, imports have not 
been large, 


In the Brussels Nomenclature, ammonium phosphate which con- 
tains six milligrammes or more of arsenic per kilogramme is classified 
with fertilizers under B.T.N. heading 31.05; if it contains less 
arsenic than six milligrammes per kilogramme, it is classified under 
heading 28.40 with the other phosphates, A spokesman for Cominco in- 
formed the Board that a typical analysis of his company's product gave 
an arsenic content of 80 parts per million, or .008 per cent. The six 
milligramme specification of the B.T.N. is equivalent to an arsenic 
content of .0006 per cent, This spokesman also stated that to his 
knowledge 80 parts per million would not be considered a high arsenic 
content, suggesting that the ammonium phosphates of fertilizer grade 
which are sold in North America would be classified under heading 31.05, 


At the public hearing, in February, 1961, Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada Limited proposed that amo phosphates 
be entered free of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, 1) Although 
the company's interest would be mainly in the fertilizers of heading 
31.05, the spokesman did not qualify his proposal to apply only to 
these, 


Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited (Erco) proposed 


rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for both the monobasic and 
dibasic forms, until they were made in Canada, The company proposed 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 28, p. 4153 


LOG: 


that ratesvofrl5S psc.,9B.Ps and 20 pic. ,°M.F.Ns5;should apply when the 
products are made in Canada, (1) The company's interest was in the 
Single chemicals of heading 28.40, 


The Primary Textiles Institute urged that ammonium phosphate 
dibasic, the single chemical of heading 28.40, be free of duty under 
both the B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs, until it is made in Canada. The 
Institute’ supported rates. of. 15 p.cs,°BsP. and, 20 p.c., MeF.N., when 
the product is made in Canada,(2 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association listed the dibasic 
and monobasic ammonium phosphates as materials used by its members and 
urged that there be no increase in the rates of duty for chemicals used 
in the production of pulp and paper, 3 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed ammonium phos~ 
phate and diammonium phosphate (ammonium phosphate dibasic) as materials 
used for fertilizers and urged continuation of the rates under tariff 


items 663 and 663b,(4) 


Thus, the only proposal before the Board related specifically 
to ammonium phosphate of heading 31.05 (fertilizers) was for free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. If ammonium phosphate of this 
purity were imported, it would be entered mainly under tariff item 663 
(for direct use as a fertilizer) at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., 
M.F.N., or under item 663b (for the manufacture of fertilizers) free of 
duty under all Tariffs. 


For the ammonium phosphate of heading 28.40, the single chem— 
ical of relatively high purity, two proposals were placed before the 
Board. The Primary Textiles Institute urged free entry under the B.P, 
and M.F.N. Tariffs, while Erco proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. The proposal by Cominco would have the effect of providing free 
entry for this product, 


Cominco, the largest producer of the fertilizer grades, urged 
free entry for the fertilizer grades on the grounds that any increase 
in tariffs for these grades might result in retaliation on the part of 
other countries, The company spokesman pointed out that the high costs 
of overland transportation to Canadian markets east of Manitoba forced 
Western Canadian producers to seek outlets for their products in export 
markets, particularly in the U.S.A. He said that tariffs had not been 
a factor in the establishment of the Canadian industry and that the 
Canadian products were competitive in foreign markets because of such 
factors as cheap sulphuric acid, 


Erco appeared before the Board as a potential producer of the 
single chemical of heading 28.40. The company spokesinan appeared to 
assume that Canadian producers could never hope to compete successfully 
in the Canadian market without tariff protection, Basing his stand on 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 28, p. 4059 
(2) Same, Vol. 28, p. 4160-1 

(3) Same, Vol. 85, p. 13006 

(4) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813 
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this assumption, he argued that even when they are not produced in 
Canada, chemicals should be dutiable, although at lower rates than when 
they were made in Canada. He said that in this way the resentment of 
consumers would be less when a product was ruled to be made in Canada 
and its price was increased because of the higher rate at which it 
would then become dutiable, As indicated earlier, Erco proposed rates 
of Free, 8.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., while the single ammonium phosphates 
were not made in Canada, and rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
when they were ruled to be made in Canada, 


The Primary Textiles Institute opposed this stand on the 
grounds that a duty on a product which was not produced in Canada would 
confer no benefits on any Canadian manufacturer but would contribute to 
higher costs of production for manufacturers who used that product. The 
spokesman for the Institute pointed out that many years might pass be- 
fore the Canadian market was sufficiently large to support Canadian pro- 
duction of some chemicals and that in this period users would be sub-— 
jected to higher costs because of a tariff, if the viewpoint of Erco were 
accepted, 


The Primary Textiles Institute supported rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for ammonium phosphate dibasic when it was 
ruled to be made in Canada, However, the Institute urged free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, until that time. The spokes-— 
man for the Institute did not indicate why rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., would be appropriate when the product was made in 
Canada, 


AMMONIUM NITRATE PHOSPHATE 


Ammonium nitrate phosphate is a mixture of ammonium nitrate 
and ammonium phosphate, The proportions of the two chemicals in the 
mixture are varied to yield different combinations of contained nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid in the finished product. The three mixtures 
which are known to be produced in Canada are designated as "23~23-0", 
"2h—20—-0" and "27-14-0", The first figure indicates the percentage of 
nitrogen, the second figure the percentage of phosphorus in terms of 
phosphoric acid and the third figure the percentage of potassium in 
terms of potassium oxide, Ammonium phosphate monobasic, the fertilizer 
grade of which is used in the mixture, would be designated as "11-48-0"; 
ammonium nitrate contains about 33.5 per cent of nitrogen, in the fer- 
tilizer grade, 


The grades of ammonium nitrate phosphate mentioned above and 
the approximate combinations of ammonium phosphate and ammonium nitrate 
which are used in their manufacture are shown below, 


Grade of Ammonium Ammonium Ammonium 
Nitrate Phosphate Phosphate Nitrate 
Approx, % in mixture 
23-23 -0 50 50 
2h —- 20-0 L0 60 


27-14 -0 30 70 
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The only known use of ammonium nitrate phosphate, in Canada, 
is for direct application to the soil as a fertilizer, The material 
has been listed separately in the statistics only since the crop year 
of 1961-62. In that 12 month period, 18,255 tons were used in Canada, 
In the following crop year the consumption increased to 30,896 tons 
and in 1963-64 it was 50,511 tons, The material is used almost entirely 
in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, It is known that a sub- 
stantial part of the Canadian production is exported, but there are no 
published data on exports, 


Tariff Considerations 


Ammonium nitrate phosphate could be entered under tariff item 
663 at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., if imported for direct 
application to the soil, and free of duty under item 663b if entered 
for use in the manufacture of fertilizers, If imported for use in other 
applications the material would probably be classified under tariff 
item 220a(i) at rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.3 no such 
applications are known, 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, a mixture of ammonium 
phosphate and ammonium nitrate would be classified under heading 31.05 
as a "composite and complex" fertilizer, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed "ammonium phos- 
phate nitrate" as a fertilizer in which it was interested, Presumably 
the description of the material is a variant of the term, ammonium 
nitrate phosphate. The representations of the Federation were general 
in nature and are dealt with in a preceding section of the report relat» 
ing to fertilizers in general, 


There were no other representations made to the Board relating 
specifically to ammonium nitrate phosphate. Some of the general repre— 
sentations noted earlier would apply to the material discussed here, 


MIXED FERTILIZERS 


Introduction 


The Brussels Tariff Nomenclature provides for mixed ferti~ 
lizers, mainly in heading 31.05. However, mixtures consisting of 
nitrogenous products mixed together or mixed with inorganic non~ 
fertilizing substances, are classified under heading 31.02; phosphatic 
materials mixed together are under heading 31.03; and potassic materials 
mixed together are under heading 31.04. In general, heading 31.05 
applies to mixtures of products which are classified under two or more 
headings, for example, nitrogenous with phosphatic or potassic materials 
mixed together, 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature indicate 
clearly the nature of the mixtures which are classified under each of 
the headings 31,01 to 31.04 inclusive. However, although the notes 
are specific with respect to the goods which are classified in headings 
31.01, 31.02, 31.03 and 31.04, those which relate to the mixtures of 
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heading 31.05 indicate a very broad coverage and make provision for any 
fertilizer mixture which is not already covered by one of the other 
headings of Chapter 31. 


It should be noted that the mixtures that are classified in 
heading 31.05 may be of products which, taken alone, are not classified 
in headings 31.02 to 31.04, It should also be noted that separate 
chemically defined compounds, for example, potassium nitrate or potas-— 
sium phosphate, are excluded from heading 31.05 even though they could 
be used as fertilizers, 


The materials that are sold in Canada as "mixed fertilizers" 
contain at least two of the three principal fertilizing ingredients 
(nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium) and usually contain all three of 
them, All such mixed fertilizers would be under heading 31.05 in the 
B.T.N. They are produced and sold by the mixed fertilizer industry, 
together with a variety of other fertilizer products, some of which 
would also be classified in heading 31.05, 


The mixed fertilizer industry is discussed in some detail in 
a preceding part of the report dealing with fertilizers in general; 
the discussion which follows is partly in the nature of a summary of 
some of this material. 


The Indust 


In 1962, the mixed fertilizer industry included 45 plants 
operated by 26 companies. The production of fertilizers was the prin- 
cipal activity of most of the companies and most of the individual 
plants would normally be used only for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
In 1962 the 45 plants shipped 826,000 tons of mixed fertilizers, valued 
at $46.4 million. 


More than one-half of the plants, 27 out of the 45, were 
located in Ontario and only one plant was in the Prairie Provinces, at 
Winnipeg. There were seven plants in the Atlantic Provinces, six in 
Quebec and four in British Columbia, Sixty per cent of the value of 
shipments was by Ontario plants, 23 per cent by Quebec plants and 15 
per cent was by plants in the Atlantic Provinces. Of the remaining 
two per cent, most was by the four plants in British Columbia. From 
the foregoing, it is apparent that most of the production and sales of 
mixed fertilizers are east of Manitoba; the Prairies and British 
Columbia are of minor importance as markets for mixtures, 


In contrast to single fertilizer compounds, which are usually 
quite highly concentrated, mixed fertilizers generally contain fairly 
large amounts of non-fertilizing matter. For example, in the crop year 
1963-64 six mixed fertilizer formulations out of more than 100 that 
were sold accounted for more than 50 per cent of the total volume of 
sales, The most concentrated of the six was that designated as 4-24-20 
which would contain four per cent of nitrogen, the equivalent of 24 per 
cent of phosphoric acid and the equivalent of 20 per cent of potassium 
oxide, In comparison, ammonia contains about 84 per cent of nitrogen, 
triple superphosphate, 46 per cent of phosphoric acid and the agri-~ 
cultural grade of potassium chloride at least 60 per cent of potassium 
oxide. Because of the relatively low concentration of fertilizer 
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elements in mixtures, it is the general practice to locate mixed ferti- 
lizer plants near the market which they are intended to serve and to 
bring in the more highly concentrated materials which are used in their 
manufacture, Thus, mixed fertilizer plants mainly serve regional or 
even local markets, The foreign trade in mixed fertilizers is also 
relatively limited in scope because of the relatively high cost of 
transportation, 


The principal materials purchased by the mixed fertilizer 
industry are superphosphate, potassium chloride, phosphate rock, 
sulphuric acid and nitrogen solutions, In addition to those purchased, 
the industry also uses large quantities of captively—produced materials 
such as ammonia and urea as well as captively—produced sulphuric acid 
and superphosphates, 


Selected Materials Used in the Manufacture of Mixed Fertilizers, 
1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 

1000 tons $*000 1000 tons $1000 

Superphosphates 1,28 12,281 /WRe) 13,026 
Potassium chloride E55 5,982 170 6,850 
Phosphate rock 239 BP7oLS 3L0 5B eo7 
Sulphuric acid 127 2,629 Pa 3,614 
Nitrogen solutions Gail SROs 58 oy Uyle 
Ammonium sulphate 39 1,475 39 enOT. 
Potassium sulphate 23 1,196 22 7s 
Other materials tw bia ARS: was 1, »820 
Total se Slope els! oe 39, 708 


Source: D.B.S., Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46~220 


The Market 


The Canadian market for mixed fertilizers is growing rapidly. 
In the crop year 1960-61, less than 800,000 tons were sold in Canada; 
in 1963-64, sales in Canada were almost 850,000 tons, Sales in Canada 
in 1963-64 are estimated to have had a value of approximately $50 
million including imports valued at about $0,5 million, In addition 
Canada exported 87,000 tons of prepared fertilizer mixtures in 1963-64, 
valued at $5.8 million. Thus Canadian manufacturers currently appear 
to have a total market for more than 900,000 tons of mixed fertilizers 
annually, valued at more than $55 million, 


The following table shows shipments of mixed fertilizers by 
Canadian manufacturers, It is important to note that some of the 
plants whose sales are included in this tabulation are classified in 
other industries, by the D.B.S. In 1962 plants classified in other 
industries sold mixed fertilizers valued at $3.7 million, 
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Shipments of Mixed Fertilizers of Own Manufacture 
Selected Years, 1953-62 


'000 tons $000 $ per ton 
953 695 Bey fol by Loot. 
Nae be) 686 eye ble 48.27 
tibet 723 37,026 yal 
1959 fee! 41,498 54.82 
1960 tiene 42,739 54,.03 
1961 871 49,344 56.65 
1962 887 50,117 56.50 


Source: D.B.S., Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers, Cat. No. 46=220 


As already indicated, foreign trade is a relatively small 
part of the commercial trade in mixed fertilizers. In recent years 
imports have been between $500,000 and $750,000 annually. Exports are 
very much larger than imports and have been from about $2.8 million to 
$3.5 million annually. In 1964 exports rose sharply to $9.4 million 
as the result of large exports to Cuba, Ordinarily, almost all Cana- 
dian foreign trade in mixed fertilizers is with the U.S.A. 


Exports and Imports of Mixed Fertilizers 
eamcaracnnes (re SP SiS) aes ey 


Net Export 
Exports Imports Balance 
- thousand dollars = 

Hy be enn) 750 Ly ate 
1960 3,412 471 2,941 
1961 ee 823 Saeed 
1962 Oak 558 aR bye | 
1963 es le Do 2,215 
1964 9,380 720 8,660 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, s.c. 41689 and Trade of 
Canada, Imports, s.c. 8166 


Tariff Considerations 


The fertilizers which have been discussed in the foregoing 
would be entered under tariff item 663 as manufactured or compounded 
fertilizers, with rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. They could 
also be entered under item 663b, free of duty under all Tariffs, if 
imported for use in the manufacture of fertilizers, but it is unlikely 
that they would be imported except for application to the soil. 


Under the B.T.N. they would be classified as composite and 
complex fertilizers, under heading 31.05, 
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Several proposals were made to the Board regarding mixed 
fertilizers; these were by the Industry Committee, the Canadian Ferti- 
lizer Association, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, the National 
Farmers Union and others. These proposals also were related to other 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials and involved general questions of 
classification and rates. Because of their general nature they are 
discussed in a preceding part of the report which deals with fertilizers 
in general, 


OTHER FERTILIZERS OF B.T.N. HEADING 31,05 


The preceding parts of this discussion of the products of 
heading 31.05 have dealt firstly, with individual products (ammonium 
phosphates, ammonium nitrate phosphate) and secondly, with mixed ferti- 
lizers. In addition to these, heading 31.05 includes certain products 
for which there are no available statistics, The Explanatory Notes to 
the Brussels Nomenclature describes these materials in the following 
terms: 


"1. Natural animal or vegetable fertilisers chemically treated, 
for example ... animal or vegetable materials converted 
into fertilisers by the action of chemicals ... 


2. Compost ... treated with lime, calcium cyanamide, etc. 


3. Certain industrial wastes such as wool scouring residues, 
etc. 


4. Mixtures of fertilising substances (i.e., those containing 
nitrogen, phosphorus or potassium) with non-fertilising 
substances, e.g., sulphur ... 


5. Natural potassic sodium nitrate fertiliser, a natural mixture 
of sodium nitrate and potassium nitrate, 


"The heading also covers the goods of this Chapter if put up in 
tablets, lozenges or similar prepared forms or in packings of 
a gross weight not exceeding ten kilogrammes,"(1 


All of these could be entered under tariff item 663, Free, 
B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., if they were imported for direct application 
to the soil; they are unlikely to be imported for any other purpose, 


No representations were made to the Board related specifically 
to particular goods which would be included in the above. The general 
proposals which would apply to them are discussed in the part of the 
report dealing with fertilizers in general, 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, p. 308-9 
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APPENDIX I 


Statistical Tables 


Imports 
Table Page 
Te lanka ge, cna Scans fe ACR RE ee Jaeger OS Agivn. shiteoseh, ELL 
Ze» AMMOnLS), MILRaLe. Olu wAialens. oi PAVIA S Bre Beiter: Peaeiim 212 
Be AMG UM eel Rare Mactcedsichekdckesvn. « othe shy Ole < 0t SALES Se rr ee: el 
Wa Niteegetotasola,or sCUubL Ce Lite. sida ¢SPeelel rcs speller o euctere weet 215 
Ni GSTS Ol Ute Olea wewoa ty exes hed oi cecdoachuneusesieaeso 4 SUT aG na a MRAP Haw (16 
Gs Nitnogetateroiligeny sO. ps sraclie fo ee bane, weet ees ef. 317 
Hoe LGPL RSUDETDNOSDNACE «mcs ole tra fioiy coretasiate QUA tionehy a ahele ate cue asthe « cues: 
Sl OUDSIEDIIOS OU i aO'e Da wotshodepode'yansty ovaboreratthe q'aha Mobotetel Mole, Vale deter alate Io 
Yam Prosohabe Pert Laner s 1iG pn © topetere tetetete-e le e¥e o af etoile sale selwalersl ene 120 
DO BASHORS LAL « rte tension Siete Bolte tote Eee Me Ma Koto Yale Nalteel « Shai tho Slo, a hele ee... es 121 
HEL) PCS ORAL eS OCK eels en's ce wiesnee s+ 2 0° apes) wie,SoK a Shel [etera tas ote aca meee rete ie 
TD Potash, MUrIabe Of «neces esveecececcsccecsesres Tes ete toe ete | 123 
13° Potash, sulphate of «<6. eee ccc c ewer reset ever ceessesercnse 125 
14 Sulphate of potash magnesia and 
potash fertilizer, N.o.p. correec ere e rere cress ccccevevens 126 
Oe ee CLL Zee Tl One O10 c.d ge Wee tay wo, he ets, ¢ duet ele eo Cine ee abou) 
oer er ammo CT aa Kenn. < oc lsrh uys's a slate © byes be o's oles oes © ae RNY Be 128 
eateries er eiat Crees St iaece (ite 7s ats eis a era id. .0 aye < Goel bie Ue eel ci sls Ke 129 
ie Porta zersmencdorer titer materialon 1. Ci. Ss. o1s wines <4 0% sibis 130 
19 Diatomaceous earth, or infusorial earth 
Miieeserouniy) e CroUrdeon UWA CTOUTICn ft asc lols slarsieerce anlaeteseas 131 
20 Fertilizer making and mixing machinery, 
SquUL ment. aNd Parise spe eae cs ses ee cess sence Eee re A etl 
2. Articles, not mentioned elsewhere, which 


enter into the cost of the manufacture 
ee seta 1 er epee nae eee ee ahs Gr po ers ete wate: ath levee a 6S ais & lahore. tates 135 


Exports 
Table 

1. Fish offal and refuse .....ko seer Eocorsiets Ae Pee irene twine kok 
eae Whale meal and wnealelguano” G5 e606 <e so dete alte nieces sie seteieis' se 
2. Ammons Um SUL NGG 6s aedw ee cies case ind al cae ek eee cia aoreveds “ae 
& Nitrogen-phosphatve fertilizers  5442040sees eens Sites Whe 

> Nitvrogenslertili Zer, 1.0% Be + be caare scermret ol sbeyels 6 ote Wiehe cima arena eeeirne 
6 Chemical fertilizers, mixed... 827i. oii. ae Sse Pa ee he OP, 
7 Phosphate (fertilizer) ........ PE Svovtle's MOS IRIAN Re ner 
8 Fertilizer, mixed . ..ecec. shohvasye vas’ a Gl ala Bie (q Asa acl Peed, + Seekers 
Oo. Kentilizers, -eXcept animal, sd eps 5 x.» Meleleres siete He Delslas 
10. Fertilizer materials , 1G pis seceressscrsispoce w0)alnie alm «, Mal shatel alalntalelerels 
EY. Ammonium Nitrate « 2 ied. i wssseseiee 8 5 Sap doe tee A iene eens era aoe 
12 Animal manures, n.€.S. «eeeeees dieu ia wae ee oso se 0 0.0,8°¢ dueialste dbelaie 


Imports: Tankage, s.c. 2343 (a) 


Tariff Items Various 


Year 


ae es, 
1954 
1939 
1956 
1957 
1958 
aby, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


122 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
ney, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 


Total Imports 
$ 


ton 


Apes 
25258 
2,839 
2,309 
4, 54k 
4,960 
5,821 
4965 
4,643 
3,298 
4,637 
27072 
sihanue 


2,147 
2,183 
2,795 
2,270 
4,522 
4,912 
Puiet 
h 942 
1,615 
3,291 
1,618 
2,853 
2,107 


73.5949 
62,169 
61,478 
T29] 
180,258 
141,377 
200, 226 
169,728 
196,405 
110,349 
20h, 885 
278, 416 
121,859 


61,701 
eet eey. 
eK peek) 
63,455 
176,927 
134,451 
ABC By 
166,575 
192,151 
109,218 
201,010 
247, 555 
118,826 


iMG k 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
$/ton $ 
eer ouat. 
Ooae - 
Pi Pis\=) BO, eat 
21:65 pl OL? 
3056 BO spent 
39.67 147,663 
28.50 p2.O91 
34.40 TOW / L 
Bie 106,379 
42.30 116,669 
33.46 51,483 
Lhaae NEE ee apa 
90.63 PL soed 
109.78 oie 
2. United States 
een - 
Pla py ini SIS APe Hl 
20.60 ow. ,OL2 
27.95 30, 52h 
efepalisy? > ytbied gates 
rl mee | OT O91 
ee Te) 104,871 
33071 te 06,379 
41.64 116,669 
Deus 51, ASS 
1S pe Me Lass eek 
86.77 189,196 
107.34 ae 


Duty 


Collected 
$ 


egal 
ths Sie 
2,300 
25,982 
6,555 
15,610 
19,124 
155 
8,205 
22,992 
40,873 


i 12 
oF 
2,300 
25,982 
6,555 
15,610 
19,124 
21,455 
8,205 
22,992 
35,848 


Duty as 
ergata Tent 
Dutiable 


Value 


‘oo 
I 
ONO)? >) NO) SOON (S@) 


pe 
es e oboe 
LO O30 FE O00 ONO O 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 209-73, "Primary Tankage"™ which 
includes former s.c. 2051 and 2343 


el 2 


Imports: Ammonia, nitrate of, s.c, 9261 (a) 
Tariff Items 208i and 208j 


Duty as 

ees ceni 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 

ton @p >/ ton Bf 4p 
(000) (000) 
1, Total 
Lg DD 805 ie) yey) 68 We Ibi y 
1954 859 86 100.14 80 LB hpseisy Le 
Ayes) 830 95 13 657 oD 16,425 ed. 
1956 695 oh 134.097 oh UW, 773 15.8 
ab N | 104, 16 OOS sb Oy lay 20,4 
1958 29 6 208,00 6 ay A PAS iA 
a9 26 4 ete 4 1,011 25.0 
1960 30 5 1654/0 5 ge AAAS: 
1961 64.8 LO 62.37 aa 6,288 20.4 
1962 75 5 68.08 4 BY: Eerie) 
1963 p10 6 68.1, 3 689 20.< 
2. United States 

1953 700 65 98.50 69 11,952 Vian 
1954 805 &0 98.78 80 14,018 aly as 
diy hohe) 830 op Hans st, vie 10,025 Dekh 
1956 695 oh WS Eee) 9b Lee Gps: 1538 
tL. 103 15 150,09 15 Oy, 20.4 
1958 29 6 ZO Dede 6 a de Pls) 
Wey) 25 L 161.76 4 201. Zou 
1960 30 S LoL.20 5 eee 25.0 
1961 64,7 1,0 62.31 sul 6,288 20.4 
1962 15 5 68,08 h 952 25°60 
1963 50 | 68,14 e 689 EAD yy 2 


(a) Beginning in 1964, included in s.c. 416-99 


Tay 


imports: ammonium sulphate, s,c. 8151 ‘2) 


Tariff Item 208 


Duty as 
Dace 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ton . >/ ton : p 
(000) (000) 
1” Lota 
1953 PlenbL 926 43005 = = a 
1954 14,101 602 Med - = sc 
1925 7029 311 ARPES ~ = rs 
1956 3,144 143 45 whee a - = 
EDDY. 3,288 130 BO.Ag - ~ ~ 
1958 DeO9e 2M) Oy a - os = 
ily 5,941 208 351.07 -_ = = 
1960 8, 686 276 Blecs Af LUA 1538 
1961 95740 306 Oe 6 44,0 ee 
1962 EVAR oes Ere, leit ue Lis Tew 
1963 14,259 4,88 34.19 ~ - ~ 
1964 1/5 G20 598 33393 ile 120 lege 
2. United Kingdom 
2753 530 2S, D5so8 - - ~ 
1954 Lal eG 52098 = - ~ 
yD 505 29 Slept, - ~ = 
1956 4,06 26 64.81 - = = 
1957 304 aS 63.68 - ~ ~_ 
1958 398 Ao 63.38 ~_ = a 
259 210 avg: Cesc - = = 
1960 238 ADA Done) - me = 
1961 269 16 59o 53 - = A 
1962 Be 16 50 o15 - a Je 
1963 148 10 ards - ~ = 


1964 134 ? 66.02 


95337—8 


Ly 


Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit  Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total imports Value Value Collected Value 
ton »/ ton & > 
(000) (000) 
3. United States 
ABS lone iy G07 223 LOekl - = a 
1954 13,009 550 WEEP, ~ - ~ 
1955 6,316 fg Bl 42287 “ ~ ~ 
1956 pe eA 5 40.88 - ‘ = 
vey eet to 101 36.29 ~ = nae 
1955 je Lith 178 Dies ou - = ~ 
1959 preys ' 178 Soe - = = 
1960 By OL 124 36.78 ~ - - 
1961 Pit Fe. 2 38.38 5 292 5.7 
1962 3,047 129 Ante 1 Lis 1560 
1963 SPE} anew 12605 ~ x as 
1964 eb 3 Eels 36.93 * i) LeJ 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1953 6,441 303 46.99 ~ = - 
2954, 666 29 4338 = e = 
L955 209 18 52.56 - es a 
1956 418 22 atts - a sm 
ily oil 215 Ane: 46.30 ~ = a 
1958 cyalt aa 48.26 = 2 = 
Aly lot 356 L7 48.87 - - ont 
1960 387 19 48.66 1 121 ea 
1961 445 ah 53-40 ae 148 15.0 
1962 402 23 Sie Ppl di ~ - - 
1963 9,528 299 31.36 - a ca 
1944 SES 107 ATL LE cee 1020 


(a) Beginning in 1964, renumbered as s.c. 416-48 


a5 


Imports: Nitrate of soda or cubic nitre, SeCe 31577 (2) 


Tariff Items 210e and 663b 


Duty as 
Deter OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports. Value Value. Collected _Value 
ton y/ton # ¥ 
(000) (000) 
1, Total 
ae jee 20,052 1,043 52202 ~ ~ ~ 
1954 17,969 lee AAe26 a = ve 
flee 21,426 928 Ape Ji = = - 
1956 2lsaegee 1,208 43.88 - - a 
LoD Y. Ps Whe we aiy eaet BS )ohe. 42.40 - “= ~ 
1958 Oh; (ACen ULE AL 49 ~ ” = 
ea 21,684 880 40.60 ie 235 IZso 
1960 16,253 810 WHET R 240 L265 
1961 16,356 826 50.48 * Ce | L2:6 
1962 17,018 921 ban to * 58 Leen 
1963 16,749 893 SE PS ie R poo ee 
1964 20, A eg 000 53-43 - - _ 
2- United States 
ly Pe, 1965000 OLS oo - - - 
1954 17,094 740 43031 - = - 
1955 21,038 906 43.05 - - - 
1956 One Poly Oa 43.70 ~ - on 
LYST 450m «5059 42.14 ~ - As 
1958 21,948 968 44.09 - - = 
L959 20,223 817 LOesD 2 235 leso 
1960 L75Loh 756 43.98 2 240 1285 
1961 10,632 544 Dlink = = “= 
1962 pe AL ie: 659 54-04 - - = 
1963 9,512 50g De. 00 ~ ~ “ 
1964, 11,596 633 54057 ~ - ss 
3. Chile 
Los 461 26 56.08 ~ - = 
1954 853 53 62.56 - ~ ~ 
1955 ga3 a7 54,206 - - pa 
1956 380 20 5305 - = = 
tive 380 20 51.49 - - ~ 
1958 746 40 54.09 - - ~ 
oo 1,449 63 Ade - ~ - 
1960 1,100 D4 47335 = - - 
1961 5,661 278 49.09 ~ ~ 
1962 3,914 207 53.00 ~ ~ ~ 
1963 Tytit 386 53284 2 235 teed 
1964 8,581 LAL, sila he ~ ~ “ 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-33 


95337—8}3 


116 


Impo ; Nitrogen solution, sece & 


Tariff Items 663 and 663b 


Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit Dutiable Dut Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected _ Value _ 
ton $ $/ton a ‘ 
(000 ) (000) 
i. Total 
thy ye! ee te ae ae oe a 
1954 Sis40L ese10 60.84 - o - 
ees 36,233 Agere 60 e1i 20 986 560 
L956 33,222 lee yA 59633 27 1,366 530 
At owe a3 5142 LoS 56.51 APA 676 ae 
1958 255846 1,429 Sy ret: LO 7, poppe wil atl 
1959 Au yoey Lod, Byrne 4 8 L404 orie) 
1960 20, 509 bale tl 57.09 5 550 155 
1961 29,082 ee3o 63.19 30 3,009 1032 
1962 ty OLO 481 68.63 1 52 12s3 
1963 8,349 515 Ole? 5 Boo era 
1964 17,900 1,056 5O od 90 6,063 Gon 
2. United States 
1953 ee ee a0 ee ee ee 
1954 37 40) Pearls 60.84 “ - 
i955 36,178 Aylis 60.05 20 986 5 
1956 Sete orgs eyo 5) Pa 1,366 ye) 
Le Del Bo see Teo73 pep swe ava 676 ae) 
1958 25 846 SAR? Doel 107 T50 (ck 5.0 
50 Alig OR 1,154 SPpeelt 8 404 io 
1960 20,509 ah leak 57.09 » 550 LES 
1961 29,082 Loge 63.19 30 3,009 1G 
1962 71,9010 481 68.63 a 152 ees 
1963 8,349 ate 61.67 Ss SISh) ire 
1964 17,900 1,056 BOLL 90 6,063 ery: 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-39 which also includes 
part of former s.c. 8264 


ane, 


a 
Imports: Nitrogen fertilizer, NeOsepes Sele g150\ ) 


Tariff Items 663 and 663a 


Duty as 
DeCe, Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports. Value Value Collected Value 
ton ) 9/ton $ 
(000 ) (000) 
Upseiielecd! 
LBS. ee ee ee oe ee eo 
1954 1,066 60 DOein) iL 69 520 
1955 374 20 53209 2 120 5-0 
1956 228 13 Deo 3 Veale sy 6) 
1957 oye Ak 36.09 - = = 
1958 40 3 S175 i ee 5el 
1959 376 Shy) Hy eyele 10 478 50 
1960 601 Ad 240.30 Be ayoeL 5.0 
1961 663 134 202.41 6 288 5.0 
1962 vee. 193 ole: 30 Le Gy W es 520 
1963 TAG 162 209.85 ime 507, 5-0 
2- United States 
1955 ee ee ee ae e@ e@ 
1954 982 56 57 hd us 69 50 
ee 374, 20 53.09 2 120 5eD 
1956 178 10 57.08 * 6 5.0 
Loe 22 Hie 2791 - - = 
1958 20 2 104-75 oe ~ = 
159 348 oe! 165.14 10 478 5.0 
1960 601 WA 240.30 Sie shareeal 5.0 
1961 643 UGS! 207.11 5 Pai 520 
1962 950 190 199.98 28 OTA Pe) 
1963 736 160 217.80 10 4,85 5.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 416-31 and s.c. 416-99 


118 


Imports: Triple superphosphate, s.c. 3161 (4) 
Tariff Items 663 and 663b 


Duty as 
H.c. OF 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Lear Total imports Value Value Collected Value 
ton *) vf ton - * 
(000) (000) 
1953 . ay ae we os a 
1954 19,901 903 Asad 9 A D3 
LD 355324 Le lyO07 45 AD Z aM gf 50 
1956 38,487 1,741 15 ah 7 433 50 
itelsas 45, 30U. Ai, 004 4416 ay 871 ere) 
1958 hh y2h8 2,020 45 665 ns 1,537 50 
L959 GL oo FZ. 805 4485 5 268 5.0 
1960 Co,iAe We. 92° ted ee Be Le oce 50 
1961 Df Aon) MESe ve 50.30 49 25435 50 
1962 5D 542. “ie, 169 49209 43 2,143 520 
1963 946 2,068 49231 JAP: ese 5.0 
1964 63,250 3,665 Soeeo 38 1,884 50 
2e United States 

1953 ° ee ee oe ee oe 
1954 19,901 903 45 639 = 4 Be 
hs oe 29 et als OU), A549 4 Lio pre) 
1956 38,487 1,741 45 42h, 2 4,33 520 
LO ADs p00 gee, 004 1A<16 17 871 pric) 
eB Ahy24S = 2,020 45665 oak a Be 50 
159 G3 G00 wre,coe 44.83 ~ 268 50 
1960 B351Ae 393.920 Ae payee ore 1,589 5.0 
ake [en O71 s430) Mis t7e 50.30 49 25435 5.0 
1962 Do yee hues toe 49.89 43 25143 520 
1963 41,9460 2,066 49.31 Nes Abe 5.0 
1964 G3 5c5o. nw te0oo 58.26 38 1,884 5.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-26, which also includes 


part of former s.c. 8163 


A he 


Imports: Superphosphate, n.Oepey SoCo 31622) 


Tariff Items 663 and 663b 


Duty as 
pec. Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ton $ /ton & ds 
(000) (000) 
Dy lLOvas. 
1953 we are ete ee : os 
1954 180,255 35434 19.04 3 165 50 
1955 L/D Aye 3,203") 18.55 % 8 5.3 
1956 183,991 Byte 18.59 % Le 4e9 
1957 163,746 Sriest ee 31 1,558 5.0 
1958 173,457 Syeve 18.98 i2 613 5.0 
1959 142,143 2,606 = 18.33 * 2, el 
1960 119,689 Rais 18.20 5 270 50 
1961 124,564 Pa Ps, Lye 7A 20 995 5.0 
1962 109, 808 2,026 13.45 Ey) 45653 5.0 
1963 83,938 T5077 19.02 38 Ue Re 50 
1964 LiZ, 590 Ree heey ao 1,445 4e9 
2. United States 
1953 ee Cm) e@ ee ee ee 
1954 177,741 B5-05 18.53 $ 165 5-0 
1955 IPN, | Mees, 18.55 # 8 Die! 
1956 163,991 3,421 ARPS \) * Hs) Aes 
1957 163,746 Selon ins pal”. opt 1,558 Pigs 
1958 168,459 eeeaal 19.06 2 613 520 
1959 142,143 2,606 18.33 * ah ee 
1960 Li goce 2,145 18.28 5 270 De 
1961 119,748 Relic 1p. Le 20 verbs) 2 <0 
1962 104,084 15955 18.78 37 jee 5a 
1963 83,938 TdT 19.02 38 15917 5-0 
1964 112,590 PARTE: 19 302 29 1,445 49 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-23 "Superphosphate, 
22 per cent or less phosphoric acid (P205)" 


120 


Imports: Phosphate fertilizer, n.0.De. SeCe 8163?) 
Tariff Item 663b 


Duty as 

DECSEOL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 

ton ton 3 
(000) (000) 
1, Total 
1953 o@¢ a@ ee ee ee ee 
1954 5,227 103 19.79 - - - 
3955 Poy 160 60.14 - = = 
1956 1, 764 139 78.62 ~ - = 
Libis 2, 830 205 72,60 - Sa a 
1958 oy 525 Zo0 70.74 = oa 5 
1959 3,985 A 68.60 5 oy | 520 
1960 6,243 236 37.78 6 299 5 oh 
1961 6,729 569 8.61 S 263 ceo 
1962 21,540 1,844 85,60 6 1,087 18.9 
1963 37,017 3,289 88, 8 2 106 520 
2, United States 

1953 @@¢ @@ @@ e@ ee ee 
1954 bem 53 43.64 - = = 
1955 1, 830 90 £9.30 om = = 
1956 1,663 133 80,22 ~ = = 
1957 Pa oD 191 7h, .08 “ “= - 
1958 oe G25 235 (ASPfdh = om 5 
ood 3,985 A213 68,60 5 257 560 
1960 1, 869 204 108,90 6 299 sya ls 
1961 6,679 567 84.92 5 263 5.0 
1962 AL OHO 1, Shh 85.60 6 1, 087 18.9 
1963 Cyd eal! 3,289 88, Si 2 106 550 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c, 416-26 


Imports: sic 


Tariff Item 663 


Bh ee 
1954 
7) 
1956 
Po 
1958 
ie ee 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Ae ee, 
1954 
1955 
1956 
a yd 
1958 
2959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


included item 7280 prior to 1 


Total Imports 


L211. 


ton Sp 
(000) 

1. Total 
1,579 21 
1220 29 
560 Wve 
840 R22 
oly Vs 10 
560 15 
550 9g 
300 5 


Unit 
Value 
$/ton 


2. Belgium and Luxembourg 


16.07 
26.25 
25 85 
26.25 
25 45 
20sec) 
16.63 
Lie o/ 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 416-99 


95337—9 


SeCe 


81 


3(@) 


T22 


Imports: Phosphate, Rock, s.c. 7263‘) 
Tariff Items 662 and 663i 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

ton °o) S7ton 

(000) 
Ls foug. 
1953 576, 500 3,951 6.85 
1954 6, 860 4,578 710 
193) 588, 209 ey 513 feLeys 
1956 627,648 5,186 8,26 
LT 1eogeeu 53698 5,15 
1958 Tiley 164 6,854 9.21 
My ew: 797, 063 7,468 Beak 
1960 941,998 8, 320 8.83 
1961 1,056, 885 9,679 9.16 
1962 155, 9o6 10, &43 Sore 
1963 1,297,427 12,204 9.41 
1964 1,406,424 11,719 8.33 
2, United States 

1953 565, 300 3, 660 6.47 
1954 625,756 192 6.70 
1955 577,026 1,233 73h 
1956 616, 613 , 864 Pay 
Rw ity etry ed 5, 840 8.09 
1958 7L0, 822 6,673 9.0L 
1g59 790, 853 7,120 9,01 
1960 935,745 8,000 8.55 
1961 Os tL 9, OL parle) 
1962 aon, GOO 1G 330 SPARE 
1963 1,266,043 Cy uoe 9,03 
1964 1, 368, 768 LS WEES 8.14 


(a) Beginning in 196) renumbered as s,c, 279-653 small quantity 
included in s.c. 404-06 


B25) 


(a) 


Imports: Potash, muriate of, s.c. S155 


Tariff Item 209 


Duty as 
peG. OF 
= Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year  _Total Imports Value _Value_ Collected _Value _ 
ton ap w/ ton p oF 
(000) (000) 
Leola 
Ly pe) LeO57 18 Be ue 24213 - o - 
1954 1155258 2,696 23195 = ~- - 
1D 138,492 eres ae ee o ~ - 
1956 Bis Ba are 35239 24,57 = sad - 
ike pe! 136,646 3406 24.93 - - - 
1958 131,305 3,090 AJeD0 = Se - 
1959 DI 9e77 eyes ASeaD 1 LX pa) 
1960 146,685 Bor 23.06 3 147 50 
1961 1695777 4,402 25573 Ee 1,462 gia 
1962 OD AE hie) 4,367 Pao aeet 4 LL 5-0 
1963 CRANE: 2,096 fOeO0 2 SL, Deo 
1964 67,038 sooo 29.16 2 418 Lo e3 
2e United States 
ie 66,053 1,574 23.83 - - - 
1954 64,380 1,485 23.06 - - ~_ 
Hee 69,887 1,619 23416 ~ “ ~ 
1956 79 5650 1,824 22290 os - oe 
itemys TOse50 1,685 22.10 ~ - o 
1958 Oy (2a 50 20.95 - - - 
AN oe 545790 1,239 E3053 1 174, ity 
1960 89,342 1,907 A134 S cA 50 
1961 107,267 Ry D40 23268 12 154,02 dlcgD 
1962 88,295 25456 pide 4 ay 5.0 
1963 Zlyole 1,002 26.68 2 84 5.0 
1964 43450 1,185 el a | 3 418 15.3 


95337—93 


Tay 


Duty as 
DeCemO. 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year _lotal Imports _ Value Value Collected Value 
ton @/ton $ > 
(000) (000) 
3, France 
A ee 28,566 681 23-82 os - = 
DA Tyecd 184 25-48 = = = 
195) 29, 668 683 23.02 a - ms 
1956 Te 383 31495 = ~- ps 
bey) 24, 9236 Wh 30.83 - - 
Ane tete' 24934 676 Pat ip Nas » - _ 
1959 16, 269 383 RJ eu. ~ — = 
1960 175 0 432 25.16 = ~ ~- 
1961 21,310 730 30.02 = “= a 
1962 22,080 Paes 32014 = - = 
1963 14,009 389 27674 = - ~ 
1944 9,126 284 31 6 ~ - “ 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
153 253001 630 Ps Ne - = = 
1954 34.9600 818 GWA es: - = = 
1955 365737 876 Ble oo - = ci 
1956 34,161 862 Piste so - ~- = 
DD 36,159 97h, 26.94 - - = 
1958 21,465 Shi) Ai een = = = 
lice 18,753 483 A061 - - = 
1960 28 , 660 (Bx PISS ~ = é 
OL Beso. LL, AeoR = de 2 
1962 25 5009 776 31.01 = ~ ~ 
1963 95593 301 31.33 - + = 
1964 7,850 24,6 Bleak - 2 = 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-52; "Potassium chloride" 


doy 


a 
Imports: Potash, sulphate of, sec. 3156! ) 


Tariff Item 209 


Duty as 
OeCe OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ton $ /ton $ : 
(000) (000) 
Leest Olen 
1A} 12,798 458 35.18 - ~ ~ 
1954 12570) 452 elec = = = 
ie) 1570s 459 32400 o - a 
1956 16y52 584 36.16 ~ = = 
1957 Ligier 610 34 hh - - ~ 
1958 ales oy) 556 35.50 = = ~ 
SR) Oe 815 32694 b= ae ni 
1960 23,944 826 34.49 i 65 530 
1961 26,478 1,023 38.63 - - “ 
1962 Pog7ou eat 39.91 3 129 520 
1963 18,914 758 40.09 ) 433 5.0 
1964 To 556 825 42el7 4 303 8.2 
22 United States 
Ly ee 8,555 Bay) 36.81 o- ~ a 
1994 8,747 310 35.43 m= = - 
19> 10,330 341 33.06 ~ = ses 
1956 LOS 61! cit Shoe) - ~ a 
ibe ey! geez. 363 32.62 ~ = zs 
1958 9,033 pig Sores - - ~ 
MB) 14,542 SE 34016 - ~ = 
1960 12,924 445 34043 1 65 5.0 
1961 17,324 666 38.44 o ~ fas 
1962 Lhe tp he ME 623 PALE A RS, 3) ed 5.0 
1963 13,908 SOG 41.09 g 433 8 
1964 12,050 485 40.28 4 303 Sen 
3. France 
1953 3,042 101 Bear o = , 
1954 4,038 143 35 30 - - - 
ee 2,042 65 Ble/o ~ - - 
1956 4,006 181 fey dal) ~ - a 
1957 6,433 242 37.69 - = & 
1958 lpia io 170 Bie Ly, - ~ ~ 
Aer leie, 6,105 181 29655 ~ = pa 
1960 59559 184 SS tely = ~- = 
1961 9,054, 353 38.98 _ a . 
1962 Os a aie 37 AL ~ - at 
1963 5,106 191 37.39 = a a 
1964 4,409 170 38.59 - - = 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-57 
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Imports: Sulphate of ay HAeUSeTS and potash fertilizer, 
Nee Des SeCe 8164 a. 


Tariff Items 662 and 663b 


Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ton sp /ton @ | 
(000) (000) 
Ly -Fotat 
1958 ee io oe ° oe 
1954 13779 aL 13.66 - - ~ 
LID) 1,986 28 LAS “ = ba 
1956 Ayan? Bg LG.72 = = ne 
they 35456 67 b5539 - - = 
1958 3,228 61 19D ws = = 
19 Ay451 ie Lone * LZ 4.8 
1960 5 504, 80 14.36 * 22 520 
1961 57 LOG 84 16.22 L 69 5.0 
1962 Dy (ae 110 1D ae ~ _ ne 
1963 45748 83 Dd fiaD - - = 
1964 6,203 106 17.01 - ~ oes 
22 United states 
1953 ee oe oe e° oe 
1954 1,779 aL 13566 ~ os ss 
E255 1,986 28 lAens - = = 
1956 PS59 29 15.54 ~ = = 
oO fe 2,156 29 13632 ~ = = 
1958 2,726 50 18.47 ~ ait 2. 
D9 A 451 ne 16.23 - 12 4.8 
1960 5 064 68 13.50 * Aye 5a 
1961 4,880 76 15260 1 69 5.0 
1962 4967 87 Liss -~ - - 
1963 4,748 83 17.55 - = - 
1964 6,203 106 BON - ~ io 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-59 


eee 


rts: Potash fertilizer, n.o. S.C 9165 (a) 
Tariff Items 662 and 663b 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

ton > &7ton 

(000) 
1, Total 
1953 = = = 
1954 19 7 hie dk 
1993 = = - 
1956 21 2 108 ,33 
195% - - - 
United States 

1993 = = = 
1954 uf % 282.00 
1959 - = - 
1956 21 Ps 108,33 
1957 - - = 

Germany — Fed, Rep. of 
1953 = = - 
1954 18 fe 115.33 
1955 - - - 
1956 “ = - 
L957 - - - 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c, 8164 


Year 


1954 
A ee) 
1956 
Ae eh 
1958 
1757 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 


1954 
as bey 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


imports: Fertilizer, mixed, 


Tariff Items 210g and 663 


Total Imports 


ton 


(000) 


289 
spe 
BME: 
199 
71 
750 
471 
E23 
558 
537 
720 


ehh 
303 
362 
7h6 
1,6, 
7h6 
Od 
809 
dhe 
526 
71h 


SeCe 


128 


Unva 
Value 


“7ton 


616 


6(a) 


Dutiable 


Value 


G 


(000) 


Dye obe. 


79.61 
201,61 
Liev 

80,66 
Lost 

92.63 
115495 
108, & 
235408 
199330 


Vow 
20 res2 
140,36 
Viet? 
1ba6t2 
Cen 
LAS ee 
LoVe t 
apiehe 
161,91 
198,03 


278 
2g) 
362 
712 
431 
68h 
LLY 
fests 
83 
387 
466 


2, United States 


239 
20 
30k 
ace 
ASL 
68, 
LAS 
Th9 
L481 
383 
Ok 


Duty 


Collected 


13, 883 
VW, 545 
18,092 
35, 62h 
21, 527 
BSS 78 
22,585 
37, 625 
38, 710 
21, 58h 
2h, 28 


11,970 
Uy, 5445 
Lit (tee 
35, 62h 
21,527 
34, 393 
22,510 
37,474 
38, 608 
21,358 
2h, 149 


Duty as 
eTier, Tepl 
Dutiable 


Value 


® 


WN OO WUT On 
® 
Po Oy) OO OO 


UT OD ETT TT TT 
eo ®@ e °@ 
Uh9 Cis Ct Ck ee CD 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-89 "Prepared Fertilizer 


Mixtures"; s.c, 8166 began January Ist, 1954 


weg 


Imports: Fertilizer materials, n,Oepe, SeCe 8167 (8) 
Tariff Items 663 and 663b 


Duty as 

Date Ou 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 

ton $ $/ton @ 
(000) (000) 
les Total 
O53 ee ee ee ee @@ e@ 
ibs 1,, 038 2hh 60.41 fii 3,867 520 
1955 5, 868 201 Bie Li, a, 5,969 560 
1956 6,237 357 57420 148 7 ask 5.0 
LES 6, 509 3L4 52.80 5 8,731 5-0 
1958 9,417 565 60,00 338 16,901 520 
ay dee | 105307 805 78,10 ram 20 ggeL Sa 
1960 Shas) 710 Bes, 198 9, 888 520 
1961 8, 706 576 66,16 237 L853 5,0 
1962 8,056 55 68.43 245 12, 835 ape! 
1963 (REY 622 84.97 eed Inglett 520 
2, United States 

1953 @e@ e@ ee @2@ e686 ®@@ 
1954 Sree 218 Epyie 9) fet 3,867 520 
8955 He fe) 186 32409 119 5,969 5.0 
1956 6,202 Sehr) 562 148 (Aaa 520 
1957 6,476 3L,0 ree leal 76) ByioL 50 
1958 see) fal 556 59.56 332 16,621 50 
aD? 10,150 787 eas 411 205921 yal 
1960 gle 187 63,22 183 9,128 520 
1961 8,472 oie 63.66 23 L653 50 
1962 thy ile 523 CY PLS, P| 124 162 jel 
1963 7,266 598 82,28 Be 13364 520 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c,. 416-31 and 416-99 
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Imports: Fertilizers and fertilizer materials n.e.s. ee ike (a) 


Tariff Items various 


Duty as 
Dee, -oF 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ton Gon § § 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le Tova 


Wer «Ol Ba3e Mase TY eb 690 65,041 9.4 


2. United Kingdom 
1964 80 29 See One hh - _ a 


3, United States 
1964 i a oo 23329 73.02 685 64,349 axe. 


4, Belgium/Luxembourg 
1964 362 fl 19.26 i = = 


5. Netherlands 
1964 * é * 2 575 20.0 


1964 70 4 DL.49 2 iby 4.9 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in various statistical classes 


131: 


Imports: Diatomaceous earth, or infusorial earth (Kieselguhr), 
round or wnground,.s.c, /193\a 


Tariff Item 297 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

ton $ $/cewt. 

(000) 
1. lover 

1955 195350 671 ay 
1954 INS oN 664 ey ole 
1955 2,158 789 1.78 
1956 21,0/8 888 Peete 
teod 255200 L078 Zeus 
1958 21.209 1,184 Ni 
1959 27,260 Ly Ls EEE, 
1960 28,990 Lhe Pet he 
1961 25,8/5 1,346 35 
1962 26,098 1,361 2.65 
1963 26,612 1,406 20k, 
1964 25,089 Thre, 2.69 


2, United States 


ee he 19 308 669 Los 
1954 ae eH 664 Ayal 
1955 22,103 788 1.78 
1956 21 ,0h7 887 papdlal 
1957 PA Oya al LENO 4 Ps 
1958 27,225 1,184 aoy 
1959 27,178 Nu Eat) epee 
1960 28,990 1,246 Pals 
1961 ehcp he 1,346 aeio 
1962 26 ,063 ABN (he 2.05 
1963 26,612 1, 4,06 2.6h 
1964 25,089 1,349 2.69 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered s.c. 274-30, "Diatomaceous (Infusorial) 
earth, crude or ground"; also includes tariff item 663b 
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Imports: Fertilizer ing and mixing machinery, equipment and parts 
ie gq ’ 


s.c, 529-35 


Tariff Items 427a and 663b 


1964 Value 
$ 
ee oteL Weegee 
2. United Kingdom 12,989 
3, United States Tepesh ae siois: 
4. Belgium and Luxembourg 862 
5. Denmark Ziel 
6. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 81,300 
7. Netherlands 501 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c, 5576 


Ue 


Imports: Articles, not mentioned elsewhere, which enter into the 


cost of the manufacture of fertilizers, s.c. 9191 (a) 


Tariff Item 663b 


Year Total Imports 
$ 
(000 ) 
Pe Total: 
Mes) 87 
1954 200 
LOD 51.6 
1956 ay 75 
MOST 1,033 
1958 635 
oD? Fal 
1960 163 
1961 7 
1962 89 
1963 22 


2. United States 


1953 83 
1954, 200 
1955 515 
1956 2,661 
1957 1,026 
1958 630 
1959 O71 
1960 162 
1961 78 
1962 88 
1963 Al, 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 970-99 
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Exports: Fish offal and refuse, s.c. 2398(a) 


Year 


5 
IDR 
195 
1956 
195 '/ 
1958 
ve 
1960 
19616?) 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 (ce) 


Quantity 


cwt. 


79.815 
110,614 
1064272 
S712 
85,949 
84,105 
93,407 
102,694 
Sbirt ay 
109,172 
61,655 
1125776 


Value 


289 , ThA 
14,967 
386,418 
299,604 
245,782 
247,659 
278,726 
Se oe) 
258,327 
289 ,636 
ESS 
eae pie ils. 


Unit 


(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 416-03 and s.c. 398-59 
(b) s.c. 416-03, "Fish offal and waste n.e.s." 
(c) Class discontinued in 1965 


Exports: Whale meal and whale guano, s.c. 21,0064) 


Unig 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/cwt. 
4953 76,883 391,226 5.09 
LoL BE ae 165,896 5. oU 
1755 hagler 22 ke II Seale 
1956 3h, 409 Lear e 6.28 
a9 5:/ ia B09 (LZ) eee. 
1958 106.272 629 , 319 ee 
1959 17,900 319, O01 66 
136100) cet Sie ae 
aU , 90k, , . 
1962 Leas plage! Gero 
1963 10,698 68, 325 6.39 
1964 525950 350, (2h Gz 
1965 9,486 Mel Gee ae 


(a) Beginning in 1961 the meal portion is included in s.c. 416-06 and 
the remainder in s.c. 416-09 
(b) s.c. 416-06, "Whale meal" 
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Exports: Ammonium sulphate, s.c. 316062) 


Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt. $ $/ owt. 
Ibs. Ae Ty oy 8S 6,492,955 2.20 
1954 3,095,199 Pyle) ie ey, Pg 
Lig bi A (ed ap 
1956 iy 12,072,905 
157 Re 0 OF aL) 
1958 “ 8,223,655 
bO59 oy S250 700) 
1960 He ay ey Pang Wee 
1961 = 7,416,87h 
1962 = Pe 219 
1963 % 6354109359 
1964 hes 6,057,433 
1965 a 8,940,929 


(a) Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 416-48 


Exports: Nitrogen-phosphate fertilizers, s.c. 3165 (8) 


Year Value 

gD hee, 2a OSlpgaliel: 
1960 20,902,855 
1961 19,685 , 356 
1962 19,351,686 
1963 13,074,910 
1964 1052555687 
1965 19,457,046 


(a) Not available prior to 1959. Beginning in 1961 renumbered as 
s.c, 416-47 and the wording was changed to, "Ammoniated super- 
phosphate, ammonium phosphates, and nitrogen-phosphate fertilizers, 
n.6.5." 
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Hxports: Nitrogen fertilizer. nop... 7ce 3170'2) 


Year Value 

1953 21 fe el 
1954 19 93 One he 
1955 25 35h OK 
1956 16,866,967 
LOY Rep AO TSS, 
1958 17,106,496 
159 DipsheG any 
1960 mele (aes 
1961 22 .373,081 
1962 133909 7632 
1963 15,828,121 
1964 59 $086 
1965 14,896,349 


(a) Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 416-45, "Urea sodium nitrate, 
calcium cyanamide, ammonium nitrate and nitrogen solutions": 
beginning in 1962 part of statistical class included in s.c. 
116-44, “Ammonium nitrate" 


Exports: Chemical fertilizers, mixed, s.c. 8175 (a) 


Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/cwt. 
1959 02 sesh 2n20h 9768 Sait 
1960 1,189,635 3 i S23 2G / 
1961 1532525308 BAe oe 291. 
1962 D2hOe G2 Be b0593/ 2.83 
1963 805.652 Cale SOA 3 the 
1964 25 Aho ee? 9,380,206 Beis 
1965 veo oiste) Bo LBD elas Seog 


(a) Not available prior to 1959. 


Beginning in 1961 renumbered as 
s.c. 416-89, "Prepared fertilizer mixtures" 


bey 


Exports: Phosphate (fertilizer Bats a1a0(? 


SSS eed 


Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt. $ $/cewt. 
Udo: Sebisr teisie 1921 65 Sey 
151 Bpeilysies 13,228,606 Signs 
Ue ae 17,408,564 As 
1956 a 15, SUC REG 
eye a 12,994,804 
1958 we OG ee U 


(a) Beginning in 1959 included in s.c. 8165 and 8190 


Exports: Fertilizer, mixed (from Jan, 1, 1954), s.c. 3195 (2) 


Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/cwt. 
1954, 793,387 2,060,922 2.60 
1955 371,871 2,408, 222 2.76 
1956 1,468,419 4,689,759 Byely) 
ao Py ael0) yah 8,468,614 | peo 
1958 2,600,026 8,668,935 Seo) 
(a) Replaced by classes 8165 and 8175 from 1959 

orts: Fertilizers, except animal, n.o.p., s.c. 81 ofa) 
Unaee 

Year Quantity Value Value 

ewt. $ $7cwt. 
Acs Dob, WE. 2e0 Heya ial ae i 
1960 214,386 325,770 ey 
1961 Seon ied ERE og Alt? 
1962 oe be oho 7 nS 
1963 yi, 23,132,885 
196) e 33,881,478 
1965 . Soll {seo9 


(a) Not available prior to 1959. Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 
416-99, "Fertilizers and fertilizer materials n.e.s." 
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Exports: . Fertilizer materials, no, Dlves IC Ave! (a) 
Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $/cwt. 
RES ah 249 , 245 IAB SR 2 . 60 
155 L22 pay 146, 209 hee 
1956 93,306 Te Ar ep .78 
195 68, 883 80 , 226 Male 
41958 101, bo? 106 , 203 wD) Oh 


(a) Not available prior to 1954. Beginning in 1959 included in s.c. 
8190 


Exports: Ammonium nitrate, s.c. 416- (a) 


Year Value 

1962 11,630,234 
1963 13,144,024 
1964 101 72s 
1965 10,196,487 


(a) Not available prior to 1962 


Exports: Animal manures n.e.s.. S.C, 116-0962) 


Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/cwt. 
1961 519 LO So 20.02 
1962 473 9,650 20.10 
1963 683 13,982 20 le? 
1964 (ine Lh 077 17.80 
1965 63h SAawas BS PP: 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


R-31 


28.10 


28.16 


Depa te: 


28,38 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Lo? 


APPENDIX II 


Principal Relevant Recommended Items 


208 - Argols 

Arsenic sulphides, natural 
Boric acid, crude natural 
Copper, crude precipitate of 


Sodium borates, crude natural, and 
concentrates thereof, calcined or 


not 


663b - Goods which enter into the 
cost of manufacture of fertilizers 
when imported for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of fertilizers 


Phosphorus pentoxide and phosphoric 


acids (meta-, ortho- and pyro-) 


Ammonia, anhydrous or in aqueous 
solution 


Oxides, hydroxides and peroxides, 


of strontium or barium; hydroxides 
and peroxides of magnesium; oxides 
of magnesium, howsoever produced, 


not less than 94 per cent pure 


(1) 


(2) Magnesium oxide, howsoever pro- 


Other than the following 


duced, not less that 94 per 
cent pure — 


Sulphates (including alums) and 
persulphates: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(8) 
(9) 


Other than the following 

Aluminum ammonium sulphate, 
not calcined 

Aluminum potassium sulphate, 
not calcined 

Aluminum sodium sulphate, not 
calcined 

Aluminum sulphate, basic or 
normal 

Barium sulphate 

Calcium sulphate 

Chromium potassium sulphate 

Chromium sulphate, basic 


Free 


Free 


Free 


10 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


MY oN. 


Free 


Free 


As 


He 


15 


Free 


alk: 
10 
10 
LO 
10 
uke) 
Free 


Free 
Free 


els 


Free 


Free 


oe) 


25 


25 


Free 


28,38 
(Cont'd) 


28.39 


28.40 


28.48 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(10) Cobalt sulphate, other than 
pharmaceutical and A.R. grades 
(11) Cupric sulphate 
(12) Ferrous sulphate 
(i) exsiccated U.S.P. 
(ii) other 
(13) Lead sulphate, tribasic 
(14) Magnesium sulphate, dried pure 
powder 
(15) Nickel sulphate of technical or 
commercial grade 


(16) Potassium sulphate containing, in 
the dry state, more than 52 per 


cent by weight of K20 


(i) not less than 99 per cent pure 


(ii) less than 99 per cent pure 
(17) Sodium sulphate, acid (sodium 
hydrogen sulphate) 
(18) Sodium sulphate, neutral 


Nitrites and nitrates: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Bismuth subnitrate (basic bismth 
nitrate) 

(3) Cobalt nitrate other than A.R. 
grade 

(4) Potassium nitrate 

(5) Sodium nitrate containing, in the 
dry state, more than 16.3 per 
cent by weight of nitrogen 

(6) Sodium nitrite 

(7) Strontium nitrate 


Phosphites, hypophosphites and phos- 
phates: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Lead phosphite, dibasic 

(3) Sodium hexametaphosphate 

(4) Sodium phosphate, dibasic, 
pharmacopoeial grade 

(5) Sodium phosphate, monobasic, 
pharmacopoeial grade 

(6) Sodium phosphate, tribasic, 
commercial grade 

(7) Sodium pyrophosphate, normal, 
other than A.R., C.P. and 
pharmacopoeial grades 

(8) Sodium tripolyphosphate 


Distes 


1O 
Free 


10 
Free 
10 
LO 


10 


10 
Free 


Free 
10 


Free 
10 


10 
Free 


_Free 
Free 
Free 


Other salts and peroxysalts of inorganic 


acids, but not including azides: 


(1) Other than the following 


Free 


Melee 
iy 
10 
15 
10 
19: 
1 


is 


ly 
Free 


Free 
LS 


15 


Cele 


25 
15 


a) 
a2 
2) 
29 


2) 


2) 


Free 


Free 


25 


25 


28.48 
(Cont'd) 


28,58 


29.425 


31.00 


Linas 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Bei MebeeN 


(2) Ammonium nickel sulphate, 
technical or commercial grade 10 5 
(3) Ammonium zinc chloride 10 15 
Other inorganic compounds (including 
distilled and conductivity water 
and water of similar purity); 
amalgams, except amalgams of 
precious metals: 
(1) Other than the following Free 15 
(2) Amalgams, except amalgams of 
precious metals 15 20 
(3) Calcium cyanamide containing, in 
the dry state, more than 25 per 
cent by weight of nitrogen Free Free 
(4) Cyanogen bromide Free Free 
Amide-function compounds: 
(1) Other than the following Free 15 
(2) Acetaminophen (p-acetamidophenol) 10 Ts 
(3) N,N-Diethyl-n-toluamide 10 sles 
(4) Lauric diethanolamide 10 15 
(5) Lauric isopropanolamide (lauryl 
jsopropanolamide) 10 15 
(6) Laurie monoethanolamide 10 15 
(7) Meprobamate (2-methyl1-2-n-propyl- 
1,3-propanediol iy eee) 10 Lp 
(8) Methocarbamol (3(-ortho-methoxy- 
phenoxy )-1, 2-propanediol-1- 
carbamate ) 10 15 
(9) N-1-Naphthylphthalamic acid 10 5 
(10) Oleic diethanolamide 10 15 
(11) Oleic monoethanolamide 10 15 
(12) Sodium N-methyl-N-oleoyl taurate 10 15 
(13) Stearyl diethanolamide LO J 
(14) Urea containing, in the dry state, 
more than 45 per cent by weight 
of nitrogen, whether or not coated 
or prilled Free Free 
Fertilizers and certain enumerated goods: 
(1) Fertilizers, formlateds; goods for 
use as fertilizers; all the fore- 
going whether or not otherwise 
provided for in this item or else- 
where in Schedule A Free Free 
(2) The following, when not for use as 
fertilizers: 


Ammonium nitrate, whether or not 
coated or prilled 

Ammonium phosphates containing, 
in the dry state, not less than 
6 mg. of arsenic per kg. 


29 
2) 


oy) 


2) 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


1h2 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Boron EAN SG.T . 


3.1.00 Ammonium sulphate 
(Cont'd) Ammonium sulphonitrate 
Bone ash 
Bone dust 


Calcium cyanamide (cyanamid, lime 
nitrogen) containing, in the dry 
state, not more than 25 per cent 
by weight of nitrogen whether or 
not treated with oil 

Calcium hydrogen phosphate (calcium 
phosphate dibasic) containing 
in the dry state, not less than 
0.2 per cent by weight of fluorine 

Calcium nitrate containing, in the 
dry state, not more than 16 per 
cent by weight of nitrogen 

Calcium nitrate - magnesium nitrate 

Calcium phosphates, disintegrated 
(calcined), (thermophosphates and 
fused phosphates) 

Charred bone 

Fish offal onsrefuse 

lagnesium sulphate - potassium 
sulphate containing not more than 
30 per cent by weight of Ko0 

Mineral potash 

Phosphate rock 

Potassic sodium nitrate 

Potassium chloride, but not includ- 
ing cultured crystals weighing 
not less than 25 grammes each 

Potassium sulphate containing, in 
the dry state, not more than 52 
per cent by weight of K20 

Sodium nitrate containing, in the 
dry state, not more than 16.3 
per cent by weight of nitrogen 

Superphosphates (single, double 
or triple) 

Tankage 

Urea containing, in the dry state, 
not more than 45 per cent by 
weight of nitrogen, whether or 
not coated or prilled Free Free Free 


38.02 Animal black (for example, bone black 
and ivory black), including spent 
animal black Breem Free Free 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


38.19 Chemical products and preparations of 
the chemical and allied industries 
(not including those consisting of 
mixtures of natural products other 


than compounded extenders for paints), 


n.oO.p.3; residual products of the 


chemical or allied industries, n.0o.p.; 
not including soap nor pharmaceutical, 


flavouring, perfumery, cosmetic or 
toilet preparations: 


R-43 1046 - Materials 


Other than the following 

Alkyl aryl hydrocarbons, 
unsulphonated reaction blends 

Anti-freezing compounds 

Blends of tall oil and tall oil 
pitch without other admixture 

Catalyst preparations for cracking 
petroleum, other than the fluid- 
bed type 

Coal tar dye intermediates in 
solvents 

Fusel oil 

Hydrolized animal matter for use 
as retarder 

Mixtures of ethylene glycol and 
other glycols in which ethylene 
glycol predominates, for use in 
the manufacture of anti-freezing 
compounds 

Naphthenates of aluminum, bariun, 
calcium and chromium 

Residual lyes from the manufacture 
of wood pulp by the alkali or 
sulphate processes and their 
skimmings, dried or not 


Tin-based stabilizers for synthetic 


resins 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Goods When Subject to Drawback 


facture of goods 
entitled to entry 
under Recommended 


When used in the manu- 


Item R-31 663b when 


such goods are sold 


to manufacturers to be 


used as specified in 
SAC WEN wey carters sees 


MOEN, 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


LO 


10 


We 


Free 


Free 
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8, 
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Portion of 
Duty Payable 
as Drawback 
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PANEL FOR THIS INQUIRY 


L.C. Audette, Chairman 
F.L. Corcoran 

Gest igoce 

Léo Gervais 


ECONOMIST 


M. Rachlis 


[= 
‘> 


- fw od _ a 
7 en a, - - _ 7 


ThetHonourablewMitchell sharp, Fic.; Mars 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to Mr. Harris! letter of September 21, 
1956 and to Mr. Fleming's letters of October 11, 1957 
and December 21, 1959 in which the Tariff Board was re- 
quested to conduct an inquiry respecting chemicals. 

In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, I have the honour to transmit Volume 11 of 
the Report of the Board, in English and in French, This 
volume contains the report on dyes, paints, inks, fillers 
in Headings 25.09 andye2,0) tol32,13 of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature. Further volumes will be forwarded 
to you as soon as they have been completed. 


Yours sincerely, 
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Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statistical class 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 


A Note on the Organization of the Report - Reference 120 


The first four volumes of the Report by the Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 120, Chemicals, relate to the reference as a 
whole; the eleven volumes which follow (Volumes 5 to 15, inclusive) 
relate to the products which were the subject of the Board's inquiry. 
The principal subject matter of each of the volumes is given below in 
terms of the headings of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (B.T.N.). 
Occasionally, chemicals of different B.T.N. headings are dealt with 
together, for example, chlorine (28.01) and caustic soda (28.17); the 
more detailed tables of contents of the individual volumes indicate 
where this occurs. 


To the extent that particular statistical tables could be 
related to specific products or B,T.N. headings they are included in 
the statistical appendix of the volume which deals with that product 
or heading. Some tables, which could be related only to broader 
groupings of chemicals, are included in the statistical appendix to 
the last volume dealing with such broader groupings: inorganic chemi- 
cals in Volume 7, organic chemicals in Volume 9 and artificial resins 
and plastics in Volume 15. 


Because of the unprecedented amplitude and complexity of 
Reference 120 - Chemicals, many parts of Volumes 5 to 15 were written 
a considerable time before the first four volumes. This gives rise, 
occasionally, to apparent’ discrepancies, attributable to the passage 
of time, particularly between Volume 4 and those which follow. 


Table of Contents for Volumes 1 to 15, inclusive 


General Volumes 


Volume 
is Recommended Schedule 
2 Goods in Recommended Items 
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h General Considerations; Summary and Conclusions 
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6 Inorganic Chemicals 70.09 end 26.15 COreo.oh 
f Inorganic Chemicals pies ano 20.35 10 2c. oo 
8 Organic Chemicals THA OS Le 2 OsOG 022 09 
ande2o Ol tp. 29 13 
9 Organic Chemicals 35; LO0rands 29.1 eto 229 ks 
a Fertilizers Chapter 31 
lal Dyes, Paints, Inks, Fillers 25.00 endeae Olito 22,13 
12 Detergents; Explosives Slr, 02-< 36,0), 36.02 
13 Misc. Chemicals & Preparations 37.08 end 3802 to 38.19 
1h Artificial Resins & Plastics 39.01 and 39,02 
15 Artificial Resins & Plastics; 39.03 to 39.07 
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TANNING AND DYEING EXTRACTS; TANNINS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES; DYES, 
COLOURS, PAINTS AND VARNISHES; PUTTY, FILLERS AND STOPPINGS; INKS - 


B.T.N. CHAPTER 32, AND EARTH COLOURS; IRON OXIDES ~ HEADING 25,09 
INTRODUCTION 


This volume deals with the goods classified in Chapter 32 
and heading 25.09 of the Brussels Nomenclature. Chapter 32 relates to 
preparations used in the tanning and bating of hides and skins; colour- 
ing matter of vegetable, animal or mineral origin; synthetic organic 
dyestuffs; preparations made from these colouring materials (paints, 
varnishes, ceramic colours, inks, etc.); preparations such as driers, 
putties and other sealants. Heading 25.09 relates to earth colours and 
natural micaceous iron oxides. Chapter 32 generally excludes chemi- 
cally defined elements and compounds, even though they may be used for 
the same purposes as the preparations under discussion; heading 25,09 
excludes iron ores and natural ferrous earth colours containing 70 per 
cent or more by weight of combined iron evaluated as Fe903. 


In Chapter 32, headings 32.01, 32.02 and 32.03 relate to 
tanning materials; headings 32.01, 32.05, 32.06, 32.07 and 32.08 pro- 
vide for colouring materials of various kinds; headings 32.09, 32.10 
and 32.13 provide for finished goods in whose manufacture the colour- 
ing materials of earlier headings are used; and headings 32.11 and 
32.12 provide for prepared driers and putty and fillers, respectively. 


It is difficult to establish, with any degree of precision, 
the size of the Canadian market for the products of Chapter 32. The 
difficulties include the lack of sufficient detail to permit exclusion 
of unrelated goods; overstatement of magnitudes because of double 
counting, as for example, of the pigments used in the manufacture of 
paints; and understatement because the total exclusion of intermediate 
products takes no account, for example, of dyestuffs sold to textile 
or plastic manufacturers. In view of the foregoing, the estimates of 
the size of the Canadian market should be regarded as approximations; 
they are intended to show only general relationships. 


Estimated Canadian Market for Goods of B.T.N. Chapter 32, 


1964 


Description & Canadian Imports 
B,T,N, Headings Shipments By ogee ee ouet 


- million dollars - 


Tanning Preparations 


Beale. Vest 92503 ue Dz 6 yl a daege 

Colouring Materials 

BE as oe ees DO ee leg nw Oe Oe S548 See) 26.8 Age 

End—Products 

Paints, Varnishes, etc., 32.09 181.6 oBrah 5.6 ay 

Printing «Other inks, 32,13 22.8 O.4 cle, ccant 

Artists’! Colours, Driers, Fillers, 

Fe) sa ay Ll pee ate, ERS smh 3,5 
Total oh Wee © hac po. 43.0 


Source: D.B.S., various publications 
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Exclusive of the colouring materials of headings 32.04 to 
32.08, (which are largely included again in the value of shipments 
of end products), it is estimated that, in 1964, the Canadian market 
for identifiable goods of Chapter 32 had a value of approximately 
$225 million of which about 80 per cent was supplied by domestic 
production. Imports, in total, were valued at $43 million of which 
$19 million were tanning materials, dyes and other colouring materials 
which are mostly not available from Canadian manufacturers and $24 
million which were generally of types of products made in Canada. 
Thus, Canadian producers supplied about 90 per cent of the domestic 
market for the kind of products which they produced. 


The decorative and protective coatings of heading 32.09 are 
by far the most important goods under consideration. Excluding again 
the basic materials of headings 32.04 to 32.08, the coatings of head- 
ing 32.09 account for more than 80 per cent of the value of Canadian 
use of all of the identifiable goods classified in Chapter 32 and 
Canadian shipments of them for more than 85 per cent of Canadian 
shipments of all of the end products. More than 95 per cent of 
Canadian use of these decorative coatings is supplied by domestic 
production. 


The organic and inorganic colouring agents of headings 32.05 
and 32.07 account for a large part of total imports, about 60 per cent 
in 1964. Canadian shipments of all colouring agents are estimated at 
only $5 million, less than 15 per cent of Canadian consumption. Tan- 
ning preparations are also largely imported; printing and writing inks 
are supplied mainly from Canadian production. 


Exports are relatively small, around $2 million, annually. 
They consist mainly of inorganic colouring materials, paints and 
varnishes, and fillers. 


About 90 per cent of the total of imports is from M.F.N. 
countries, and a large proportion (72 per cent) originates in the 
U.S.A. The B.P. imports originate almost entirely in the U.K. 

Tanning agents and synthetic organic colouring materials are mainly 
not made in Canada and most are entered free of duty. Dutiable 
imports consist mostly of inorganic colouring materials, for example, 
extended titanium dioxide, and finished goods, such as paints, 
lacquers, sealing compounds and inks. The duty collected, in 1964, on 
dutiable imports of colouring materials, mostly inorganic materials of 
heading 32,07;,Was edulyalent ctoOw2,7 poG., blr, andelo voor. cyt ie 
on imports of end-products of headings 32.09 to 32.13, the duty was 
equivalent to 13 p.c., B.fF. and 1&6 p. cs. eM Ben Sor Poesvaluesoned 
able imports. 


In general, producers of the goods classified in Chapter 32 
proposed rates of 15 p.c., BVP. and 20 p2c., Mr oN. toOnepreparcra ens 
of a kind made in Canada and agreed that ingredients which are not 
made in Canada, or directly competitive with made-in-Canada products, 
could be free of duty. 


Kach of the categories of products is discussed in some 
detail in the sections which follow. 
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TANNING PREPARATIONS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Del aN gs Un UUNGS Jc e0l, Oe. 


The Products 


The principal products classified under B.T.N, headings 
32.01, 32.02 and 32.03 are tanning preparations of vegetable origin, 
tannins (tannic acids), synthetic tanning preparations and artificial 
bates, Chemically defined elements or compounds that may be used as 
tanning agents, such as basic chromium sulphate, are excluded from 
Chapter 32; they are generally classified in Chapters 28 and 29 and 
are discussed under their relevant headings, 


In general, the preparations classified in B.T.N, headings 
32.01, 32.02 and 32.03 are used in the tanning and bating of hides 
and skins, The headings are reproduced below, for convenience, 


32.01 Tanning extracts of vegetable origin, 


32,02 Tannins (tannic acids), including water-extracted 
gall-nut tannin, and their salts, ethers, esters 
and other derivatives, 


32,03 Synthetic tanning substances, whether or not mixed 
with natural tanning materials; artificial bates for 
pre-tanning (for example, of enzymatic, pancreatic 
or bacterial origin), 


The tanning preparations of heading 32,01 often are extracted 
with warm water from vegetable material; the tannins of heading 32,02 
are obtained by extraction with ether or alcohol from either the raw 
vegetable materials or from the extracts of heading 32.01. The tan- 
ning products covered by heading 32.03 include synthetic organic 
tanning substances ("syntans") and synthetic inorganic tanning products 
("mineral tannins"), The artificial bates of the heading are complex 
preparations used to facilitate the removal of the interfibrillary 
protein and the lime from the scraped skins to make them more suscep= 
tible to the subsequent action of the tanning materials, 


The total Canadian consumption of the tanning and related 
products under consideration is valued at about $1.8 million, almost 
all of which is supplied by imports, Slightly more than half the 
total value is of preparations of vegetable origin, The principal 
categories of tanning and related preparations are discussed in 
greater detail under the separate headings following, 


Tanning Extracts of Vegetable Origin - B.T.N. 32,01 


These are generally extracted with warm water from the wood, 
bark and other ground and shredded parts of vegetable material. They 
contain varying proportions of tannins, the main active constituent, 
Most of the vegetable tanning extracts are liquids, although some may 
be further concentrated into paste or solid form, Although the vege- 
table extracts encounter competition from synthetic tanning agents, 
they nevertheless constitute the largest category of tanning prepa- 
rations under consideration in this section, 


14, 


In recent years, the value of Canadian consumption of 
vegetable tanning extracts has averaged about one million dollars 
annually. Quebracho extract, imported mostly from South America, is 
the most important of these, accounting for more than one-half of the 
total; chestnut extract, mostly from France and Italy, and wattle, 
(or mimosa) extract from South Africa are the other principal vege- 
table tanning agents currently in use. Vegetable tanning extracts 
are not available from Canadian manufacturers at the present time,(1l 


Tanning Extracts Used by Leather Tanneries, 1961-63 


1961 1962 1963 

- $'OOO - 
Chestnut 142 143 161 
Quebracho L48 526 573 
Wattle 129 150 i Ee bs) 
Other 115 101 120 
Total — 834 920 1,009 


Source: D,B.S., Leather Tanneries, Cat. No, 33-202 


Tannins (Tannic Acids), Their Salts and Other Derivatives - 
BT iNewoe.Ue2 


Tannic acids, or tannins, are the main active constituents 
of the vegetable tanning extracts discussed above, They are obtained 
by extraction with alcohol or ether, either from the vegetable 
extracts classified in heading 32.01 or from the raw vegetable 
materials, The heading also includes water-extracted gall-nut 
extracts, Tannic acids usually are in the form of amorphous powders, 
glistening scales, needle-like crystals or spongy mass; they may vary 
considerably in the degree of purity. Gallo-tannic acid, extracted 
from gall-nuts, is the most common of all tannins; others are derived 
from oak bark, chestnut wood, quebracho, wattle and other tannin- 
bearing plant materials. Tannins are used principally as mordants 
in the dyeing of textiles, as clarification agents in the manufacture 
of wine and beer, in the manufacture of inks and synthetic rubber, 
and in pharmacy and photography, 


The tannates include salts, ethers and esters such as 
those of aluminum, bismuth, calcium, iron, manganese, mercury and 
zinc; also included are derivatives of tannic acid such as acetyl- 
tannin and methyleneditannin, The heading excludes tannates and 
other tannin derivatives of precious metals and their compounds, 
derivatives of provitamins, vitamins, vegetable alkaloids and anti- 
biotics, and of proteins; these are generally classified in headings 
28.49 to 28,52, 29.38 to 29.42 and 29,44, It also excludes gallic 
acid (heading 29.16) and synthetic tanning substances (heading 32.03), 
The derivatives that are classified here are reported to be used 
mostly in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 95, p. 14433, 14439-40 
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From the available information it appears that tannic acids 
and the derivatives under discussion are either not made in Canada 
at the present time, or, if made, their production is not of great 
commercial importance. Imports of tannic acid in recent years have 
varied between $40,000 and $60,000 annually. The U.S.A, has been a 
major source of supply; imports also come from France, the Benelux 
countries and Britain, No information is awailable concerning 
imports of the tannin derivatives, 


Synthetic Tanning Substances; Artificial Bates - B.T.N, 32,03 


Synthetic organic tanning preparations (syntans) can be 
used alone to tan leather to a pale colour, but are more frequently 
mixed or used in conjunction with vegetable or mineral tanning 
materials to assist their penetration into the skins, In recent 
years, consumption of synthetic tanning preparations by Canadian 
leather tanneries has averaged about $300,000 annually. The Board 
was informed that these were imported, though there is evidence that 
Canadian Aniline & Extract Co,, Limited, of Hamilton, Ontario, manu- 
factures one type of SY OLRM described as a sodium formaldehyde 
naphthalene sulphonate, 1 


Synthetic inorganic tanning products (mineral tannins) are 

- preparations based on chromium, aluminum, iron or zirconium salts, 
They are usually employed alone, although at times they may be mixed 
with syntans or vegetable tanning extracts of headings 32,01 or 32,03, 
Such mixtures are classified in heading 32,03. The mineral, or inor- 
ganic, tanning agents have almost entirely replaced vegetable extracts 
in the tanning of light hides and skins such as those for use in shoe 
uppers, handbags and gloves, The value of consunption by Canadian 
leather tanneries of chromium-based tanning preparations increased 
from some $230,000 a year in the early 1950's to approximately 
$500,000 in 1964, None of these apparently is available from domestic 
production, 


Artificial bates are complex preparations usually based on 
materials of enzymatic, pancreatic or bacterial origin. They are 
normally applied prior to tanning and are designed to facilitate the 
removal of undesirable materials from the skins, softening them and 
rendering them more susceptible to the subsequent action of tanning 
agents, The evidence Heatly a artificial bates are not commer- 
cially significant in Canada,\2 


Tariff Considerations 
The tanning preparations and related products of headings 


32.01, 32.02 and 32.03 are entered mainly under the tariff items 
listed below, except for entry under end-use items, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 95, pe. 14433, 14439-40; Vol. 96, p. 14525, 14534 
(2) Same, Vol. 96, p. 14518, 14520 
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Tariff Rates of Duty 
Item No, BaP, MEAN: 
Der Nees. 
Tanning extracts of vegetable 
origin 203 Free Free 
Bil Nee oeeUs 
Tannic acids (tannins) 203 Free Free 
208 Free Free 
Derivatives of tannic acids 208t Free IDE bsce 
Bit N 52803 
Synthetic tanning substances 203a Free Free 
Mineral tanning preparations 203a Free Free 
Artificial bates 220a(i) 15a D-C ec OnD ec 
dad 154D3ChpeecURD Ce 


Thus, with the exception of tannin derivatives and artificial 
bates, whose commercial significance is believed to be small, all of 
the other products under discussion at present qualify for duty-free 
entry under both the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariffs, 


The Industry Committee proposed the adoption of the relevant 
B.T.N. headings for classification of products, 


Most of the tanning extracts of vegetable origin of B,.T.N, 
heading 32,01 are at present provided for in tariff item 203; to this 
extent, heading 32,01 and, to a lesser extent, heading 32.02 would 
simply replace the relevant portions of the existing item. Tannic 
acid is specifically provided for in item 208, duty-free under all 
Tariffs, Tannins adapted for use in dyeing or tanning are also free 
of duty under tariff item 203, but the derivatives of tannins are 
entered mostly under item 208t, at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


However, tariff item 203 also provides for certain seeds, 
beans, nuts, berries and other parts of plants when adapted for dyeing 
and tanning; these are not classified in Chapter 32 of the B.T.N, 


The mineral tannins and synthetic tanning substances of 
heading 32,03 appear to be entered mostly under item 203a, Heading 
32.03 also provides for artificial bates, entered under items 220a(i) 
and 711 and probably some other products entered under these two items 
and item 208t, though these products and the artificial bates seem to 
be of little commercial importance in Canada, 


The Committee made no proposal respecting the raw vegetable 
materials used in the preparation of vegetable extracts, nordid anyone 
else, As vegetable tanning extracts are not at present manufactured 
in Canada, the raw materials for use in their manufacture are not 
likely to be imported, Under the Brussels Nomenclature, such materials 
are provided for in heading 13.01, The use of B.T.N, Chapter 32 as 
the basis for new tariff items therefore will require that provision 
be made for these residual portions of existing tariff item 203, 
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In a joint submission, Nopco Chemical Canada Limited and 
its subsidiary, Canadian Aniline & Extract Company, Limited, requested 
the deletion of existing item 203a and supported the adoption of the 
B.T.N. classification for the relevant products, The companies pro- 
posed that a new item, worded like B.T.N. heading 32.03, should bear 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Canadian Aniline & Extract 
has been manufacturing, in Hamilton, a type of synthetic tanning prep- 
aration described as sodium formaldehyde naphthalene sulphonates, 
This product was previously imported for re-sale from its parent 
company in the U.S.A, The Canadian company noted that it was at a 
disadvantage in comparison to manufacture in the United States because 
of the smaller market in Canada and the higher cost of materials, It 
claimed that deletion of item 203a "would definitely encourage the 
production in Canada of a full line of these products ,"(1) The company 
suggested that anyone having an interest in any product now entered 
under item 203a, and which is not made in Canada, can propose lower 
rates for it until it is made in Canada; by the company's proposal, 
when products are ruled made in Canada, retes of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N. would apply. Nopco proposed duty-free entry for 
certain materials which it now imports under tariff item 203a, 


Nopco's submission was supported by confidential information 
on comparative costs in Canada and the United States of raw materials 
used in the manufacture of the syntan made by Canadian Aniline & 
Extract, This information showed the prices of the materials were 
considerably higher in Canada than in the United States, More recent 
information, requested by the Board, suggests that this differential 
has narrowed somewhat. Most of the raw materials used in large 
quantity can be imported duty-free, or at relatively low rates of 
duty, and the two companies asked for continued duty-free entry of 
several intermediate products used in the manufacture of syntans, 
said not to be available in Canada, 


The Board did not attempt to assess the extent of the dis- 
advantage attributable to the smaller scale of output. However, it 
seems reasonable to assume that there are some offsetting advantages, 
leading to the company's decision to cease importation and to under- 
take production in Canada; for example, the equipment used for the 
batch process was said to be used also for the production of other 
products, 


With the exception of the syntan manufactured by Nopco, the 
Board has no indication that other mineral and synthetic tanning agents 
are at present manufactured in Canada, 


The Tanners Association of Canada requested that tariff 
items 203, 203a, as well as certain others relating to products of 
interest to the Association, be retained without any change that 
would result in an increase in the rates of duty on the products now 
imported under them, However, the Association stated that it would 
not oppose changes in the wording or grouping of tariff items designed 
to bring them into conformity with the Brussels Nomenclature, 2) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 96, p. 14526 
(2) Same, Vol. 95, p. 14418 
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In its written submission to the Board, the Association 
supported its request for continued free entry on the grounds that 
"Not one tanning agent capable of producing the leather acceptable to 
either domestic or foreign users can be obtained from Canadian sources ," 
Members of the Association were reported to have accounted for 88 per 
cent of the total value of leather shipped from Canadian tanneries in 
1960, 


Published information suggests that the tanning preparations 
under consideration accounted for about six per cent of the total value 
of all materials used by Canadian tanneries in 1963; the synthetic and 
chrome agents alone accounted for about two per cent. For materials 
other than hides and skins, the tanning preparations represented 18 per 
cent of the value of materials and supplies, 


The Wattle Export Development Division of the African Terri- 
tories Wattle Industry Fund Limited urged the continued duty-free 
entry of wattle extract, at present imported under tariff item 203, 
The members of the Fund are said to supply virtually all of the wattle 
extract imported into Canada, Among the reasons for continued duty- 
free entry the submission noted that tanning extracts were not produced 
in Canada and that the imposition of a duty on wattle extract would 
place Canadian tanners at a disadvantage in relation to leather manu- 
facturers abroad ,(1) Imports of wattle extracts were valued at 
$180,000 in 1964, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an interest 
in tannic acid, In a general submission, the Association urged that 
there be no increase in rates of duty on materials used by its members.) 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee stated that the 
Committee did not object to continued duty-free entry of vegetable tan- 
ning extracts and of the related tannins and their derivatives, as 
these products were not made in Canada and nobody had shown an interest 
in making ry geescn However, for the mineral and synthetic tanning 
preparations and the artificial bates covered by B.T.N, heading 32,03, 
the Committee proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M,F,N., on 
the grounds that these were products of chemical processing (4) This 
proposal would apply to imports valued at about $600,000 annually, most 
of which now qualify for duty-free entry under item 203a, 


(1) Transcript, Vol, 96, p. 14502-03 

(2) Same, Vol. 96, p. 14467; Vol. 36, p. 5246 
(3) Same, Vol. 96, p. 14483 

(4) Same, Vol. 96, p. 14518 
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COLOURING AGENTS 


Be TN AEADINGS 825 (D9 es Ob 05.) 2065607208 


INTRODUCTION 


This section deals with goods classified in headings 25.09, 
32.04 to 32.08 of the B.T.N., variously described as colours, pigments, 
dyes, dyestuffs, colour lakes and by other related names. With certain 
exceptions, they include all of the colouring agents used in the manu- 
facture of the products considered in subsequent sections of this 
B.T.N. Chapter, as well as those used to impart colour to other sub- 
stances such as cloth, leather, paper, plastics, rubber, foodstuffs, 
drugs and cosmetics. They also include certain related specialized 
products such as optical bleaching, luminescent and fluorescent agents 
and the colouring preparations used in the manufacture of glassware 
and tableware. Excluded from these headings are separate, chemically 
defined elements and compounds that may be used as colouring agents, 
such as titanium dioxide, basic lead carbonate, oxides of iron, lead, 
chromium or zinc, carbon black and lamp black; all of these are dis- 
cussed under their appropriate headings in other parts of this report, 
mostly under headings of B.T.N. Chapters 28 and 29. 


The description of goods in the headings here under discus- 
sion are: 


25.09 Earth colours, whether or not calcined or mixed to- 
gether; natural micaceous iron oxides. 


32.0, Colouring matter of vegetable origin (including dye- 
wood extract and other dyeing extracts, but excluding 
indigo) or of animal origin. 


32.05 Synthetic organic dyestuffs (including pigment dye- 
stuffs); synthetic organic products of a kind used as 
luminophores; products of the kind known as optical 
bleaching agents, substantive to the fibre; natural 
indigo. 


32.06 Colour lakes. 


32.07 Other colouring matter; inorganic products of a kind 
used as luminophores. 


32.08 Prepared pigments, prepared opacifiers and prepared 
colours, vitrifiable enamels and glazes, liquid lustres 
and similar products, of the kind used in the ceramic, 
enamelling and glass industries; engobes (slips); glass 
frit and other glass, in the form of powder, granules 
or flakes. 


Headings 32.04 to 32,08, in general, provide for products of 
vegetable or animal origin (in 32.04), for synthetic products (in 
32.05) and for those of mineral origin (in 32.07). Heading 32.06 pro- 
vides for colour lakes - preparations obtained by fixation of animal, 
vegetable or synthetic organic dyestuffs on a base which is generally 
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mineral; heading 32.08 applies to prepared pigments, opacifiers and a 
variety of preparations that are used in the ceramics industry, the 
glass industry and in the colouring or finishing of metal articles. 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature specify 
the preparations which are included in each of the headings; the Notes 
also specify the products which are excluded and classified under 
other headings of the B.T.N. 


Heading 25.09 is dealt with in this section because the 
earth colours and iron oxides are so closely related in origin and use 
to the products of Chapter 32, particularly those classified in head- 
ing 32.07...” This®relationship also exists\ for the Canadian tart? 
items which apply to the products of headings 25.09, 32.07 and other 
headings of Chapter 32. 


In 1964, the total Canadian market for the colouring agents 
under consideration was valued at about $35 million, of which only 
about $5 million, or some 15 per cent, was supplied from domestic pro- 
duction. Close to one-half of the total market consisted of synthetic 
organic dyes all of which are imported. Canadian production con- 
Sists mostly of inorganic pigments; domestic manufacturers claimed to 
be supplying between 80 and 85 per cent of the Canadian market for the 
types of pigments which they manufacture. 


Almost two-thirds of the imports in 1964, including all dyes, 
were entered duty-free, mostly under tariff items 203b and 203c. Most 
of the inorganic pigments are dutiable, chiefly under tariff item 246 
at 124 p.c., B.P. and 173 p.c., M.F.N.; some of the other colouring 
materials, including those for use in colouring or printing textiles 
and in the manufacture of roofing granules, qualify for duty-free 
entry under several end-use items. The tariff considerations for all 
of these headings are dealt with at the end of this section after the 
presentation of information on the individual headings and products. 


Colouring Matter of Vegetable Origin ... Or of Animal Origin, 
SOUR Sele) 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature refer to 
heading 32.04 in the following terms. 


"This heading covers the greater part of the products of 
vegetable and animal origin used mainly as colouring sub- 
tances. These products are generally extracted from ma- 
terials of vegetable origin (wood, barks, roots, seeds, 
flowers, lichens, etc.) or of animal origin, by steeping 
them in water or in weak acid or ammonia solution or, in 

the case of certain vegetable materials, by fermentation. 
They are relatively complex materials and generally contain 
one or more colouring principles with small quantities of 
other substances (sugars, tannins, etc.) originating either 
from the raw materials or resulting from the extraction pro- 
cess. They are included in this Biya whether or not they 
are chemically defined compounds." 1 


(1) Explanatory Notes, p. 312 
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The heading includes colouring and dyeing extracts obtained 
from wood, barks, roots, seeds or flowers of various plants and trees. 
Among those of commercial importance in Canada are extracts of turmer- 
ic, or curcuma, logwood, fustic and annatto seed; they are used mainly 
for colouring foodsturisiand in the dyeing ‘of ttextilessand Leather. 
Various processes, including steeping in water, acid or ammonia solu- 
tions and, in some cases, fermentation are used to extract the colour- 
ing matter from the various vegetable materials. 


One firm in Canada, Dye & Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., of 
Kingston, Ontario, manufactures a colouring extract from imported 
annatto seeds. All of its output is further processed into food 
colouring which the company markets in various forms for use in colour- 
ing products such as butter, cheese and margarine. Colouring agents 
of vegetable origin for use in dyeing textiles and leather were re- 
ported not to be made in eoretteanL ) The import data report food 
colourings without specifying individual products. In the years 1960- 
64 imports varied in value between $550,000 and $700,000 annually; in 
1964, they were valued at $584,000. 


In 1963, the last year for which separate statistics are 
available, imports of turmeric, logwood, fustic and gambier extracts 
were valued at $124,000; turmeric came mostly from India, logwood and 
fustic chiefly from the United States and gambier and other extracts 
largely from the U.K. and Germany. Imports of other natural colouring 
materials, in 1963, were valued at approximately $135,000. 


Heading 32.04 also includes animal colouring substances such 
as red cochineal and kermes extracts obtained from dried bodies of 
cochineal and kermes insects, respectively, a brown colour obtained 
from the ink sac of a species of cuttle fish, and brilliant red colours, 
the main one being lac dye from the crude lac extruded by the lac in- 
sect. Some of these, such as the lac dye, are among the oldest colour- 
ing substances known to man. They are now used to a limited extent, 
mostly in the preparation of dyes, inks, food colouring and as indica- 
tors in chemical analysis. 


There is no known Canadian manufacture of colouring agents 
of animal origin, nor do they appear to be commercially significant. 


Heading 32.04 excludes lamp black (heading 28.03), substances 
which in practice are not used for their dyeing properties, such as 
morin, haematin and haemin (heading 32.05), ivory black and other 
animal black (heading 38.02) and natural indigo (heading 32.05). 


(as) Transcript yVol eke pale OseVolw Sovap ele 
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Synthetic Organic Dyestuffs (including Pigment 
Dyestuffs); Synthetic Organic Products of a Kind 
Used as Luminophores; Products of the Kind Known 
as Optical Bleaching Agents, Substantive to the 


Fibre; Natural Indigo — B.T.N. 32.05 


Heading 32.05 provides for synthetic organic dyestuffs, 
whether or not chemically defined and whether or not mixed together 
or diluted with substances which have no dyeing properties. They may 
have surface-active agents added, or they may be concentrated in 
rubber, plastics or other media, or be mixed with relatively large 
quantities of surface-active products or with organic binders. The 
heading also includes luminophores, optical bleaching agents and 
natural indigo. The heading excludes separate diazonium salts 
(Chapter 29), intermediate products which are not themselves dyes 
(Chapter 29) and substances which in practice are not used for their 
dyeing properties. 


The synthetic, organic colouring agents, which first began 
to make their appearance on a significant scale during the second half 
of the previous century, have by now almost entirely replaced natural 
organic colouring substances in most applications. Because they are 
manufactured from chemical elements and compounds whose concentration 
and purity can be readily controlled and varied, the synthetic colour- 
ing agents can be produced with greater uniformity and in far greater 
variety than was obtainable from the use of natural products. 


In North America the term "synthetic organic dye" pertains 
to a colouring agent which is usually soluble in the medium in which 
it is used. The organic dyes are used mainly for colouring or dyeing 
textiles, leather, plastic or other materials. The term "organic" 
pigment, on the other hand, is generally confined to a colouring agent 
which is substantially insoluble in the medium in which it is used. 
The pigments are used principally in the manufacture of the decorative 
and protective coatings and of printing inks. Heading 32.05 applies 
to both organic dyes and organic pigments. Organic dyes are not known 
to be made in Canada; some organic pigments are made in Canada. 


Practically all of the synthetic dyes currently in use are 
obtained from aromatic chemical compounds, in particular benzene, 
toluene, xylene, naphthalene, acenaphthene, anthracene and carbazole. 
As many of these basic compounds were obtained traditionally from coal 
tar, synthetic dyes are frequently referred to as coal—tar dyes. 


The manufacture of synthetic organic dyes involves a series 
of chemical processes. First, the basic compounds such as naphthalene 
are transformed into dye intermediates. This is accomplished by means 
of a series of relatively simple chemical reactions between the basic 
materials and various other chemicals such as nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, caustic soda, sodium carbonate ammonia or chlorine. By varying 
the processes and ingredients, literally thousands of intermediates 
can be produced from the few basic materials. However, it has been 
estimated that 90 per cent of the total tonnage of the synthetic dyes 
made in the world is derived from less than 200 intermediates. Most 
of the intermediates are white or colourless; some, particularly those 
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made from anthracene, are coloured and may themselves be used as dyes. 
The basic raw materials, comprising the aromatic hydrocarbons and the 
dye intermediates derived from them, are not under consideration in 
this volume; most of them are dealt with in the volume of the report 
pertaining to B.T.N. Chapter 29. 


The intermediates are converted into dyes by means of addi- 
tional chemical processes such as condensation and oxidation. Although 
the number of types of dyes that have been synthetized runs into hun- 
dreds of thousands, less than one thousand are reported to be current— 
ly in use throughout the world. Synthetic dyes are classified on the 
basis of their chemical composition, among the principal ones being 
azo, anthraquinone and indigoid types. They are also frequently clas- 
sified according to the method by which they are applied, the princi- 
pal ones currently in use in Canada being direct, developed, acid and 
basic dyes. 


Apart from their principal use in the dyeing of textiles, 
synthetic dye materials are also used to impart colour to a wide 
variety of other substances, including paper, leather, rubber, resins, 
plastics, oil, gasoline, anti-freeze mixtures, soaps and cosmetics. 
They are also used in the manufacture of prepared pigments, decorative 
and protective coatings and printing inks. For these latter uses, the 
dyes are usually further processed into colour lakes (heading 32.06); 
these are obtained mostly by precipitating the dye on an inorganic 
base or carrier, such as barium sulphate, calcium sulphate or aluminum 
oxide. 


Closely related to synthetic dyes are the organic lumino- 
phores (daylight fluorescent agents) and the optical bleaching agents, 
or brighteners. The former are synthetic organic substances which, 
under the action of light rays, produce a luminescent or fluorescent 
effect. Most of these are not themselves colouring agents, but are 
added to colouring matter to increase its brilliance. However, some 
also have the character of colouring matter. 


Optical bleaching agents, or brighteners, are synthetic or- 
ganic products which absorb ultra-violet rays and give off a visible 
blue radiation which masks the yellow and intensifies the apparent 
whiteness of the article. Optical brighteners generally consist of 
stilbene derivatives. A great variety of formulations can be made, 
about 200 to 250 different types currently being offered on a world- 
wide basis by some 30 to 40 manufacturers. The principal uses of op- 
tical brighteners are in the manufacture of soaps, detergents, paper, 
textiles and plastics. 


Synthetic organic dyestuffs have never been manufactured in 
Canada on a commercial scale. Imports have been increasing steadily, 
from some $6 million annually in the immediate post-war years to more 
than $15 million in 1964. Their composition by type and by’ principal 
sources of supply in 1964 is shown in the following table. 


In the years just before World War II Germany and the U.S.A. 
were approximately equally important sources of supply of the Canadian 
market for organic dyes and together supplied about two-thirds of the 
requirements. Since the war, the U.S.A. has been by far the largest 
supplier. In 1964, close to 50 per cent, by value, of the imported 
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dyes originated in the U.S.A. and about 22 per cent in West Germany. 
Britain and Switzerland supplied 11 per cent and 13 per cent, respec- 
tively, of total imports. Only four per cent came from other coun- 
tries. 


The lack of Canadian production, despite the relatively 
large and growing market, deserves some comment. Between the wars, 
the world trade in dyes was dominated by a few large companies, located 
principally in Germany, the United Kingdom, Switzerland and the United 
States. Apart from pooling their technical knowledge, many of the 
companies also shared the market on a predetermined basis and under 
pre-arranged conditions of sale. The Canadian market was covered by 
such arrangements and was served by firms belonging to the intern- 
ational dye cartel, mostly through jointly operated distribution agen- 
cies charged with ensuring that the various stipulations concerning 
the shares of the market and conditions of sale were observed.(1) The 
principal producing countries have generally imposed high rates of 
duty and, from time to time, embargoes on imports; dyes entering Canada, 
on the other hand, have been entitled, for the most part to duty-free 
entry or a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem. These factors, together with 
the relatively small domestic market in the inter-war period, were 
perhaps the principal impediments to the establishment of a dye in- 
dustry in Canada. 


In recent years, annual imports of organic dyestuffs have 
been about four times the $4 million of imports of pre-war years and 
have been increasing steadily. Size of market, therefore, is far less 
of a limiting factor, at least for some of the principal organic dyes, 
than it was in the earlier years. 


Nevertheless, at the public hearing in 1962, a spokesman for 
the Industry Committee suggested that the manufacture of synthetic 
dyes in Canada was highly unlikely to materialize in the foreseeable 
future. The following were among the reasons given in support of this 
conclusion: 


"The total Canadian consumption of dyes amounting to approx- 
imately $10,000,000 comprises 200-300 products. To make 
these dyes a large number of intermediates would be required 
which could only be manufactured economically if by-products 
could be absorbed in the broad pattern of organic chemical 
manufacturing processes, such as pharmaceuticals, plastics 
and similar operations. 


"Furthermore, it is quite apparent that there is an oversupply 
of dyes in the world market which would make it extremely 
difficult for a prospective Canadian manufacturer to compete 
in his own domestic market let alone participate in world 
trade dominated by highly industrialized countries with a 
sizeable domestic textile market and a very diversified and 
highly developed organic chemical industry."(2) 


(1) For an outline of the cartel arrangements pertaining to dyes see 
"Canada and International Cartels", Report of Commissioner, 
Combines Investigation Act, Queents Printer, Ottawa, 1945, 
jepo Geb ome w hs 

(2) Transcript, Vol. 97, p. 14638-9 
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As noted earlier, the Canadian market for synthetic dyes is 
now about $17 million. Although much smaller than that enjoyed by 
producers in the U.S.A., the United Kingdom or Germany, it probably 
compares favourably with the size of the domestic market in some other 
countries, such as Belgium and Switzerland, which have a sizable dye 
industry. The manufacture of synthetic dyes is closely related to the 
manufacture of other organic chemicals utilizing similar processes and 
many of the same raw materials. As noted later in this section, some 
synthetic organic pigments are being manufactured in Canada success-— 
fully on a commercial scale, although their total consumption is below 
that of synthetic dyes at the present time. Most of the basic mate- 
rials for organic dyes, including the basic hydrocarbons and the pro- 
ducts of the chemical industry which are used in the manufacture of 
dye intermediates and of the dyes themselves, are either available from 
domestic sources or can be imported free of duty under the existing 
tariff provisions. Under these circumstances, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the manufacture in Canada of some of the types of dyes re- 
quired in large volume might already be, or might shortly become, 
economical. 


Unlike the dyes, which are almost invariably made from orga- 
nic substances, synthetic pigments are made from both organic and in- 
organic compounds. The inorganic pigments are presented principally 
under heading 32.07 where the method of manufacture applicable to both 
the organic and inorganic materials is described in a general way. 


Among the principal organic pigments are toluidine and lithol 
reds, benzidine yellows, and phthalocyanine green and blue pigments. 
As their names suggest, these pigments are based on organic compounds 
akin to, or identical with, those used in the manufacture of synthetic 
dyes. The organic pigments are more expensive than the inorganic pig- 
ments and range in price from about 90¢ to over $4.00 per pound. They 
are generally inferior to inorganic pigments as to light-—fastness, 
heat resistance and tendency to dissolve, or "bleed", in oils and sol- 
vents; on the other hand, they are available in brighter and more varied 
colours. A few substances used principally as organic pigments are 
made in Canada; these are noted under Tariff Considerations at the end 
of this part of the report. 


Natural indigo is referred to in the Tariff Considerations 
at the end of this part of the report. 


Colour Lakes: — B:TeN. 32.06 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature define 
colour lakes as follows. 


"Colour lakes are preparations insoluble in water, obtained 

by fixation of natural colouring matter (animal or vegetable) 
or synthetic organic dyestuffs (whether or not soluble in 
water), on a base, generally mineral (barium sulphate, calcium 
sulphate, aluminium oxide, china clay, talc. silica intusoria! 
earth, calcium carbonate, Slices): 


"The fixation of the colouring matter on the base is usually 
obtained by: 
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"l. Precipitating the colouring matter on the base with 
precipitating agents (tannin, barium chloride, etc.), or 
by co-precipitation of the colouring matter and the base. 


"2. Dyeing the base with a solution of the colouring 
matter. 


"3. Intimate mechanical mixing of an insoluble colouring 
matter with the inert base... 


"Colour lakes are mostly prepared from those synthetic organ- 
ic dyestuffs (heading 32.05) with a high resistance to oxi- 
dation ... These lakes are used mainly for manufacturing 
printing inks, wallpaper and oil paints. 


"Colour lakes may also be prepared from organic colouring mat-— 
ters of animal or vegetable origin (i.e. those of heading 


BAwOle) tuck. 


"These products are often in the form of powders." 


Although representations were made to the Board respecting 
colour lakes, they were general in nature and were mainly concerned 
with matters of classification and proposed rates, as noted under 
Tariff Considerations below. In the import data, colour lakes are 
combined with other products. The data indicate that, at most, im— 
ports sf colour Makes: arenbetween one, andtwo million doliars.awyear. 
The U.S.A. appears to be the principal source of supply. 


Other Colouring Matter; Inorganic Products of a Kind 


Used as Luminophores) —vBeT.N.. 32307 


With certain exceptions, heading 32.07 relates to inorganic 
colouring matter or colouring matter of mineral origin and inorganic 
pigments with added organic dyestuffs. The heading also includes the 
above colouring materials and also earth colours and natural iron ox- 
ides when put up in the form of concentrated dispersions in artificial 
plastics, natural rubber, synthetic rubbers, plasticizers. or other 
media, or in the form of mixtures with relatively large quantities of 
surface-active agents or organic binders. Inorganic products of a 
kind used as luminophores are also classified in this heading. 


The heading excludes natural micaceous iron oxides, earth 
colours, separate chemically defined inorganic colouring matter such 
as basic lead carbonate, oxides of iron, lead, chromium or zinc, sul- 
phides of zinc or mercury, and lead chromate. The natural iron oxides 
and earth colours are classified in heading 25.09 and are dealt with 
immediately following heading 32.07. The separate chemically defined 
products listed above are classified under various headings of Chapter 
28; they are discussed under their relevant headings. 
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The Main Products 


The principal inorganic pigments under consideration here 
include white pigments, such as extended titanium dioxide, basic sili- 
cate lead pigment and lithopone; mineral blacks, such as shale black 
or silica black; and synthetic inorganic pigments other than black and 
white, the more important of which are chrome and zinc chromate yel- 
lows, chrome and molybdate oranges, and chrome greens, Prussian blue 
and Turnbull's blue, and ultramarine. The products used as inorganic 
luminophores, or daylight fluorescent agents, possess the same charac— 
teristics and are used for essentially the same purposes as the organ— 
ic luminophores described under heading 32.05 earlier in this section. 


Most of the extended titanium dioxide pigments currently in 
use, in Canada are of the calcium sulphate, or "C'", type and contain 
either 30 or 50 per cent of titanium dioxide mixed or co-precipitated 
with calcium sulphate. Basic silicate white lead pigment is a mixture 
of lead silicate and lead oxide, and lithopone is a mixture of barium 
sulphate and zine sulphate. The mineral blacks of this heading are 
produced mostly from bituminous shales, coal or coke, usually by cal- 
cination. With the exception of basic silicate white lead, the white 
and black inorganic pigments that fall within the scope of this head- 
ing are not manufactured in Canada. 


The remaining inorganic pigments, namely those other than 
black and white, are based mostly on chromium, cadmium and cobalt and 
mixtures of such products with other inorganic substances. The in- 
organic luminophores are based mostly on zinc sulphide and cadmium 
sulphide; some are activated by salts of elements such as silver, cop-— 
per or manganese. 


The inorganic pigments range in price from less than ten 
cents a pound for titanium white and lithopone to just under 60 cents 
a pound for iron blue; they are cheaper and are used in larger quan- 
tities than organic pigments. As noted above, the organic pigments 
range in price from about 90¢ to over $4.00 per pound. 


By far the largest use of synthetic inorganic pigments is in 
the manufacture of coatings and printing inks. However, they are also 
used in the manufacture of floor and roof coverings, rubber, plastics, 
leather, cosmetics, and in the coating and colouring of textiles. 


Method of Manufacture 


Synthetic inorganic pigments are generally made by precipi- 
tating carefully measured solutions of the various inorganic substan- 
ces. This is done in large tanks, known as strike tanks, or coupling 
vats. The controlled chemical reactions, which may last several hours, 
yield a coloured precipitate known as a slurry. The slurry is pumped 
into a filter press in which most of the soluble constituents are 
washed out, yielding a coloured mass known as wet press-cake. Most 
press-—cake is processed into dry form by drying it in ovens at temper- 
atures between 125 to 185 degrees Fahrenheit. The dried pigment, in 
the form of coarse lumps is pulverized ina hammer mill and becomes 
known as dry pigment, or dry colour. Most of the pigments are sold in 
this form; some are also sold dispersed in various media. Dispersion 
of pigments is normally one of the stages in the manufacture of decor- 
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ative and protective coatings and printing inks, although pigment 
manufacturers do disperse pigments for those paint and ink manufactu- 
rers who do not have their own dispersing facilities. When crushed 
pigments are dispersed in drying oils, white spirit, turpentine or 
varnish, they are classified in heading 32.09 which applies to pig- 
ment dispersions of a kind used in the manufacture of paints. 


The press—cake which is not processed into dry colour is 
sold as such, in the form of pulp or as a flushed pigment. Pulp is 
press—cake which has been made into a smooth paste by mechanical 
treatment. Flushing involves the replacement of the water present in 
the press-cake by another medium. To accomplish this, the wet press— 
cake coming from the filter press is transferred to a mixer, known 
technically as the flushing machine, or flusher, where it is mixed 
with a heavier medium, such as a natural oil or varnish. Because of 
greater affinity, the pigment particles contained in the press-—cake 
transfer to" the heavier medium rejecting, or flushingyout, most of the 
water which rises and accumulates at the surface. The transfer is 
aided by agitation and the addition of certain chemicals, such as 
surface-active agents. Flushed colours, originally developed to pro- 
vide finely dispersed pigments for use in the manufacture of printing 
inks, are now also used in the manufacture of coatings, plastics, 
Pipber. ana vextiie printings. ineyeare classi iiedminwhieadings 32.09. 


Synthetic pigments are manufactured in batches which may 
range from 150 to 1,000 pounds each. Only seldom does the colour of 
any one batch meet the required standard; the necessary adjustments 
are made by blending dry pigments from different batches until the 
standard is matched. This, as well as most of the other manufacturing 
processes, 18° carried out under close laboratory control. 


Most of the synthetic pigments manufactured in Canada are 
understood to fall within a group of about 200 standard formulations 
which account for the bulk of the pigments used in the manufacture of 
coatings and inks. Year-to-year variations within this group were 
said to be relatively small; made-to-order shipments are, apparently, 
rare. 


The cost of purchased materials was reported to be, on the 
average, equivalent to between 50 and 55 per cent of the factory sel- 
ling price of the pigments manufactured in Canada. (1) According to 
the available evidence, almost all of the colouring materials used in 
the manufacture of organic pigments and about one half of those for 
inorganic pigments are imported. (2 Because inorganic pigments usual- 
ly account for about 80 per cent of the synthetic pigments made in 
Canada, Canadian manufacturers appear to rely on imports for about 60 
per cent of the colouring materials which they use. About one third 
of the imports are of organic intermediates and dyes which are now 
entitled to duty-free entry. The remainder consists mostly of in- 
organic substances, such as sodium dichromate and sodium molybdate; 
these are also duty-free under the British Preferential Tariff, but 


Ge Transcript, Vol. 94, p. 14264 
(e)-came, Vol. 93, p. Laei6 
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are dutiable, mostly at 10, 125 or 15 p.c. under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff. Among the materials procured mostly domestically are 
inorganic chemicals such as zinc oxide, iron oxides, mineral acids and 
alkalis. 


Canadian Manufacturers and Market 


The following firms are at present engaged in the manufacture 
of such pigments for sale on a substantial scale: Dominion Colour 
Corporation Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Hercules Powder Company 
(Canada) Limited and McArthur, Irwin, Limited, Montreal, Quebec. The 
last named firm also manufactures basic silicate white lead pigment. 
The only activity of Dominion Colour is the manufacture of synthetic 
pigments; the other two firms are engaged in the manufacture of other 
products on a substantial scale. 


The Canadian manufacturers, between them, make about 35 ‘ 
basic types of synthetic pigments encompassing close to 200 different 
formulations. About 55 per cent of the value of their total output 
usually consists of inorganic pigments, including most of those based 
on chromium compounds. Among the principal organic pigments manu- 
factured in Canada are toluidine and lithol reds and benzidine yellows. 
The principal types of pigments which Canadian manufacturers do not 
make at the present time include phthalocyanine, quinacridone (both in 
heading 32.05) and cadmium pigments and ultramarine blue (both in 
heading 32.07). 


Canadian shipments of synthetic pigments have been increasing 
steadily in recent years, from some $3 million in 1962 to about $4 
million in 1964. At the time of the public hearing in 1962, it was 
estimated that about one-half of the value and approximately 90 per 
cent of the volume of the synthetic pigments made by the Canadian manu- 
facturers were for use in the manufacture of surface coatings and 
inks; the remainder was said to be used in the manufacture of rubber, 
linoleum, plastics, coated fabrics, coated papers and other pro- 
eek 


Imports of inorganic pigments have increased very slightly. 
In 1962, the first year for which statistics are available, they were 
valued at nearly $7 million, and in 1964 at $7.2 million. The details 
of imports during 1964 by type and principal sources are shown in the 
following table. 


About 89 per cent of the imported pigments usually originate 
in the United States. Of the imports in 1964, about $2 million con- 
sisted of white pigments, including extended titanium dioxide and 
lithopone, neither of which is manufactured in Canada at the present 
time. The remaining imports, valued at about $5 million, consist 
mostly of pigments other than black and white. Imports of luminescent 
agents for paints are also classified in heading 32.07, and in 1964 
were valued at $1.6 million, 18 per cent of the total for the heading. 
The available data suggest that the inorganic pigments, including 
luminescent agents were valued at approximately $13 million in 1964, 
of which about $4 million was supplied from domestic production. 


(ijitranseriptpe vols! 935n0.ul yee 
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Imports of Colouring Materials of B.T.N. Heading 32.07, 1964 


United United 


e of Pigment Kingdom “‘otates Other ‘Tuo tual. 1 im or tus 
$000 $000 $000 $t000 t000 lb. $/1b. 


Orange and yellow 95 892 EO eayO36 1,056 98 
Blue and green 382 El ieee eels Le 1,982 Pee 
Red and maroon 5 Loy, tle, RR Des Th 2276 
Extended titanium 
dioxide - 2,000 - 2,000 20,887 “Aa: 
Lithopone 2A 13 Pe 81 rit oye: .08 
Luminescent Agents, 
etc. eat 1, O1Ghe Beare 6X7 LOL Bti30 
TOTAL 63h VaR 20 ee cole Oso 26, 243 ah 


Sources D.B.S., Cat. No. 65-007 


In their submission, the Canadian manufacturers of synthetic 
pigments described their competitive position in the Canadian market 
as follows: 


"Within the range we produce, our quality, price and service 
are such that the Canadian manufacturers obtain 85-90 per cent 
of the market for these materials. Canadian prices for organic 
pigments are consistently lower than prices prevailing in the 
U.S. Prices for inorganic pigments in Canada generally are 
close to or below U.S. prices.t(1 


Thus, although imported inorganic pigments supply about two- 
thirds of Canadian requirements those imported pigments considered by 
the manufacturers to be within the range of pigments produced in Cana- 
da account for only 10 or 15 per cent of the Canadian market. For the 
most part, Canadian manufacturers are competitive in price for the 
range of products which they manufacture. The existing rate of 173 
p.c., M.F.N., tends to raise the landed cost of imports from the U.5S.A., 
the principal and most likely source of imports, well above the com- 
parable price of like pigments made in Canada. These conclusions are 
corroborated by the following statement made at the public hearing by 
the spokesman for Canadian manufacturers of synthetic pigments: 


"the United States does export to Canada. In general, it 
does not export the things that we make, because of the price. 
It exports other types of pigments...'(2) 


"We think that our performance under the handicaps which we 
necessarily have is a good indication that under a different 
set of circumstances we could hold up our end with others, 
and certainly we have nothing to fear from competition from 
the United States if we had free entry both ways. We would 
welcome this with a good deal of enthusiasm. '"(3 


ats) TPANSCYADL, VOle 751. Ds Lycke 
(2) Same, Vol. 94, p. 14272 
(3) Same, Vol. 94, p. 14277 
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As noted earlier, with one exception, the black and white 
pigments that are under consideration in this chapter are not manu- 
factured in Canada; the only known exception is basic silicate white 
lead pigment which is made in Canada in small quantities. The extend- 
ed titanium dioxide pigment, which is by far the most important white 
pigment, originates only in the United States. Recent trends in the 
Canadian market for extended and pure titanium dioxide are discussed 
in some detail under heading 28.25 in another volume of this report. 


The principal black pigments used in Canada are carbon black 
and to a much lesser extent, lamp black. They are discussed in this 
report under heading 28.03. The artificial blacks that do fall under 
heading 32.07, such as those derived from bituminous shales or coal, 
do not appear to be of commercial importance in Canada and no inform- 
ation is available concerning them. 


Earth Colours, Whether Or Not Calcined Or Mixed 
Together; Natural Micaceous Iron Oxides - B.T.N. 25.09 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature state: 


"The colours classified «here are usually naturally occurring 
clays mixed with white or coloured mineral substances, partic-— 
ularly iron oxide; because of their coloquring properties, they 
are generally used, as pigments." 


They include ochres, siennas, umbers, black earths and natu- 
ral vandyke brown, Verona earth and Cyprus earth. The above are clas-— 
sified in heading 25.09 whether or not calcined or mixed together. 
However, they are classified in Chapter 32 when mixed with other sub- 
stances or when presented as dispersions in water, oil, etc. Heading 
25.09 excludes 


Niron.ores: «..) and natural, ferrous, carth,colours.containing 
70% or more by weight of combined iron evaluated as Fe203 
(heading 28.23)... micaceous iron oxides, mainly used as 
anti-rust pigments are classified in the present heading 
[25.09/ although they naturally contain more than 70% by 
weight of combined iron. 1l 


The products classified, in heading 25.09-arenclosely related 
to some of those classified in heading 32.07. For example, earth 
colours brightened with very small quantities of synthetic organic 
dyestuff are in 32.07; without the addition of the dyestuff, they are 
in 25.09; soluble vandyke brown and similar products of heading 32.07 
are generally obtained by treating earth colours of heading 25.09 with 
ammonia or potassium hydroxide solutions. The products of heading 
25.09, like many of those of heading 32.07, are used in the production 
of paints, enamels and other similar goods classified in heading 32.09. 


(ty) Explanatory Notes, p. 112 
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The more important earth colours and iron oxides currently 
in use are the ochres, siennas and umbers. They are used mostly as 
pigments in the manufacture of decorative and protective coatings and 
in artists’! and students' colours. Natural iron oxides, without ad- 
mixture, are sometimes used as colouring agents, especially in the 
preparation of anti-corrosive coatings. However, they have been part-— 
ly replaced in these uses by synthetic iron oxides which are discussed 
in the volume of the report dealing with heading 28.23. Some earth 
colours are marketed after simple treatment, such as washing, drying 
and grinding; others undergo more elaborate treatment, such as calci- 
ning. 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, in the Cana-— 
dian Minerals Yearbook 1964, discusses natural iron oxides, as follows. 


"Production of natural iron-oxide pigments continued at a 
low rate in 1964, following the general level established 
shortly after 1957. Shipments amounted to 914 tons valued 
at $79,015 (preliminary) and virtually all went to the pig- 
ment and abrasive industries. The natural pigment industry 
remained in a depressed state because of a limited demand 
for its products. Prior to 1960, niost of the output was 
used in the purification of producer gas but that market has 
virtually disappeared. At the same time, synthetic pigments 
of excellent quality and with a wide range of colours are 
competing with natural mineral pigments. Statistics on the 
production of synthetic iron-oxide pigments are not available. 


"The production of natural pigment-grade iron oxide indicated 
...came from the Red Mill, Quebec, plant of The Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada, Limited. Raw material for this product is 
recovered nearby from bog deposits formed by the precipitation 
ef iron oxides leached from ferruginous rocks and overburden. 
iievorews tiuckediito thetconpany's mill, sair—dried,ficalcined 
when necessary, pulverized and sized. Much of the output is 
exported. mall quantities of bog oxide have occasionally 

been recovered by other interests. 


Many bog iron-oxide deposits occur in Champlain County, 
Quebec, principally near Three Rivers. They are also found 
in Laviolette and Yamaska countties, Quebec; Colchester 
County, Nova Scotia; near New Westminster, British Columbia; 
and in other areas of British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario. 


"In the latter part of 1964, Ferrox Iron Ltd. started to pro- 
duce natural iron oxide concentrates from a new plant at 
Prescott, Ontario. The initial plant capacity of 10 tons a 
day has since been raised to 20 tons a day. This company 
converts iron ore into high-purity iron oxide mainly for use 
as a constituent in the production of ferrites and iron powder. 
Part of the output will probably find use as abrasives and 
pigments. 


95444—3 
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"Tn 1964, Canadats output of natural iron oxide was used 
mainly for abrasive purposes in the United States, and as 
a paint pigment and in the production of ferrites and iron 
powder in Canada. 


"As an abrasive, the commodity is used for metal and glass 
polishing. 


"The natural oxide encounters the most competition from the 
synthetic variety in the pigment industry. Synthetic iron 
oxides can be produced more uniformly in numerous pigmentary 
shades and consequently are in greater demand. Both types 
are used in paints, rubber, linoleum, vinyl and plastic pro- 
ducts, ceramics, concrete, mortar, paper, wood and leather 
stains as well as in other materials. JIron-oxide pigments 
are available in colours from yellow through brown to black. 
They are used because of their permanence of colour and 
ability to inhibit the oxidation of metal surfaces. The pig-— 
ment should either compare with a standard colour or have a 
tinting power that will allow it to be conditioned to compare 
with a standard. The particle size should be less than 325 
mesh and the oil absorption should approximate that of a 
standard. A high degree of opacity and hiding power is re- 
quired. 


"Prices vary considerably, particularly with quality or grade. 
The average price of the refined natural iron oxide produced 
in Canada in 1964 was $86.45 a ton at the plant. 


Mnited States prices for various types of iron oxides were 
quoted by the December 28, 1964, OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 
as ranging from 63 to 163 cents a pound." 


It should be noted that natural iron oxide which contains 
70 per cent or more by weight of combined iron evaluated as Fe203 is 
classified in heading 28.23; if of a lesser content of iron oxide it 
is in heading 25.09. It is probable that at least some of the natural 
iron oxide discussed in the Minerals Yearbook would be classified in 
heading 25.09, but a breakdown on the basis of iron oxide content is 
not available. 


Published statistics show that imports of ochres, ochrey 
earths, siennas and umbers, in 1961, the last year for which they were | 
reported separately, were valued at about $65,000 and were mostly from 
the United States. The consumption of ochres, siennas and umbers by 
the Canadian paint and varnish industry was valued at about $45,000, 
in that year. For 1964 the statistics combine natural and synthetic 
iron oxides. Exports of these in 1964, were 2,408 tons valued at 
$473,633 and imports were 3,071 tons valued at $535,852. Trade was 
mainly with the U.S.A. and much of the imports was for use as a pigment, 
according to the Minerals Yearbook. 
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Prepared Pigments, Prepared Opacifiers and Prepared Colours, 
Vitrifiable Enamels and Glazes, Liquid Lustres and 
Similar Products, of the Kind Used in the Ceramic, 

Enamelling and Glass Industries; Engobes (Slips); 
Glass Frit and Other Glass, in the Form of Powder, 
Granules or Flakes —- B.T.N. 32.08 


Heading 32.08 "covers a range of preparations used in the 
ceramic industry (china, earthenware, etc.) ee the glass industry or 
for colouring or finishing metal Aa aber aloe The heading includes 
dry mixtures, pastes, solutions or suspensions of metallic compounds, 
glass powder or granules and similar preparations. The heading ex- 
eludes glass frit: and other varieties of glass when in forms other 
than powder, granules or flakes, for example vitrite, enamel glass and 
ballotini. 


Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited, of Oakville, Ontario, is the 
only known Canadian manufacturer of the colouring preparations under 
consideration. This firm, primarily a manufacturer of vitreous ena- 
mels and glazes, has been making ceramic colours for use in porcelain 
enamels and glazes since 1950 and, since 1960, has also been making 
glass colours. 


Imports of products classified in heading 32.08 have been 
increasing at a fairly rapid rate in recent years, and in 1964 were of 
the order of $1.8 million most of which (84 per cent) were from the 
U.S.A.3; almost all of the remaining 16 per cent was from Britain. 
Although there is no public information regarding Canadian shipments 
of these products, it is known that they constitute more than one-half 
of the market supply, suggesting a market in Canada of the order of 
$4 million annually. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The discussion here relates to the five headings of chapter 
32, 32.04 to 32.08 inclusive and to heading 25.09. The materials to 
which each of these headings relate is given below, in abridged form. 


32.04 Colouring matter of vegetable or animal origin. 
32.05 Synthetic organic dyes and pigments; synthetic 
organic luminophores; optical bleaching agents, 
natural indigo. 
32.06 Colour lakes. 
32.07 Inorganic colouring matter; inorganic luminophores. 
32.08 Prepared pigments, vitrifiable enamels, glass frit 
and other preparations used in the ceramic and glass 
industries or for colouring or finishing metal articles. 
25.09 Earth colours and natural micaceous iron oxides. 


The materials classified in 25.09 are of a lesser purity 


than the earth colours and iron oxides of heading 28.23. When the 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, p. 318 
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products of heading 25.09 are mixed with other substances such as or- 
ganic dyestuffs; or are treated chemically, for example, with ammonia 
or potassium hydroxide solutions; or are presented as dispersions in 
water, oil, plastics or other media; they are classified in heading 


Sree 


The goods that are classified in headings 32.04 to 32.08 are 
dutiable principally under 22 tariff items of the Canadian Customs 
Tariff. Only occasionally do the goods covered by a particular tariff 
item fall entirely under a single B.T.N. heading; when this does happen, 
the scope of the B.T.N. heading usually exceeds that of the existing 
item. 


Some 'tbasket'? items relate to several of the headings of 

Chapter 32 (and other B.T.N. Chapters as well). The items of this na- 
ture ane. principal ly 220a(is),n220a (ay). 26 ac eande ale ei nomiemas ne 
ing 16 items relate mainly to products of only one of the headings or, 
sometimes, to two of the headings under consideration here. A list of 
the 16 existing items involved is given below, in abridged form, show- 
ing, in illustrative fashion, which of the B.T.N. headings under con- 
sideration apply to each. 


Principal Tariff Items Which Apply to B.T.N. Headings 32.04 - 32.08 


Relevant 
pe sting [temeandsohort. Description B. PoeM. PoNe Heading 
pee. Dec. 

*90f # Vegetable materials for use as 

colourings or flavourings 10 10 oe OH 
203 Extracts of seeds, bark for dyeing 

or tanning, indigo, annatto etc. O O 32.0h, 32205 
203a Chemical compounds soluble in water, 

adapted for dyeing or tanning O O 32,05 
203b §©6Aniline & coal tar dyes, adapted for 

dyeing, hin: bulk) orspackssoverlhalb.w 0 O Be <5 
203.¢ Solns. of aniline dyes, adapted for 

dyeing, for usesineCdn..mirs: O O Sas08 
20305 girigcoe sss inks Lor, use in, coating, 

colouring or printing of textiles O O B2eOoae Ser y 
203g Solns. of dyes containing methyl 

alcohol for colouring coated 

surfaces, per gal. 5¢ ane ca 
220d Chemical preparations, dry, for 

coating inside of fluorescent lamps O 5 Oe On Se Oy 
2hL0 Ultramarine blue, whiting or white- 

ning, gilders whiting O 10 BOY. 
2h2 Lithopone, white pigs. with not less 

than 14% of titanium dioxide 0 125 32.07 
Alo Ochres, ochrey earths, siennas and 

umbers 5 12 25.09 


2h6b Stains & oxides for use as colouring 
constituents in mir. of vitreous 
enamels & glazes O 20 32.08 


a 


Relevant 
Existing Item and Short Description B.P. M.F.N. Heading 
Dec. jones 
2h6c Finely divided metal or compounds of 
dry, suspended or dissolved for use 
in mfr. of glass, porcelain etc. O O 32.08 
246d Colours or pigments for use in the 
manufacture of roofing granules O O 6) OSE SRO 
*#2)6e Daylight fluorescent pigments dry, 
without admixture for use in Cdn. 
mfr. O O Beeps, Je 607 
2L9 Varnishes, lacquers, japans, driers 
an. OV finish vows Der cal lo? 15¢ 
ae oh Me ne ee 


* Not in Reference 120 


Heading 32.06 (colour lakes) is not shown in the above tabu- 
lation because colour lakes are classified mostly under general items 
Of tne Canadian Customs Tariff, such as 220a(1), which are: not Listed. 


pome of the tariff items tabulated above also relate to 
B.T.N. headings of Chapter 32 other than those here under consideration. 
However, insofar as headings 25.09 and 32.04 to 32.08 are concerned, 
and apart from more general items such as 220a(i) and (Alay, “ovale iii 
items pertain to more than one heading; these are items 203, 203d, 
220d, 246d and 246e. Item 203 relates to heading 32.05 only because it 
provides for indigo; otherwise it provides only for products classified 
in heading 32.04. Items 203d, 220d, 246d and 246e provide for both 
organic and inorganic colouring matter and therefore apply to both 
heading 32.05 (organic products) and heading 32.07 (inorganic products). 


In the table which follows, an attempt has been made to re- 
concile B.T.N. headings 25.09 and 32.04 to 32.08, inclusive, with the 
principal, relevant, existing tariff items and the available statistics. 
Because of problems of reconciliation, the data in the table should be 
regarded as approximations. It is probable that the value of imports 
of voods classiiited in heading 32.07 16 overstated and that some of 
these materials would be classified in heading 32.05; the statistics 
regarding colour lakes are also not satisfactory. 


By these data, imports of goods classified under B.T.N: 
headings 25.09 and 32.04 to 32.08 were valued at about $30 million in 
1964 of which about $11 million, or more than one-third, were dutiable. 
Imports of synthetic organic dyes and other materials of heading 32.05 
constituted 56 per cent of the value of imports tabulated; practically 
all of these were entered free of duty. About 54 per cent of the im- 
ports of products of heading 32.04 (vegetable or animal colouring mat- 
ter) were also entered free of duty. Most imports of goods of head- 
ings 25.09, 32.06, 32.07 and 32.08 were dutiable. 


In the course of the public hearings the Board received re- 
presentations concerning the colouring agents under discussion from 
about twenty separate interests. Nine of these were Canadian manufac-— 
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turers, seven were users and the remaining four were importers or dis- 
tributors. The representations are discussed below grouped generally 
according to the relevant B.T.N. heading. Ina few instances, where 
the representations applied to more than one heading, they are discus— 
sed after the last heading to which the representations apply. 


The Industry Committee proposed the adoption of B.T.N. head- 
ings 25.09, 323045 932-0551132.06," 32.07 and 32.08 forsthe ‘purpose of 
classifying the products under consideration. The Committee also pro- 
posed rates oni pp. cajiebIh? andw2O psc. SoMeE.N.. for those products 
covered by these headings for which the Board received no other repre- 
sentations. 


As noted earlier, B.T.N. heading 32.04 encompasses colouring 
matter of vegetable or animal origin. Vegetable colouring matter 
adapted for dyeing materials other than food is entered under item 203, 
free of duty under all Tariffs; vegetable food colouring is entered 
inaekenuen JOO watiratestor lle prewnra Py and T10 ple, MOEN? the rttem 
is not in Reference 120. Colouring matter of animal origin probably is 
entered mainly under item 711. Item 203 also provides for plant mate- 
rials classified in heading 13.01 of the B.T.N. and for other goods not 
ee in Chapter 32, for example aniline (29.22) and red liquor 

Soe le). 


At the public hearing, the Dye and Chemical Company of Canada 
Limited (Dyeco) of Kingston, Ontario, made representations concerning 
annatto colouring, a vegetable extract. The firm prepares an extract 
from imported seeds and markets it in liquid or powder form, in bulk, 
in individual packages and as wafers, mostly for use in colouring 
dairy products and margarine. 


Dyeco requested the deletion of the words "annatto, liquid or 
solid'"' from tariff item 203 and the adoption of the B.T.N. for classi- 
ication ied, Chelpreduch y withviratestor Hoop se, bar. andi. pic. 
M.F.N. The company reported that while liquid annatto colouring was at 
present allowed duty-free entry under item 203, intermediate products 
described as annatto concentrate and powdered annatto colouring, pre- 
pared from liquid annatto, were dutiable at 10 p.c. under tariff item 
90f. Item 90f provides for vegetable materials for use as colourings 
or flavourings and, as already noted, is not before the Board in Ref- 
erence 120. 


In support of its request, Dyeco stated: 


"The words fannatto, liquid or solid' have been in the customs 
tariff since the 1800ts and in item 203 since 1906. Apparently 
the item was designed to cover dyestuffs and dyeing and tanning 
materials, not made in Canada at that time, used in the textiles 
and tanning industries, and included annatto which today is an 
important food colouring product made in Canada... 


"Tt is pointed out to the Board that there is an anomaly or 
inconsistency in the present tariff in as much as semi—processed 
goods of the type annatto or bixin concentrate, ... is dutiable 
under item 90f at 10 per cent, whereas goods processed beyond 
this point such as liquid oil soluble annatto and aqueous alkali 
soluble annatto enter under item 203 duty free. 
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"Further that oil soluble annatto powder which is an addi- 
tional processing step beyond liquid oil soluble annatto is 
dutiable under item 90f. 


"During the many hearings on chemicals, the Board has been 
informed in general and specific commodity briefs of the diffi- 
culties of the industry respecting scale of operations and wages; 
cost of research, development and transportation; short runs; 

size of and competition in the Canadian market from low priced 
imports, etc., etc. Dyeco encounters the same difficulties ae) 


Information concerning Canadian shipments and imports of an- 
natto colouring is not available from public sources. Dyeco estimated 
that, in 1960, it and another Canadian producer supplied somewhat less 
than one-half of the Canadian market for this product, the balance 
being supplied by imports from at least three manufacturers in the 
United States. The spokesman for the company indicated that competing 
products imported from the United States had been selling in Canada as 
much as 30 per cent below the U.S. list price. However, he was un- 
able to give representative prices at which the imported products were 
being sold in Canada as these, apparently, vary widely from one custom— 
er to another. \< 


From information obtained by the Board it appears that the 
cost of materials is equivalent, on the average, to just under 50 per 
cent of the selling price of annatto colourings manufactured in Canada. 
Thus, the value added by the manufacturing process is a somewhat higher 
percentage than for some of the other colouring agents under consider-— 
ation in this volume. 


The Board received communications from the Cheese Producers 
Board of Ontario and the Ontario Cheese Producers protesting the pro- 
posal of Dyeco for a duty on annatto because it would tend to increase 
the cost of manufacturing butter and cheese. 


The Primary Textile Institute and the Tanners Association of 
Canada opposed all changes respecting goods entered under tariff item 
203, which would result in any increases in duty. These submissions 
are dealt with below. 


After noting that all products of economic importance which 
would fall in heading 32.04 had been dealt with in the producerts sub- 
mission, the Industry Committee recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., for all the other products classifiable under the 
heading. Because the scope of heading 32.04 exceeds that of item 203 
as it relates to colouring matter of vegetable or animal origin, the 
Committee's proposal, if adopted, would result in a very substantial 
increase in duties, from*free entry ‘to/l5 sor 20 p.c., for the products 
affected. The spokesman for the Committee did not indicate why the 
higher rates were necessary nor why they were specifically appropriate 
for the products to which they were intended to apply. These rates 
were proposed generally by the Committee as a residual provision. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 96, p. 14585- 7 
(2) Same, Vol. 96, p. 14588 
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With the exception of the annatto colouring made by Dyeco 
and, possibly, by another firm which did not appear before the Board, 
the colouring materials of vegetable or animal origin, classified in 
heading 32.04, do not appear to be manufactured in Canada at the pre- 
sent time. Imports of vegetable colouring agents for which statistics 
are available, were valued at about $584,000 in 1964, of which more 
than two-thirds were food colours entered under item 90f at rates of 
LOvplo., “Ber and «LO press tere N ae No® information isiavadiable re=- 
specting imports of colouring matter of animal origin. 


B.T.N. heading 32.05 provides for synthetic organic dyestuffs 
(including pigment dyestuffs), synthetic organic luminophores, optical 
bleaching agents, substantive to the fibre and natural indigo. 


The goods classified in heading 32.05 are now entered mainly 
under existing tariff item 203b, "aniline and coal tar dyes, adapted 
for dyeing" and 203c, "solutions of aniline dyes ... adapted for 
dyeing". To a lesser extent, items 203, 203a, 203d, 203g, 220a(i), 
220a(ii), 220d, 246, 246d, 2h46e and 921 also apply to products of head- 
ingwo2.0o, comenol them tonalivery minorkextent. 


The synthetic organic dyes, practically all of which are in- 
ported, are for thesmost part «classifieds under different tariffurtems 
than the pigments, some of which are manufactured in Canada. The 
desirability of such a separation was stressed by the Industry Commit— 
tee in its submission on heading 32.05. A similar view was also ex- 
pressed by a spokesman for Canadian manufacturers of synthetic pig- 
ments. The use of the Brussels Nomenclature for tariff classification 
provides no obstacle to this. 


Natural indigo is classified, in the Customs Tariff, under 
item 203 as colouring matter of vegetable origin and, as such might be 
expected to be classified under heading 32.04 of the B.T.N. Its clas- 
sification under heading 32.05, which relates to synthetic products, 
was explained by the fact that natural indigo is difficult to distin- 
guish from synthetic indigo. The synthetic product has, apparently, 
almost completely displaced the natural material.\1/) Published data 
show that imports of indigo, indigo paste and indigo extract entered 
under tariff item 203, declined rapidly, from just under $150,000 a 
year in the mid-1950's to about $3,000 in 1961; since 1962, imports 
have not been separately reported. Natural indigo in its various forms 
has been duty-free since at least the beginning of the century; there 
is no evidence of domestic production. 


Luminophores are classified under heading 32.05 if they are 
organic products and under heading 32.07 if they are inorganic. Under 
the existing Tariff, they are entered under items 220d, 246e and 921 
either free of duty or at low rates, if they are intended for the end- 
uses specified in these items. They are otherwise dutiable at 124 
Due? OBER. Wl 7sepros MMSRINa,yeunder itemecho. 


In 1964 known imports of luminophores, including both organic 
and inorganic types, were valued at $1.6 million, almost all origina- 
ting in the U.S.A. Ninety per cent of the total was dutiable at 5 p.c. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 97, p. 14611 
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under item 220d which applies to imports for use in coating the inside 
or fluorescent lamps or electronic tubes; the remainder of the imports 
apparently was entered under item 246e, free of duty under the B.P. 
and M.F.N. Tariffs. There is no known Canadian production of this 
group of products. 


Canada Packers, Limited, Colgate-—Palmolive Limited, Lever 
Brothers Limited and The Procter & Gamble Company of Canada, Limited, 
all of Toronto, urged that the materials known as optical bleaches, 
optical brighteners or fabric brighteners, be allowed duty-free entry 
from all countries until they are made in Canada. At present, they are 
imported free of duty under tariff items 203b and 203c. 


In support of their request for continued duty-free entry 
the four companies said that these products do not compete with mate— 
rials of Canadian manufacture and that their production in Canada was 
unlikely in the foreseeable future owing to the complexity of manu- 
facture and the small size of the Canadian market. (1 


Imports of organic optical brighteners were valued at about 
$1.3 million in 1964; the U.S.A., Western Germany and Switzerland were 
the principal suppliers. The four companies estimated that about 60 
per cent of the value of Canadian consumption was used by the detergent 
industry, principally by themselves; the remainder was said to Me di- 
vided about equally between the paper and textile industries. (2 When 
used in the manufacture of soaps and detergents, the optical bleaching 
agents were reported to account for three to seven per cent of the raw 
material costs. (3 


Standard Ultramarine & Color Company Limited, of Toronto, 
urged continued duty-free entry of monosulphonic acid and penta methyl 
pararosaniline pulps. At the time of the public hearing, the monosul- 
phonic acid pulp was reported to be imported duty-free under tariff 
item 203f, while the penta methyl pararosaniline pulp was being entered 
under item 203b, also duty-free. The Board has been advised that both 
products have since been reclassified, the former under item 203b, free 
of duty and the latter under satemy711,) avel depiices iB. Pe ands p.c, 
M.F.N. Under the Brussels Nomenclature, both are classified as syn- 
thetic organic dyestuffs of heading 32.05. 


Standard Ultramarine imports the two types of pulp, or 
presscake, from its parent company in the United States for use in the 
manufacture of methyl violet and alkali blue toners. This involves 
the replacement of the water contained in the pulp by a heavier medium, 
such as an ink varnish in a process called "flushing"t, described ear— 
lier. The flushed colours produced by the company are used mostly in 
the manufacture of printing inks. Flushed colours are discussed in 
the section dealing with the products classified in heading 32.09. 
According to the evidence given at the public hearing, the flushing 
operation performed by the company enhances the value of the imported 
pulp by more than 50 per cent. (4) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 97, p. 14674 
(2) "Same, 1 Vol, 97.8 Delo 

(3) Same, Vol. 97, p. 14673-4 
(4) Same, Vol. 97, p. 14717 
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In support of its request for duty-free entry, Standard 
Ultramarine stated that the two types of pulp were not made in Canada 
and were not likely to be made because the volume required for economic 
production does not warrant their manufacture in this country. 


A spokesman for the Canadian Color Makers Association testi- 
fied at the public hearing that penta methyl pararosaniline pulp was 
manufactured in Canada. This type of pulp, however, now accounts for 
only a very small portion of Standard Ultramarine & Color Company'ts 
imports ana io ab present dutiable at lh p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., 0M Fone 
under tariff item 711. 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association urged that 
phthalocyanine and quinacridone pigments and vat colours of heading 
32.05 be entered at rates of Free, B.P., 5 p.c., M.F.N. 


These products, if dry, are now dutiable at 124 p.c., B.P., 
175 p.c., M.F.N., under tariff item 246; some are probably also impor- 
ted duty-free under item 203b. In support of its request, the Asso-— 
ciation said: 


"None of these types of pigments are made in Canada today. 
Furthermore, due to lack of the market required for the econo- 
mic manufacture of these dry colours, it is our understanding 
that they will not be available from Canadian sources in the 
foreseeable future.'(1) 


A spokesman for the Canadian Color Makers Association con- 
firmed that the three types of materials under discussion were not 
among those made in Canada and said that, for this reason, the Associa- 
tion had no objection to duty-free entry of these particular products 
for use in the manufacture of paints. 


From published information and from a survey conducted by the 
CPVLA, it appears that in 1961 phthalocyanine and quinacridone pigments 
used by Canadian manufacturers of surface coatings were valued at 
$494,000 and $328,000, respectively. (2) In 1962, imports of vat dye- 
stuffs were shown separately in the trade statistics for the first time. 
In that year imports were valued at $1.4 million; in 1964 the value of 
imports of vat dyestuffs was essentially unchanged. No further data 
are available regarding quinacridone pigments but Canadian use of 
phthalocyanine colours appears to be increasing. In 1963, Canadian use 
in surface coatings was valued at $681,000, an increase of 38 per cent 
over that reported for 1961. 


Other representations to the Board with respect to products 
classified in heading 32.05 were more general and also dealt with other 
headings of Chapter 32; these are discussed later in this section. 


The colour lakes provided for in B.T.N. heading 32.06 are 
prepared mostly from the synthetic organic dyes classified in heading 
32.05 or the colouring matter of animal or vegetable origin of heading 
32.04. Colour lakes are insoluble in water and are obtained by the 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 97, p. 14657 
(2) Same; Vol.+97, p. 14655 
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fixation of natural or synthetic organic dyestuffs on a base which is 
generally mineral such as, barium sulphate, calcium sulphate, calcium 
carbonate, etc. Colour lakes are entered as dry colours under tariff 
item 246 or, if in other than a dry state, under item PvOEw hye Some 
may also be entered under tariff items 2203 (ia). (iivand.92). 


The representations which were made to the Board regarding 
colour lakes were all part of more general submissions which also dealt 
with other headings of Chapter 32; they are discussed later in this 
section. 


Colour lakes are not listed separately in the trade statis-— 
tics. However, the available information suggests that a substantial 
part of the imports included under the title "pigments, colour lakes 
and toners, n.e.s." (s.c. 427-99) would be of products classified under 
heading 32.06. In 1964, imports of that class were valued at $1.9 mil- 
lion of which 97 per cent originated in M.F.N. countries and 94 per 
cent from the U.S.A. alone. 


B.T.N. heading 32.07 provides for inorganic colouring matter 
or colouring matter of mineral origin other than: earth colours and 
natural micaceous iron oxides, separate chemically defined inorganic 
products, and metallic flakes or powders. The heading includes pro- 
ducts such as mineral blacks, lithopone, titanium whites, Prussian 
blue, ultramarine, zinc grey and others. It also includes inorganic 
products of a kind used as luminophores. 


The tariff items which apply to products classified in head- 
ing 32.07-are 203d; 220a(i),.220d, 240,..242,.243, 246,.246a and 2h6e. 
The rates which apply to these items are given below. 


itemvand .Briet sDeser puiLom Bak. Moan. 
203d Pigments & inks for textiles Free Free 
220a(i) Chem. preps. of more than one substance 15 p.c. 20"Decs 
240 Ultramarine blue, whitening Free LOS Dac. 
242 Lithopone, extended titanium dioxide Free 124 p.c. 
243 Dry white lead libppsics 20 4 Dic. 
246 Oxides, colours dry, n.o.p. Lose. chap “L/7sapece 
246d Colours for roofing granules Free Free 
2h6e Fluorescent pigments, dry Free Free 


Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited and British Titan Products 
(Canada) Limited, both of Montreal, proposed that extended titanium 
dioxide pigments be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N.; these rates were also proposed by the two companies for pure 
titanium dioxide classified under heading 28.25. At present, both pure 
and extended titanium dioxide are entered under tariff item 242, duty- 
free under the British Preferential Tariff and at 124 p.c. under the 
Most—Favoured—-Nation Tariff. In support of their proposal, the com- 
panies stated: 


i) 


"the value of a titanium dioxide pigment to a user depends on 
its titanim dioxide content, and the textended' titanium pig- 
ments are directly competitive with the 'puret aad eee) 


"Tt is perhaps significant that under the present Canadian 
tariff classification they enter under the same tariff Item 
ena ati, 01 Course, "bear yihe same rate -of duty s.% 


"If Brussels nomenclature is adopted however, the ‘tpure? 
titanium dioxide pigments and extended titanium pigments would 
be classified separately under Headings 28.25 and 32.07 respec- 
tively. In this case, it is our contention that identical 
rates of duty should continue to be applied to both classes of 
pigments for the following reasons: 


"1, Application of different rates of duty could result in 
considerable difficulties in administration of the tariff. 


"2, Application of a lower rate of duty to pigments classified 
under Heading 32.07 would constitute preferential treatment 
for the 'puret titanium dioxide content of the titanium 
pigments classifiable under Heading 32.07. In the case of 
extended titanium pigments already on the market this would 
result in their being placed in a more favourable competitive 
position relative to the tpuret titanium dioxide pigments 
by higher rates of duty applicable under Heading 28.25. 
Additionally, however, it could result in direct circum- 
vention of this protection in that it would be open to a 
foreign manufacturer or merchant to admix with his "pure? 
titanium dioxide pigment a small amount of an extender, 
without seriously affecting its utility-as'a tpure® T1095 
pigment in many applications, so as to obtain classification 
under Heading 32.07 rather than Heading 28.25 and so avoid 
the Teta rates of duty applicable under the latter head- 
ing.h< 


Canadian Titanium Pigments and British Titan Products manu- 
facture only the pure titanium dioxide in Canada. All extended tita- 
nium dioxide pigments are imported from the U.S.A.; in 1964 imports 
were valued at $2 million. Most, if not all, of the extended titanium 
dioxide pigment used in Canada is understood to be supplied by the 
parent company of Canadian Titanium Pigments. The operations of the 
two Canadian producers and the Canadian market for pure and extended 
titanium dioxide are described in this report under heading 28.25. 


Canadian Titanium Pigments also made representations con- 
cerning basic silicate white lead, requesting that it be dutiable at 
Fates-0 5 pec., bebe uatk 20 ..0.c., MORON., ‘bhe rates at which Twas 
reported to be entered under existing tariff item 243. The company 
had been importing the pigment from its affiliate in the United 
States, but at the time of the public hearing was installing equipment 
to manufacture it in Canada; the Board understands that the company 
commenced production in early 1963. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 98, p. 14807-8 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14812-3 
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Basic silicate white lead was reported to be used solely in 
the manufacture of paints as a cost-saving substitute for white lead. 
Its consumption by the paint and varnish industry has, in recent years, 
averaged about 850,000 pounds valued at some $170,000 annually. Some 
of this has been supplied by McArthur, Irwin, Limited, of Montreal, 
which has been manufacturing a type of basic silicate white lead in 
small quantities since 1954. This company made a submission to the 
Board concerning this product, but subsequently withdrew it and sup- 
ported the representations of the Canadian Color Makers Association 
which ineluded.a-generalsrequest,for ratessof,15 p.¢>,.B.P.. ands20 p.c., 
M.F.N. for the products covered by heading 32.07. 


Canadian Titanium Pigments stated that Canadian users would 
benefit from a lower price once production was available from its Cana- 
dian facilities... Itjas currently selling the basic sijlicave Wit Gowtead 
which it manufactures at $19.50 per 100 pounds, compared with a deliver- 
ed price of $22.50 per 100 pounds for substantially the same product 
imported from the United States. McArthur, Irwin had reported that its 
Canadian-made product was 15 per cent lower in price than the imported 


pigment. 


Union Carbide Canada Limited, of Toronto, made representations 
concerning concentrated dispersions of carbon black in polyethylene 
which, under the Brussels Nomenclature, are classified under heading 
32.07. The company proposed that this product, also known as black 
polyethylene masterbatch, be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.P.Ni, the. same) as; Lhose.at.which 1015. now entered. under slariis 
item 220a(i). 


The dispersions normally contain between 25 and 35 per cent 
of carbon black in polyethylene. They are used as colourants in the 
manufacture of black polyethylene compounds, such as those used in the 
manufacture of pipe, wire coatings and similar products. Union Carbide 
and Dunlop Canada Limited are the only known Canadian producers of the 
dispersions. 


In support of its request for continuation of the present 
rates, Union Carbide stated: 


"ihe existence of a reliable source of supply, of Diack poly— 
ethylene masterbatch is essential to the manufacture of black 
polyethylene compounds. The market for this masterbatch in 
Canada is limited almost entirely to the four primary producers 
of polyethylene. The two producers of masterbatch for this 
market have adequate capacity to supply the demand. 


"While it is our belief that the present tariff rates of 15% 
B.P. and 20% M.F.N. have been effective in discouraging imports, 
we can find no -evidence to suggest that these rates have con- 
stituted a burden on the consumer or the economy. (1 


Union Carbide uses some of its own output. Union Carbide, 
Canadian Industries Limited, Du Pont of Canada Limited and Dow Chemical 
of Canada, Limited were said to be the four users referred to in the 
above quotation. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 99, p. 14926 
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A spokesman for Union Carbide testified that there was no 
competitive substitute for black polyethylene masterbatch, and that 
while the magnitude of imports could not be determined, they were be- 
lieved to be very small, mostly from the U.S.A. and, possibly, Britain. 
He also said that — apart from the present duty and rate gi ‘ieaaamea ~ 
prices in Canada and in the United States were comparable. 1 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association Incorpo- 
rated (CPVLA) made representations concerning lithopone, extended tita- 
nium dioxide, ultramarine blue and cadmium pigments classified under 
heading 32.07. The Association spoke on behalf of Canadian manufactu- 
rers of decorative and protective coatings who provide by far the most 
important market for the pigments under discussion. 


For the four types of pigments classifiable under heading 
32.07, respecting which it made representations, the CPVLA proposed the 
following: 


Existing Item & Rates Proposed Rates 
Type of Pigment Item BEEP. MeRoON. Oe ie M.F.N. 
Lithopone 2h2 Free 125 p.c. Free 12% p.c 
Titanium—calcium 22 Free 125 p.c. 12eDeGee 2s Det 
Ultramarine blue 20 Free BOE tes Free LO) 
Cadmium 2h6 125 p.c. ibe Ayer ace Free Caer 


The proposal would result in no change in the treatment ac-— 
corded to lithopone and to ultramarine blue; the imposition of a duty 
under the British Preferential Tariff on extended titanium—calcium 
pigments apparently would have no practical effect because this type 
of pigment has not been available from B.P. sources. For cadmium pig- 
ments, the proposal is for a reduction of 124 percentage points for 
imports entered under tariff item 246. 


In support of its proposals regarding these: four types of 
pigments, the CPVLA noted that none of them was made in Canada, nor was 
it expected that any of them would be made in Canada in the foreseeable 
future. 


In 1963, the latest year for which information is available, 
the cadmium pigments used by manufacturers of paints and varnishes were 
valued at $228,000, at plant, suggesting that the proposal, if im- 
plemented, would result in a saving of about $28,500 in duties. Cad- 
mium pigments account for less than one per cent of the total value of 
all pigments used by the industry. 


Reckitt & Colman (Canada) Limited, of Lachine, Quebec, made 
representations on behalf of Reckittts (Colours) Ltd., of Hull, England, 
concerning the ultramarine blue now provided for in tariff item 240 and 
the colours or pigments for use in the manufacture of roofing granules 
at present entered under temporary item 246d. The company urged that 
the present treatment of these products be maintained. The submission 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 99, p. 14930 
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noted that ultramarine blue was not manufactured in Canada and that the 
market was supplied mainly from the United Kingdom and, to a lesser 
extent, the U.S.A. The English company has accounted for a substantial 
portion of the imports from the United Kingdom in recent years. 


Hardman & Holden Limited, of Manchester, England, made re- 
presentations concerning ferrocyanide blues classified under B.T.N. 
heading 32.07, urging that the existing rate of 123 p.c. now applicable 
to these pigments under item 246 not be increased. The company noted 
that, apart from duty, Canadian manufacturers possessed certain advan-— 
tages in respect of freight and storage charges. 


B.T.N. Heading 25.09 applies to earth colours and natural 
micaceous iron oxides, now entered mostly under tariff item 245 at 5 
D.C.» BePe andes pie, MIE Nandy under) itemeciGrat Wie. tpt. 88. P- 
and 175 p.c., M.F.N. The products classified in heading 25.09 contain 
less than 70 per cent by weight of combined iron evaluated as Fe903; 
when they contain more, they are classified in heading 28.23. To 
qualify for entry under item 245 the earth colours must contain at 
least 10 per cent of clay—like material insoluble in hydrochloric acid; 
for entry under item 246 the clay content must be less than 10 per cent. 
Under neither item is there a specification regarding iron content and 
it is probable that products containing more than 0 per cent of com- 
bined iron are entered under both items. The iron oxides which contain 
more than 70 per cent of combined iron are discussed under heading 
Pas Heo 


Northern Pigment Company Limited, of Etobicoke, Ontario, made 
representations concerning the ochres, ochrey earths, siennas and um- 
bers now entered under tariff item 245 and classified mainly under 
B.T.N. heading 25.09. The company proposed that the existing rates of 
5 pees, BoP. and 125 pvc. ,o M.P. N.Genowvapplicablestosthesexearth 
colours under item 245 be continued on the grounds that in some cases 
products imported under item 245 can be used interchangeably with, or 
as substitutes for, synthetic iron oxides covered by item 246 which 
are produced by the company. a The company endorsed the use of the 
B.T.N. for classi Pitcation ofmhe: goods: 


At the time of the hearing, Northern Pigment was the only 
Canadian manufacturer of synthetic iron oxides; they accounted for all 
of the company's output. The company's representations concerning syn- 
thetic iron oxides are dealt with in this report under heading 28.23. 
Northern Pigment did not elaborate on the extent to which the earth 
colours classified under heading 25.09 do, in fact, compete with the 
higher grade of iron oxides of heading 28.23. However, it uses pro- 
cesses which enable it to produce very high-grade products which it 
exports to many countries. As noted in the discussion under heading 
28.23, Northern Pigment appears to have a technological lead in this 
field and can undersell similar products produced in such countries as 
the U.S.A. and Germany. The products which the company produces are 
of high purity and would not ordinarily be used in applications for 
which the earth colours of heading 25.09 were suited. 


ay Transcrmipe, Volo So, pe ta / 79 
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Minnesota Minerals Limited, of Havelock, Ontario, urged the 
continuation of existing temporary tariff item 246d, which provides 
duty-free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for colours or pig- 
ments used in the manufacture of roofing granules. In support of this 
request, the company, which was believed to be the only manufacturer 
of roofing granules in Canada, stated: 


"In spite of our success with Canadian made pigments there 
will always be a few pigments, which, for reasons of quality, 
or lack of a Canadian manufacturer, we shall continue to im- 
port. Because pigments constitute an important element of 
our manufacturing cost, we urge the continuation of item 
246d.1(1) 


The company noted also that it was not seeking any change in item 309a 
under which roofing granules can be imported duty-free under the B.P. 
and M.F.N. Tariffs; item 309a is not under review in Reference 120. 
The company's representations related mainly to products classified in 
headimesies 09 (2S. 2orandeS22.07. 


At the public hearing, a spokesman for Minnesota Minerals 
testified that the company obtained 45 per cent of its requirements of 
pigments in Canada and that, of the 55 per cent that were being import-— 
ed, only 2/7 per cent consisted of types that could be considered to be 
of a class or kind made in Canada; these were imported only because 
particular colors were not available from Canadian production. The 
company's representations also applied to materials such as iron ox- 
ides. The representations of Minnesota Minerals regarding iron oxides 
are discussed in the part of the report dealing with heading 28.23. 


Although earth colours are generally not manufactured in Ca- 
nada, some natural iron oxides are produced in Quebec and Ontario. 
Imports of ochres, ochrey earths, siennas and umbers were valued at 
about $65,000 in 1961, the last year for which they were reported sep- 
arately; not all of these would be classified in heading 25.09. 


A.S. Paterson Company Limited, of Toronto, expressed oppo- 
sition to any increase in the rates of 125 p.c., B.P. and 173 p.c.; 
M.F.N. now applicable to the dry colours entered under tariff item 246. 
The company is engaged in the importation of dry colours for distribu- 
tion in Canada. 


Canadian Bronze Powder Works Limited, of Valleyfield, P.Q., 
requested that bronze powders be excluded from entry under B.T.N. 
heading 32.07. Such powders are at present specifically provided for 
in tariff item 361, which is not under review in Reference 120. Under 
the Brussels Nomenclature bronze powders appear to be classified under 
heading 74.06. 


On behalf of four of its members who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of synthetic pigments other than black and white, the Canadian 
Color Makers Association (CCMA) made representations respecting the 
pigments classified under B.T.N. headings 32.05, 32.06 and 32.07, and 
the materials used in the manufacture of synthetic pigments other than 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 98, p. 14873 
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black and white. The four companies associated in the submission were: 
Dominion Colour Corporation Limited, The Imperial Flo-Glaze Paints 
Limited, (1) Imperial Paper and Color Department of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited and McArthur, Irwin, Limited. Together, the four 
firms account for all of the synthetic pigments, other than black and 
white, manufactured in Canada. 


The CCMA proposed that the pigments classified under B.T.N. 
headings 32.05, 32.06 and 32.07 be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N.; the Association also made a similar proposal with 
respect to the dispersed and flushed pigments of heading 32.09, dis- 
cussed later in this: part of the report... The proposed, rates were said 
to be predicated on the acceptance of the Association's proposal for 
duty-free entry of materials not made in Canada. 


The pigments that would be affected by the CCMA'ts proposal 
are at present entered mostly under tariff item 246 at 123 p.c., B.P. 
and 174 p.c., M.F.N. The proposal would. increase, the, duties on these, 
under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, by 23 percentage points. The pro-— 
posal would also affect pigments now entered under such end-use items 
as 203d, 246d, 246e and 921. The existing duty-free entry for these 
under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs would be replaced by the proposed 
rates of 15 p.c..4,B.P.) and 20 p.c., M.F.N. However, the.CCMA stated 
that it would not necessarily oppose requests for lower rates for 
coloured pigments which were not made in Canada.(2) The Association 
proposed that the following criteria be used to establish whether a 
particular pigment be deemed to be made in Canada. 


"]. A synthetic coloured pigment <s! 'made in Canada' orpis 
of a tclass or kind' made in Canada if’ it is of the same 
chemical type and made from the same essential chemical 
components. 


"2. The full rate of duty will apply on all synthetic coloured 
pigments which are tmade in Canada’ etc. whether imported 
as dry pigment, presscake or as dispersions in water or 
any other media. 


"3. Mixtures of synthetic coloured pigments will be dutiable 
at the full rate unless composed entirely of synthetic 
coloured pigments which are not tmade in Canada't etc. 1(3) 


As noted earlier, Canadian manufacturers of the synthetic 
pigments under discussion now supply most of the market for the types 
of pigments which they manufacture. Imports were valued at about $7 
million in 1964, of which close to $6 million originated in the United 
States. Most of the imports are entered under item 246 at 12% p.c., 
B.Povand 173 p.c., M.F.N. and, according to the evidence, consisted 
mostly of types not manufactured in Canada. Practically all of the 
pigments entered duty-free under the various end-use items are also not 
produced in Canada. 


(1) This company was acquired by Du Pont of Canada Limited in 1964 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 93, p. 14218 
(3) Same, Vol. 168, p. 27739-L0 
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The existing tariff does not differentiate between pigments 
that are organic, inorganic, or are in the form of colour lakes, and 
available statistics do not permit an accurate breakdown of the imports 
by B.T.N. headings. However, a large part of the imports appear to be 
of products classified in heading 32.07; part also consists of materials 
of heading 32.06. It is estimated that in 1964 imports of products of 
32.07 were valued at about $9 million and those of heading 32.06 poss-— 
ibly at about $1.5 million. 


The application of the criteria proposed by the CCMA for de- 
termining the made-in-Canada status of synthetic pigments would depend 
to a large extent on the interpretation of the phrase "tof the same 
chemical type and made from the same essential chemical components". 

A spokesman for the Association explained the intended meaning of this 
phrase as follows: 


"When you refer to a chemical type of pigment it means, as I 
understand it, a pigment of a particular chemical formula 
essentially. You have a pigment, say toluidine red. Toluidine 
red is a pigment essentially made by the reaction of certain 
chemicals together. These can be modified in various ways, 

but the type is always toluidine red.'(1) 


Thus, under this interpretation the made-—in-—Canada status 
would be determined on the basis of the broad, basic categories into 
which synthetic pigments are usually classified; once a type of pigment 
within a broad category, such as toluidine red or chrome yellow, was 
ruled to be made in Canada, all other types falling within the same 
category would be so ruled. Most of the basic categories of synthetic 
pigments include a variety of types, reflecting not only different 
shades of the same colour, but also differences dictated by the in-— 
tended use and method of application. In some uses, as in textile ap- 
plications, these other characteristics are of great importance. More-— 
over, under the CCMA's criteria, once a pigment was ruled to be made 
in Canada, it would be held to be made in Canada in all of its forms. 
For example, phthalocyanine pigments, which are not now made in Canada, 
might be deemed to be made in Canada because their dispersions are pre-— 
pared in Canada from imported phthalocyanine pigments. It is evident 
that the criteria could be interpreted very broadly in subjecting goods 
to rates of duty based on their being deemed to be made in Canada. 


With respect to materials used in the manufacture of synthet-— 
ic pigments, the CCMA proposed the establishment of the following 
tariff item, with duty-free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs: 


Materials of a kind not made in Canada for use in the manu- 
facture of synthetic pigments other than black and white pig- 
ments.' 


The Association said that it was not seeking duty-free entry for those 
materials which are made in Canada. The Association indicated that 
rates*op o> pc sub ebeeond eeOsp see. Pans should provide ey pro- 
tection for such materials when they are made in Canada. 


1) Transcript, Vol. 168, p. 27749 
e Same, Vol. 93, p. 14210 
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Elaborating on the proposed wording of the item for materials 
not made in Canada, the CCMA stated: 


"The proposed wording should not be taken to indicate complete 
satisfaction with the words tof a kind not made in Canada* as 
being the best form of words to express our intention. How- 
ever, that is a problem which cannot be resolved in relation 
to this proposal alone. We would hope that the form of words 
which the Board may recommend for other similar items may be 
suitable in this item also't, (1 


After noting that the proposed item was intended largely as 
a replacement for a number of existing items, the more important of 
Which were said to be items 203b, 203c and 203f, the CCMA went on to 
say: 


"The synthetic pigments industry in Canada came into existence 
only because materials used in the manufacture of pigments 
could be imported either free of duty or at low rates of duty. 
The continued health and strength of this industry requires 
continued free entry at least of those materials not available 
from Canadian production. "(2 


In the description of the manufacture of synthetic pigments 
earlier in this section, it was noted that materials account, on the 
average, for between 50 and 55 per cent of the selling price of the 
pigments manufactured in Canada; it was reported that about 60 per cent 
of these materials must be imported and that about 40 per cent of those 
which must bevimported: arevduty—free under both thesBaP. andwMeFsN: 
Tariffs; the remainder is duty-free under the British Preferential 
Tariff, butvdutiabliesat 0,125 or 15 p.ce under the *Most=Favoured— 
Nation Tariff. It is evident that, because materials account for about 
50 per cent of the factory cost of the synthetic pigments manufactured 
in Canada, the effective level of protection on the manufacturing 
operation accorded by the existing duties under item 246 is in excess 
GpMBO pico ther weandeOsnccxsaliirens 


The Primary Textiles Institute CP slot). Since re-named Ca- 
nadian Textiles Institute, stated its proposals in terms of extracts 
from the B.T.N. headings pertaining to the colouring agents of inter- 
est to the textile industry. The P.T.I. also made similar proposals 
with respect to the inks classified under B.T.N. heading 32.13; this 
latter proposal is considered in ‘the sectionvonvinks, latervinethis 
part of the report.» The proposals of the P.T:l.vare given below: 


(a) Trans ory VOL 5 933 Ollie OG 
(2) Same, Vol. 93, p. 14209 
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Nextract Proposed Rates 
from Heading Bers Mala Ns 
Oey Colouring matter of vegetable Free Free 


origin (including dyewood ex- 
tract and other vegetable dye- 
ing extracts; but: excluding 
indigo) or of animal origin, 
when for colouring textiles. 


32005 Synthetic organic pigments, Free Free 
adapted for colouring textiles, 
when of a kind* not made in 
Canada. 


beg Bis. Synthetic organic dyes; pro- Free Free 
ducts of the kind known as op- 
tical bleaching agents substan- 
tive to the fibre; natural indigo. 


3207/ Other colouring matter; inorga- Free Free 
nic products of a kind used as 
luminophores; the foregoing 
when adapted for colouring tex- 
tiles and when of a kind* not 
made in Canada. 


* The word ‘tkind' may not be the most suitable word to express our in- 
tention. In our supporting submission we will explain more fully 
our intended objectives.' 


Practically all of the colouring agents that would be class- 
ified under the items proposed by the P.T.1. now qualify for duty—free 
sribry imder “arith items) 203 ,B2038a, 203 bye 203erand 2038ds4thussthe 
proposal does not involve any significant change in tariff treatment. 
However, some of the products which are now entered under the existing 
items might be excluded from the proposed items for heading 32.05 and 
32.07 because of the phrase "when of a kind not made in Canada't, They, 
presumably, would become dutiable under the residual rates proposed by 
the Committee for the headings. In explaining the intended objective 
of the not-made provision, the P.T.I. spokesman stated: 


"Our requirements are very specific. To match a colour, a 

shade which is tsimilart is not sufficient. Our interest can 
not be expressed merely in terms of colour without regard to 

the nature of the goods to which the colouring material is to 

be applied. We cannot accept a set of criteria based on chemical 
analysis, which fails to take account of physical factors such 
as particle size, which might be essential to our ability to 
satisfactorily employ a product. In summary, we cannot approach 
the subject of tmade in Canadat status from the view point of 
chemical description. We are concerned only with the results 
produced in the application of various chemicals to our varied 
and continuously changing products. It is therefore our intent 
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and desire that in considering availability from Canadian 
sources of a material, we look at its ability to achieve 
a desired result, under the specific set of circumstances 
involved. (1) 


Referring specifically to the extract from heading 32.05 pertaining to 
synthetic organic pigments, the P.T.1l. explained the intended scope of 
the not-made-in-—Canada provision in relation to this item as follows: 


"tas noted above, it is our intention that this criterion take 
account not only of distinctions as to chemical composition, 

but also physical criteria such as fineness of grind, qualitative 
criteria such as purity, and subjective considerations involv- 
ing suitability for use in differing textile processes and 

on differing types of fibres.'t(2) 


It is evident that, interpreted in this way, the scope of 
the not-made—in-Canada provisions would be extremely broad, being pre- 
dicated on the suitability of a product for a particular application 
"under the specific set of circumstances"*, The practical difficulty 
to Canadian manufacturers of pigments and the administrative feasibil- 
ity of such a provision were the subject of considerable discussion at 
the public hearing between the Color Makers Association and the 
Primary Textiles Institute, particularly with regard to the degree of 
substitutability of Canadian-made and imported pigments. A spokesman 
for the Institute also noted that there was an advantage in ordering 
a full range of colours from one supplier, and no Canadian producer 
could offer the range which might be required. 


Entry under two of the proposed items is qualified by the 
phrase "adapted for colouring textiles" and under another by the phrase 
"when for colouring textiles". No end-use restriction was incorporated 
into the proposed extracts from heading 32.05 pertaining to synthetic 
organic dyes on the grounds that: 


"there is no Canadian manufacturing industry, no duty rates 
have been proposed to you by anyone, and there has been no 
suggestion that the development of such an industry could be 
anticipated as a result of any degree of tariff protection 
which this Board might recommend. "(3 


However, a spokesman for the P.T.I. stated that the Institute would 
not object to attaching a not-made-in-—Canada criterion to this pro- 
posed item. 


With respect to the phrase "adapted for" in two of the pro- 
posed items, the Institute noted: 


"this phrase has been used in existing Canadian Customs 
Tariff items 203, 203a, 203b and 203c. They have in the 
context of these Tariff Items been interpreted as meaning 
Tsuitable for use int. This has seemed to us to be sub- 


(1) Transexipt; Vol.l9idgo peli Oe 
(2) Same, Vol. 94, p. 14303 
(3) Same, Vol. 94, p. 14303-4 
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stantially the same meaning which appears to lie in the 
phrase tof a kind used ast, which is in many items in the 
Brussels Nomenclature, including Headings 32.05, 32.07, 
32.08 and 32.09, 1 


In support of its request for continued duty-free entry of 
the colouring agents used in textile applications, the P.T.1. stated: 


"The Primary Textiles Institute has supported the principle 
that Canadian industry should receive a reasonable degree of 
protection, to encourage development of production in this 
country. This is the position which we have taken in regard 
to production of textiles, and we take no different position 
in respect of production in Canada of those materials which 
we consume in our manufacturing operations. At the same 
time, as an industry subject to intense competition from im- 
ported textiles, it is essential that we continue to receive 
access at the lowest possible cost to materials which are not 
made in Canada. Colouring materials may be made in Canada, 
to specifications suitable for other uses but not for use in 
the production of textiles. Should the Board recommend duty 
rates for the protection of this Canadian production, it 
should exercise care to define the protected areas, to avoid 
denying us access to materials which we are forced to import 
because of lack of availability from Canadian sources of pro- 
ducts suitable for our igen) 


The Institute estimated that at the time of the public hear-— 
ing total annual purchases of colouring materials, including inter- 
mediates, by Canadian textile mills substantially exceeded $10 million. 
With the exception of titanium dioxide, all were said to be imported 
because of lack of production in Canada of materials suitable for tex- 
tile applications. A spokesman for the Institute estimated that, on 
a dollar basis, the distribution between dyes and pigments was in the 
ratio, offabout) four to. one. oThe P. Pal. was unable to indicate the 
approximate distribution of imports under the items which it had pro- 
posed. 


As noted earlier in this section, synthetic organic dyes 
have never been manufactured in Canada on a commercial scale. Imports 
in 1964 were valued at $17 million, of which some 70 per cent, or about 
$12 million is believed to have been for textile applications. 


On the other hand, both organic and inorganic synthetic pig- 
ments have been manufactured in Canada in substantial quantities. Al- 
though, as noted earlier, Canadian manufacturers make about 35 basic 
chemical types of synthetic pigments, comprising some 200 different 
formulations some of which may fall within the broad categories of 
pigments suitable for textile applications, they have not been produ- 
cing the exact formulations required by the textile industry. This 
may be due to such factors as the technical considerations mentioned 
in the P.T.I.'*s submission, the relatively great and ever-changing 
variety of colours required by the textile industry and the tendency 


(1) Transcript, Wola yp. 14301=2 
(2) Same, Vol. 94, p. 14305-6 
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on the part of the textile industry to follow trends in-colours de- 
veloped in the United States. Moreover, the total use of pigments by 
the textile industry is relatively small. In 1964, for example, im- 
ports of pigments for textile applications, under tariff item 203d, 
were valued at just over one million dollars; this may have included 
natural pigments and types of synthetic pigments which are not made in 
Canada. Thus, while there appears to be no technical reason why syn- 
thetic pigments for textile applications could not be made in Canada, 
and a number of closely related pigments are made in Canada, it is un- 
likely that Canadian manufacturers of synthetic pigments will, for some 
time, find it economical to supply a significant share of the somewhat 
specialized, varied, constantly changing and, on the whole, relatively 
small requirements of the textile industry. 


Burrell & Company Limited of London, England, made represent-— 
ations on behalf of three subsidiary companies in the United Kingdom 
concerning the products classified by B.T.N. 32.05, 32.06 and 32.07. 

In its written submission, the company requested that there be no change 
in the British preferential margin based on duty-free entry under 

the British Preferential Tariff and a rate of 5 p.c., under the Most- 
Favoured—Nation Tariff for pigments not made in Canada or for those 
pigments for which the Canadian producers cannot satisfy a substantial 
portion of the market. The company noted that there were factors which 
gave Canadian manufacturers certain advantages over their counterparts 
in Britain such as’ Lower freight costs, duty—free entry .fvdyes and 
intermediates into Canada and proximity to the market. 


B.T.N. heading 32.08 covers a wide range of colouring and 
other preparations used in the ceramic and glass industries and in 
coating of metal articles. The complete wording of the heading is as 
follows. 


"Prepared pigments, prepared opacifiers and prepared colours, 
vitrifiable enamels and glazes, liquid lustres and similar 
products, of the kind used in the ceramic, enamelling and 
glass industries; engobes (slips); glass frit and other glass, 
in the form of powder, granules or flakes." 


Prepared pigments, prepared opacifiers, prepared colours and 
liquid lustres are at present classified mostly under tariff items 246, 
246b and 246c. Vitrifiable enamels and engobes, or slips, would very 
likely be entered mostly under item 2203 (43) 6 Ghessitrit-distelia ses fisd 
under tariff item 711. 


In a statement respecting heading 32.08, the Industry Commit— 
tee spokesman said that all products covered by this heading which 
currently are known to have commercial importance are dealt with in the 
producer's submission. The only representations which the Board re- 
ceived respecting the products classified under heading 32.08 were 
those by Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited and concerned the ceramic and 
glass colours now entered under tariff items 246, 246b and 2h6c. 


Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited, of Oakville, Ontario, pro- 
posed rates of 15 pic., BoP. and 2Oip.c.4) Melon. om Geer rodiciS 
classified under B.T.N. heading 32.08. A spokesman for the company 
suggested that the prepared opacifiers of this heading be excluded from 
it on the grounds that they are mostly chemically defined products such 
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as tin oxide, zirconium silicate and titanium oxide, (1) However, 
chemically defined products are classified under relevant headings 
mainly of Chapters 28 and 29. Those opacifiers which are classified 
in heading 32.08 would clearly not be classified elsewhere in the 
B.T.N. The spokesman for the Industry Committee said that, in the Com- 
mittee's survey of the chemical industry, it had received no reports 
suggesting that the prepared SE dete classified under heading 32.08 
were of commercial significance. \< 


A large part of the imports which would be classified in 
heading 32.08 are reported in the trade statistics as "ceramic, enamel- 
ling and glass paints," s.c. 428-33. In the table below the published 
data are shown for 1964. The data relate to imports under items 246, 


2u0U, "210C. eh el oeame el. 


Imports of Ceramic, Mnamelling and Glass Paints, 1964 


Imports Unit BP. M.F.N. Total 
Total $000 291 T,h92 lf 3 
Duty—Free $000 204 27 631 
Dutiable $000 87 1,065 a2 
Dutiable-as’% Total % 30 oa 65 
Duty Collected $000 10 205 eles 

Duty as % of: 

Dutiable Value % Se ga Bo ge Le 
Total Value % Bl ae 77 eto 


The above imports would be entered mainly under item 246b 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., or under item 246c, free 
of duty under all Tariffs. In the proposal of Ferro Enamels, imports 
under item 246c would be subject to a substantial increase in rates; 
imports under item 246b from B.P. countries would become dutiable at 
15 p.c., instead of being entered free of duty and the margin of pre— 
ference would be reduced from 20 p.c. to only five percentage points. 


fy support of PbS *propoca.. 2or dU bies Oleloagp.c., Bebe and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., on products of heading 32.08, Ferro Enamels stated: 


"For many years, glass colours have been imported free of 

duty from most favoured nations under Tariff Item 246c, which 
in our opinion, is not a proper description of these materials. 
We suggest that they be included in Brussels Technical Nomen- 
clature 32.08 and, as our company is now manufacturing a com- 
plete line of glass colours in Canada, that they be subject 

to the rates of BP 15% and MFN 20% which we are recommending 
for all items included under this ees ee) 


Gey Pranscript, Vol. 95,.-p. LA90s 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14910 
(3) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14901 
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Ferro Enamels is the only known Canadian manufacturer of these 
preparations. The size of the Canadian market for these products is 
not known but imports in 1964 were valued at $1.8 million. The avail- 
able information suggests that, at least at the time of the hearing, 
Ferro Enamels was essentially a producer of glass frit and vitrifiable 
enamels; the company's production of glass colours was probably a re- 
latively small part of its operations at that time. The Board contacted 
several large users of glass colours in order to obtain information 
on volume of use and sources of supply. The replies indicated that, up 
to that time, Ferro Enamels could supply only a very small part of Ca- 
nadian requirements mostly for reasons unrelated to the level of tariff 
protection. 


The proposals dealt with in the foregoing were related to 
specific headings of Chapter 32 or to heading 25.09. In addition, the 
Tanners Association of Canada and the Rubber Association of Canada made 
representations regarding certain tariff items which relate to goods 
classified in B.T.N. headings 32.04 to 32.08 and heading 25.09; a dis- 
cussion of these follows. 


As noted in the section on tanning preparations and related 
products earlier in this volume, the Tanners Association of Canada re— 
quested that tariff items 203, 203a, 203b, as well as certain others 
covering products of interest to the Association, be retained without 
any change that would result in an increase in the rates of duty on the 
products imported under them. The Association also stated that it was 
not opposed to changes in the wording or grouping of tariff items de- 
Signed to bring them into conformity with the Brussels Nomenclature. (1) 
With respect to the products under discussion in this section, the 
Association said in its submission: 


NWAniline dyes are ... vitally important in producing leathers, 
not only for the world of colour in high fashion leather, but 
in every day leathers as well. No dyes of any suitable kind 
are presently made in Canada and it is understood that the 
combination of a small domestic market together with the very 
high capital cost involved in producing aniline dyes will pro- 
hibit the manufacture of such products in the foreseeable 
future...(2 


The total consumption of dyes by Canadian leather tanneries 
was valued at $865,000 in 1963. There is no evidence that aniline dyes 
for this or any other use are manufactured in Canada. Aniline dyes are 
classified in heading 32.05 as synthetic organic dyestuffs. 


The Rubber Association of Canada made written representations 
concerning the dyes, pigments and pigment dispersions which its members 
import under tariff items 203b, 203c, 203d, 240, 246 and 247. The 
Association stated that "the Canadian rubber industry is subject to 
severe import price competition and can ill afford to be burdened with 
the additional cost handicaps which would tend to follow tariff in- 
creases on its raw materials'"t, and urged the Board "to give due weight 
to this consideration in its deliberations..."3 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 95, p. 14418 
(2) jSamex Voli 955" puna 
(3) Same, Vol. 96, p. 14466 


ae 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an interest 
in synthetic organic dyestuffs (32.05), lithopone (32.07) and titanium 
dioxide pigments (32.07). The spokesman for the Association urged that 
rates of duty on materials used by the industry should not be increased. 
In a general submission, the Association supported this position on the 
grounds that such increases would be reflected in costs and would make 
it more aay ee for the pulp and paper companies to compete in world 
markets. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 96, p. 14467; Vol. 36, p. 5246 
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VARNISHES AND LACQUERS; DISTEMPERS; PREPARED WATER PIGMENTS 
OF THE KIND USED FOR FINISHING LEATHER; PAINTS AND ENAMELS; 
PIGMENTS IN LINSEED OIL, WHITE SPIRIT, SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE, 
VARNISH OR OTHER PAINT OR ENAMEL MEDIA; STAMPING FOILS; 


DYES IN FORMS OR PACKINGS OF A KIND SOLD BY RETAIL - B.T.N. 32.09 


Heading 32.09 of the B.T.N. relates mainly to preparations 
which are used to apply decorative or protective finishes to the ex- 
terior or interior surfaces of homes and buildings, to the structural 
components of buildings, and to an immense variety of other goods. 

The heading includes the varnishes, lacquers, paints, enamels and dis- 
tempers which account for most of the output of the paint and varnish 
industry. It also applies to pigments intimately dispersed in paint 
or enamel media, to water pigments used for finishing leather, to 
stamping foils, to pearl essence and to dyes in forms or packings of a 
kind sold by retail. 


The heading excludes certain products such as nail varnishes, 
hair dyes, theatrical grease paints and other make-up, all of which 
are classified in heading 33.06. It excludes metallic foils produced 
by rolling or hammering (headings 71.07, 74.05 and others) artists? 
and studentst colours in tablets, tubes, bottles or similar packings 
(heading 32.10) and printing inks (heading 32.13). The heading also 
excludes concentrated dispersions of colouring matter in plastic or 
rubber (headings 32.05, 32.06 and 32.07), prepared pigments in solid 
form (32.08) and certain other preparations which are specified in the 
Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature. 


The goods which are classified in heading 32.09 are entered 
mainly under tariff items 247 and 249; some are also entered under 
items,220a(1), 244. 246, 247. 2l.7b, 2515. 252) and! 92 aHoweversean 
terms of the value of goods which would be protected by the existing 
Tariff, items. 24/7 and 2<49 are of greater importance than any of the 
others. Item 247 relates generally to paints, including special pur- 
pose paints, and item 249 to varnishes, lacquers and other such fin- 
ishes. A tabulation of imports under these two items, in 1964, shows 
that, the duty collected on products, classified)in heading 32.09, aver— 
agedethe equivalent of 15.0) p.ce,')B.P. and 16.6 pc. 3M Peete: 
five per cent of these imports were from Mi. No countries. mainly tie 
Uso. h 


The estimated Canadian market for the products under con- 
sideration exceeded $175 million in 1963. Canadian production sup- 
plied 97 per cent of domestic use. Imports in 1963 were only $5.5 
million and exports were only $900,000. The average duty collected on 
imports was approximately 18s p.c. 


The Products 


The decorative and protective coatings under consideration 
consist, generally, of colouring matter dispersed in a liquid medium 
known as the vehicle. The vehicle consists of a non-volatile, filn- 
forming portion, known as the binder, and a volatile solvent designed 
to facilitate application, known as the thinner. The coating pre- 
parations may also contain additives such as driers, emulsifiers, 
stabilizers and anti-foam agents. 
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The three broad categories into which the coatings may be 
classified are described in the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels 
Nomenclature in the following terms. 


J. Varnishes: and lacquers: 


"Varnishes and lacquers are solut‘ions or dispersions con- 
taining film producing products (e.g., linseed Orb. célemloge 
nitrate, natural or artificial resins, gums, oleoresins, etc.), 
non-film producing ingredients (generally driers or plasti- 
cisers) and a diluting agent or volatile solvent (spirits of 
turpentine, ketone solvents, etc.) They may also contain 
colouring matter in solution: «They form.a dry, more or less 
transparent or translucent and frequently brilliant film on 
the surface to which they are applied." 


2. Paints and enamels: 

"These are dispersions of insoluble colouring materials 
(chiefly mineral or organic pigments or colour lakes), or 
NGL a Lites kekes sors pnowilers, ana mixture ol aginim producing 
agent with a drier, solvent or diluent. In certain cases the 
colours are mixed with a prepared varnish. They form a dry, 
opaque tiimjof colour, cloessy or matt, on surfacessto which 
they are applied. 


"They include: oil paints; cellulose paints; bituminous paints; 
paints containing natural or artificial resins. Certain paints 
with a varnish base are known as varnish paints and enamel 
paints. Also included are paints to which certain special pro- 
GUGLorieames beens addeduiorspartaculars purposes, 67 os jean i — 
fouling paints for ships* hulls containing toxic materials, 
luminous spaints...ere. 1 


3. Distempers, whitening for footwear and water pigments 
for leather: 
"Distempers are essentially composed of colouring pigment or of 


mineral substances (e.g., whiting) with certain quantities, 
usually very small, of binders such as skin glue or casein. 
Piers, Ansechicides,or eantiseptics are incorporaLed’ in, some 
VPN aSlere's 


"Distempers include gelatinous white, casein distempers and 
silicate distempers. They are usually in powder form, but may 
be imported as pastes or emulsions. 


Mhitening for cleaning footwear consists of whiting agglomer- 
ated in tablets by means of a binder (e.g., dextrin or skin 
glue). They are varieties of distempers. 


"Water pigments for finishing leather are preparations similar 
to ordinary distempers, consisting of mixtures of mineral or 
organic pigments and certain quantities of binders (Ore, 
caseinates). They are in the form of powders or pastes or 
dispersions in water, and sometimes incorporate products 
designed to give a brilliance to leather." 


Paints are usually further classified as oil-base or water- 
base depending on whether an organic solvent or water is used as the 
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thinner. Water-base paints have been becoming increasingly important 
in recent years, particularly those based on latex emulsions. 


Varnishes and lacquers may be of different types. They are 
described as follows in the Explanatory Notes. 


"(1) Oil varnishes of which the film producing ingredient is 
a mixture of a drying oil (e.g., linseed oil, tung oil, 
etc.) with gums or natural or artificial resins (e.g., 
oleoglycerophthalate resins). 


(2) Cellulose varnishes and lacquers (based on cellulose 
nitrate and other cellulose derivatives). 


(3) Other varnishes and lacquers, not containing drying oils, 
consisting generally of solutions or dispersions of 
gums or natural resins (shellac, copal, rosin, damar, 
etc.) or artificial resins (novolacs or other phenoplasts, 
aminoplasts, silicones, etc.) in alcohol (spirit var- 
nishes), spirits of turpentine, white spirit, acetone, etc. 


"() Varnishes based on bitumen, pitch and similar products, 
(sometimes known as black japans, black varnishes, etc)." 


As noted earlier, heading 32.09 also relates to pigments in 
certain media, stamping foils and dyes in retail packings and to pearl 
essence. The Explanatory Notes describes them as below. 


Pigments in certain media: 
"The present heading also includes crushed pigments intimately 


dispersed in paint or enamel media (e.g., drying oils, white 
spirit, turpentine or varnish). They are put up as liquids or 
pastes; however, pigments in water are classified in their 
appropriate headings. 


"The heading does not include concentrated dispersions of 
colouring matter in plastic, rubber, etc., of a kind not used 
in the manufacture of paints (heading 32.05, 32.06 or 32.07 
according to the nature of the goods). Prepared pigments in 
solid form are classified in heading 32.08 (prepared pigments 
of the kind used in the ceramic, enamelling and glass in- 
dustries), heading 32.09 (distempers and prepared water 
pigments of the kind used for finished leather) or otherwise 
in headings 32.05 to.3<.0/7, as the case mayipe." 


Stamping foils: 
"these products (also known as blocking foils) consist of 


either: 

(1) Thin sheets composed of metallic powder (including powder 
of precious metal), or pigment, agglomerated with glue, 
gelatin or other binder. 

or 

(2) Metal or metallic powder (e.g., gold or aluminium), or 
pigment, deposited on paper, artificial plastic material 
or other support, by vaporisation, cathodic sputtering, 
Cut 
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"They are used, with the application of pressure (and 
generally of heat), for printing book covers, hat bands, 


etc., by hand or machine. 


Metallic foils produced by rolling or hammering are clas- 
sified according to the constituent metal (e.g., gold foil 
in heading 71.07, copper foil in heading 74.05 and aluminium 
foil in heading 76.04).™ 


Dyessin retail packings: 


"These are non-film forming products which normally consist of 
mixtures of colouring matter with other substances (e.g., 

inert diluents, surface-active products which encourage the 
penetration and fixation of the colouring matter). Mordants are 
also sometimes added. 


"They fall here only if: (i) in retail packings (e.g., sachets 
of powder, bottles of liquid) put up for use as dyes, or (ii) 
in forms (e.g., balls, tablets or the like) clearly designed 
for retarl sale. 


"The dyes covered by this heading are mainly those used for 
domestic purposes and usually sold as "household dyes" (e.g., 
dyes for clothes, for shoes, for furniture). The heading also 
ineludes. special dyes used.in laboralories,..¢.9., Lo colour 
microscopic preparations." 


Pearl. essence: 

"This heading also includes the product known as "pearl essence!; 
this consists. ofa suspension, ina binder usually formed of 
cellulose nitrate and, amyl acetate, of flakes .of, guanine ob- 
tained from the scales of certain fish (e.g., the bleak or 
ablet) generally by treatment with ammonia. This product is 
used for the manufacture of imitation pearls." 


Varnishes are used in considerable quantity as binders in the 
manufacture of enamels; they form an opaque film of varying degrees of 
gloss on surfaces to which they are applied. Anti-corrosive paints 
contain rust-inhibiting ingredients such as red lead, graphite or lead 
and zine chromates; anti-fouling paints contain poisonous materials 
such as white arsenic or mercury oxide. 


Solutions of colouring matter in a liquid medium, usually an 
organic solvent, but without a binder are known as stains. These 
differ from coatings such as paints or varnishes in that they do not 
form a film on the surface to which they are applied. Stains are used 
principally on wood to deepen or otherwise modify its natural colour 
without obscuring its grain or texture. 


The general, descriptive names such as "paint", "enamel" or 
"varnish" are not precise either in common or commercial usage. To 
some degree the names are different in different countries and some- 
times the same names are applied to different products by different 
manufacturers. 
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Manufacturing Processes 


The basic processes involved in the manufacture of decorative 
and protective coatings are essentially the same, although the materi- 
als used in making them may differ significantly. 


The manufacturing operation usually begins with the dis- 
persion of dry, fine pigments in an appropriate vehicle. This is 
accomplished by mixing the ingredients in a mixer equipped with ro- 
tating blades or paddles. The resulting mixture, usually in the form 
of a stiff, thick pasue, is them subjected” tora grinding process on a 
roller mill, or similar grinding machine, to disperse the pigment 
properly in the vehicle. The paste is then thinned with an appropriate 
solvent to achieve the desired consistency; this is usually done by 
agitation in tanks. Afterwards, in an operation referred to as tinting, 
the colour of the coating is brought to the required standard by the 
addition of carefully controlled amounts of tinting paste containing 
highly concentrated pigment. After final testing by the plant labora- 
tory, the finished product is screened; filtered tand™packagedsy™ iy 
Canada, the manufacture of protective and decorative coatings is, as 
a rule, a batch operation, individual batches ranging generally be- 
tween 100 to 200 gallons each, depending on type. 


It is apparent from the foregoing that the manufacture of 
decorative and protective coatings, on the whole, entails a series of 
mechanical operations utilizing relatively simple equipment and little 
direct labour. The evidence given at the public hearing suggested that, 
on the average, only about 20 per cent of the factory cost of surface 
coatings is attributable to factors other than materials.(1) As is 
evident in a later table, the cost of materials represents about 50 
per cent of the value of shipments. 


Certain phases of the production process, including tinting, 
testing and final approval, require highly skilled technical personnel 
and extensive laboratory facilities. In addition, most of the large 
manufacturers of coatings in Canada, particularly those producing 
industrial coatings, undertake developmental work. These activities 
involve relatively costly and complex equipment and highly specialized 
staff. Although most of the expenses associated with these activities 
do not enter directly into thescost of manuractire, =the, neveriieless 
constitute an element of cost and have a bearing on the over-all cost 
structure of the industry. 


The Manufacturers 


The decorative and protective coatings, “as welll as sone soe 
the other products considered an this part of the report, are manu 
factured by what has traditionally been known as the paint and varnish 
industry. In 1963, this industry included 128 firms operating about 
145 plants, which accounted for more than 95 per cent of the value of 


(1) Transcript giVol. O2scpe 13938 
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coatings produced in Canada; the remainder was made in plants clas- 
sified to other industries. Sales of paints, varnishes, thinners and 
paint removers by plants classified in the paint and varnish industry, 
in 1963, were valued at more than $150 million; sales of all products 
by these plants exceeded $170 million. 


Although the paint and varnish industry comprises 145 plants, 
&5 per cent of the value of its total output originates in about 40 
plants, each with sales valued at more than one million dollars 
annually. The eight largest plants of this group, each having sales 
in 1963 in excess of $5 million, accounted for 41 per cent of the in- 
dustry'*s shipments. These plants are owned chiefly by large firms, 
most of which are engaged in the manufacture of other products as 
well. The large firms offer a wide range of coatings and account for 
most of the specialized types of finishes, such as automotive and other 
industrial coatings produced in Canada. The smaller manufacturers 
concentrate for the most part on general household and other mainten- 
ance paints, although several also produce specialized preparations. 


The plants which manufacture decorative and protective 
coatings, although distributed throughout Canada, are chiefly in 
Ontario and Quebec. Of the 145 plants operating in 1963, 72 were 
Poca peo mineUnvanio, 2! an (nebec @ 86. in British Columbia, 11 an the 
Prairies and 3 in the Atlantic  Prowinces.. "Within: thevprovinces ,» the 
plants tend to be concentrated in the large population and industrial 
centres such as Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Among the 
factors said to be responsible for the regional distribution of the 
industry were the relatively high cost of transporting the variety of 
coatings required by local markets; climatic and other regional dif- 
ferences that necessitate differences in the composition or type of 
coatings used; and the importance of close contact with the market's 
requirements, particularly for industrial and other specialized 
finishes developed to customers't specialized needs. 


Sales of all products by the paint and varnish industry 
have grown very substantially in the ten years from 1954 to 1963. In 
this period, sales rose from $108 million to $172 million, an increase 
of nearly 60 per cent. A large part of this increase occurred between 
1954 and 1959; the rate of expansion was somewhat slower in the early 
1960ts. Sales per person did not increase as rapidly as total sales; 
in 1954 factory shipments per employee amounted to $18,836; in 1963 
shipments per employee were $22,866, an increase of 21 per cent. Even 
though the number of employees did not increase as rapidly as sales, 
salaries and wages represented a somewhat higher proportion of the 
value of factory shipments in 1963 than in 1954; in the earlier year, 
they were about 18 per cent of the sales dollar, in 1963, more than 
21 per cent. In 1954 the average annual wage per employee was $3,431; 
in 1963 it was $4,875, 42 per cent higher. The table below gives some 
of the principal statistics related to the industry. 
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Selected Statistics Related to the Paint and Varnish 
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Industry, 1954 - 63 


Value of 
Total Salaries Materials Value Factory 

Year Employees and Wages Used Added Shipments (4) 
No. $000 $000 $t000 $000 
PO D (19 19,625 5, O61. hn Boo 10%, he. 
1955 by9oK 20,768 BOB) 58,246 Ey ipa lis 
1956 Giy2u0. 22071 65,156 60,439 126,312 
1957 6,316 2h,,288 6559¥ 64,528 129 , 384 
1958 GyiBO Ah 82h 69,393 AB, 359 Lite, (ely 
1959 6,230 26,212 71,704 75 30k 147 ,583 
1960 6,106 PE ORENG (355k0 72,58h 147,138 
1961 5,802 25,848 15 066 76,956 152.358 
1962 Hebe $5,326 198 83,017 160,462 
1963 Seca: 36,618 651,96 87,906 174, 752 


(a) Includes products not under consideration; these account for a 
small portion of the total 


Source: Based on D.B.S., Cat. No. 46-210 


In 1963, earnings of hourly-rated employees in the paint and 
varnish industry averaged about $2.00 an hour, while salaries and 
wages combined averaged about $90.60 a week. These rates are somewhat 
higher than those paid in manufacturing generally ($1.95 and $86.21, 
respectively), but not as high as the average for the chemical industry 
as a whole ($2.18 and $101.60). 


On the whole, the manufacture of decorative and protective 
coatings does not require complex and expensive equipment. This is 
reflected in a relatively low level of capital expenditures in the 
paint and varnish industry. During the ten-year period from 1951 to 
1960, for example, expenditures by the industry on new construction, 
machinery and equipment amounted only to about $5,300 per employee. 
The corresponding figure for the other branches of the chemical in- 
dustry, taken together, is $21,500 and the average for Canadian manu- 
facturing industries generally is close to $8,300. 


A great variety of materials are used by the industry, some 
of which are captively produced from more basic raw materials. For 
example, most of the large manufacturers make their own synthetic 
resins. However, the ratio of value of purchased materials to the 
value of shipments has not shown any considerable change between 1949 
and 1963, having been about 50 per cent throughout the period. 


In 1963, the latest year for which detailed information is 
available, the industry purchased approximately $86 million of mater- 
ials. The major categories of purchased materials are given on the 
following page together with comparable figures for 1959. 
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Materials Purchased by Paint and Varnish Manufacturers, 1959 and 1963 


1959 1963 1959 1963 

million dollars eof GotaL 
Prime pigments 18.0 PAS sedi 24.8 Pe te 
Extenders ae eal cee 3.6 
Oils ne fant 9.9 8.3 
Resins TO ee 13.8 1A. 
Shellac On ele O47 OF5 
Solvents 8.9 9.5 wore dA gata 
Driers OLS 0.9 eae a He) 
Miscellaneous Or7 9.6 PL ae i dager 
Containers, packages etc. Ore iLig yh ee) dt eo 
Other 61 a7 8.4 ee i 

5 b>) 86.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Compiled from D.B.S., Cat. No. 46-210 


Material costs of 50 per cent of the value of sales are 
somewhat higher than in the other sectors of the chemical industry 
(about 43 per cent), but not much different than in manufacturing in- 
dustries generally (54 per cent). In a survey of its members, the 
Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association (CPVLA) found that 63 
per cent of the cost of materials used by them, in 1961, consisted of 
chemicals and related products under review in Reference 120. About 
one-third of these was imported, of which one-third was entered free of 
duty; the remainder was subject to rates mainly of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. 


The published "Taxation Statistics" indicate that in the 
years 1958 to 1962 paint and varnish manufacturers realized a gross 
margin over the cost of goods sold equivalent to between 34 and 37 per 
cent of net sales. This is considerably more than the gross margin of 
between 26 and 28 per cent realized by Canadian manufacturing indus- 
tries generally. However, after allowing for selling, “administrative, 
research and financial expenses, the paint and varnish industry earned 
a net profit (after income tax) on net sales of between 2 and he per 
cent, with a tendency towards the lower figure in the early 1960's. In 
most years, this ratio was below the average for Canadian manufacturing 
generally. It is evident from this that in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry, the expenses other than direct factory cost of manufacture 
were claiming a larger portion of the sales dollar than was the case 
for Canadian manufacturing generally. Moreover these other expenses 
have tended to become relatively more important in recent years. 
According to the CPVLA, this is one of the factors which contributed 
most to lower profits in recent years. (1) The increase in ovner ex— 
penses was said to be attributable chiefly to increased selling ex- 
penses associated with intense competition within the industry. 


The average return on net worth, or shareholders’? equity, 
obtained by firms engaged in the manufacture of paints and varnishes 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 92, p. 13905 
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has been comparable with that prevailing in manufacturing generally. 
This lends support to the conclusion expressed in the industry*ts sub- 
mission that the over-all profitability in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry has been reasonably satisfactory compared with other 
industries. 


The Market 


The estimated Canadian market for the range of products 
classified in heading 32.09 increased by 58 per cent in the decade 
from 1954 to 1963. In 1954 sales of these products in Canada were 
valued at just under $100 million; in 1963 sales were $156 million. 
Canadian manufacturers supplied almost all domestic requirements, im- 
ports amounting to only three or four per cent of domestic use. In-— 
ports have been fairly stable in recent years, at approximately $5.5 
million annually; exports have been around $1 million annually, though 
they appear to have fallen off somewhat in 1963 and 1964. 


The Canadian’ Market for Products of \Headinige 32709, 
Selected Years, 1954 - 64 


Imports 
is} 72) 
Canadian Per cent 
Shipments Imports Exports Market(@) of Market 
$1000 Z 
1954 96,681 Ploy 2799 OR Ve aw 
1957 117,538 3,628 1,058 120,108 3.0 
1960 62, 197 1,988 929 136,256 3.7 
1961 136,601 5,510 1,315 140,796 3.9 
1962 ee 5,667 921 147 4123 3.9 
1963 A Fen A oye bAcule 863 1.565330 ayn 
1964 ne ee 738 oF 


(a) Shipments plus imports less exports 


POUrce? 7 DB soen, Vad Ose pub aco ulone 


In the ten years, 1954 to 1963, shipments of paints and 
allied products by Canadian manufacturers increased by about $55 
million. Shipments of oil-based paints increased by $38 million and 
of latex-base paints by $12 million; shipments of other products in- 
creased by $5 million. Most of the increase in shipments of oil-based 
paints was accounted for by the larger sales of ready-mixed exterior 
paints,sales of which rose from $34 million in 1956 to $54 million in 
1963. In the period 1954-63, latex-based paints were used almost en- 
tirely for interior use. Thus,it appears that the lack of expansion 
in the use of oil-based interior paints resulted from the substitution 
of Latex emulsion’ paints. for this application. The relative importence 
of the major products is shown in the table which follows. 
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Shipments of Paints, Varnishes and Related Products 


of Heading 32.09, 1954, 1959 and 1963 


% change 
1954 ‘ na Pe 1963 1954-63 
t000 
Qil-based Paints 
Paste & semi-paste 713 716 Dual. -16 
Ready-mixed-exterior) 69.163 opie 538057 +57(4) 
—interior) te tae 525273 Bae 85 +13 (a) 
Total Oil-based 69,876 96, 503 108,039 +55 
Water-thinned Paints 
Latex base 9,538 1,706 21,368 ee 
Other 1,606 ae oh CIS +18 
Total Water-thinned 11,144 16,745 2345266 +109 
Lacquers 6 ,8h7 9,301 9,949 +45 
otains 89 de N08 165 +30 
Varnishes Broek 9,503 9,021 414 
Colours in oil oe 236 383 oath | 
Total 96,682 133889. 151,823 157 


(a) 1956 to 1963 


Source: Compiled from D.B.S., Cat. No. 46-210 


The market for decorative and protective coatings consists of 
trade sales and industrial sales. Trade sales are to the general pub- 
lic, painters and painting contractors, usually through intermediate 
distributors.» Most*of thes coatings sold inethisswaytaresin retail 
containers and include such large volume products as exterior and 
interior house paints. Industrial sales are usually made directly to 
industrial users, frequently on the basis of bids submitted by in- 
dividual paint manufacturers. They include automotive, appliance, 
furmituresandeother tsinilear finishess  costangsatoriioed andybeverage 
containers and other special finishes used by industry. Many of the 
products are developed to meet the customerts individual requirements. 


The manufacturers estimated that about 60 per cent of the 
value of sales was trade sales and 40 per cent was industrial sales. 
They also said that competition is greater in the field of industrial 
sales and this tends to keep prices low. 


Prices of decorative and protective coatings vary widely and 
depend on type, quality and the level of distribution. In 1965, fairly 
representative industrial finishes were priced at about $3.00 a gallon 
and trade paints at about $4.50 a gallon to wholesale distributors and 
large contractors buying directly from manufacturers. Painting con- 
tractors purchasing from dealers paid about $6.00 a gallon and the 
general public, buying the same paint in small quantities, paid about 
$8.50 a gallon at retail. Prices of coatings have increased in recent 
years with prices of latex emulsions increasing somewhat faster than 
those of the other main types. 
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Quite apart from any effect that protective tariffs might 
have, the relatively low level of imports and exports may be attrib- 
utable in part to the same factors which, as noted earlier, gave rise to 
regional distribution of plants in the industry. The CPVLA stated 
that it is generally uneconomical to trade internationally in the 
trade-type paints and that paint trade between industrialized nations 
is restricted mostly to industrial and specialty finishes. (1) Special 
tabulations of imports suggest that, apart from products packed in 
aerosol cans, specialized industrial finishes made up about two-thirds 
of the imports in 1961 and house paint and architectural finishes one- 
third. Imports in pressurized aerosol cans were 16 per cent of the 
value of total imports. The CPVLA attributed imports to such factors 
as advertising, the fact that many architectural and manufacturing 
specifications are prepared in the U.S.A., and to the lower cost of 
aerosol paints in the U.S.A. 


Imports are principally from the U.S.A.; in recent years 
more than 95 per cent by value of imported coatings originated in that 
country. The CPVLA claimed that factory selling prices in Canada, on 
the average, are. comparable to those of-similar goods in the Wio.aee 
and that the delivered cost of coatings imported from that country is 
generally higher than for products of equivalent quality manufactured 
ees 2) 


Customers personal preferences, the tendency of foreign’ sub-— 
sidiaries to follow specifications developed by parent companies, and 
advertising were cited as the principal reasons for continued impor- 
tations from the U.S.A. despite competitive domestic prices and the 
availability of most of the coatings in Canada. 


The comparability of prices in Canada and the U.S.A. suggests 
that the Canadian paint and varnish industry has not been taking ad- 
vantage of the existing tariff, on average about 18.5 p.c., M.F.N., to 
maintain higher prices in the Canadian market. At the public hearing, 
the CPVLA said: 


"this Industry has developed in Canada without taking 
advantage sit ye tariff as far as its pricing policies: are 
coneerned. (3 


Tariff Considerations 


Heading 32.09 of the B.T.N. includes the following kinds of 
products: varnishes and lacquers; distempers; paints and enamels; 
pigments in linseed oil, white spirit, spirits of turpentine, varnish 
or other paint or enamel media; prepared water pigments of the kind 
used for finishing leather; pearl essence; stamping foils; and dyes in 
forms or packings of a kind sold by retail. These goods areiclassified 
in the Canadian Customs Tariff mainly in the tariff items given in 
the following abridged form. 


(I) Transcript, Vol. 93, p. 14089 
(2) Same, Vol. 93, p. 14064 
(3) Same, Vol. 93, p. 14106 
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Item and short description Bers M.F.N. 
203b Aniline and coal tar dyes in packages 

PN OE OLTG™ OULU eta. ah stat ata! Mr eae as ate Beer Preé Free 
24h White lead ground in oil RODS O% een SAO 
246 Oxides eto. s-60letiramdry? nrote. Me 12% p.c. jar Bee. 
2h} Anti-corrosive and anti-fouling 

paints, and ground and liquid paints, 

ICO OTN, ter es Maven ale waels SMS nes SEE EVR ye. Beto FC". 
2476 Pearl essence for imitation pearls Free Free 
248 Paints and colours’, ground “in spirits 

and all spirit varnishes and 

PACH IERS HOI. «Pee es oh per gallon HD 85¢ 
ey Wearnlenes, lacquers, Weapanserand) oLe 

PANTS APOE Deora ee nee per gallon 15¢ 20¢ 

and Dre Cs ie Sie 

251 Bolan ieee Ae, de ee SS Tevet. Resipve” 


some of the goods of heading 32.09 are also entered under 
more general items, including 220a(i) at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p cv, M.F.N.; ite 246 at rates of 125 p.c., B.P. and 172 p.c., 
M. FIN. 3) item 252: at rates’ of 12s pre. ,.BeP. and 172 ‘pic., M.FiNG) and 
item 921, when of a kind not made in Canada, free of duty under both 
thewB. Pe and MA rSNe-Tariifes. 


The information indicates that, in 1964, of more than $4 
million of dutiable imports, almost all were from M.F.N. countries; the 


average rate of duty was approximately 18 p.c. Over half of the 
imports were under tariff item 247 and 249; something over one-third of 
dutiable imports were entered under tariff items 220a(i), 246 and 248, 
taken together. 


The value of imports under various tariff items is not 
necessarily a good measure of the protection accorded to producers in 
Canada by the various rates of duty. The more effective 
the smaller the value of imports is likely to be. The significance of 
the protection, therefore, is more appropriately considered. in terms 
of its effect on production, prices and the demand for the products in 
Canada. 


In the course of the inquiry, the Board received nine sub- 
missions concerning the products under discussion. Five of these dealt 
with one or more of the broad categories of products included in B.T.N. 
heading 32.09 or in the existing tariff items; the remaining four sub- 
missions related to specific products such as bronze and aluminum 
pastes, and pearl essence. 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association Incor- 
porated (CPVLA) made representations on behalf of the Canadian paint 
and varnish industry. Members of the Association were said to have 
accounted for 84 per cent of the total volume of paint sold by Canad- 
ian paint manufacturers in 1960. Of the CPVLA's total membership of 
more than 150 firms, 87 associated themselves explicitly with the 
Association's submission. Only one company, Du Pont of Canada Limited, 
notified the Board that it did not agree with many of the statements 
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made in the submission; however, the company did not explain the 
nature of its objections. 


In itsesubmission, the CPVLA requested rates ciglO —.c-ae 6. Pe. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N , on all paint products described in sections (A) 
and (C) of the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature; these 
relate to varnishes and lacquers, and to paints and enamels, respec-— 
tively and would provide for most of the decorative and protective 
coatings under consideration. 


In general, the effect of the Associationts proposal would 
be, to, decrease the average srate oi provec tuo on ow. importe and te 
increase the average rate, for M.E.N. imports... Howeven,—the effect ot 
the proposal on the rates for particular kinds of goods would not be 
uniform. This is also true for the margin of preference under dif- 
ferecnte a tems. 


The evidence cited previously indicates that in the manu- 
facture of paints, on the average, about 70 per cent of the total 
factory, cost} 2s, representedy by the icost of purchased maLerial syncs. 
of which are either duty-free or dutiable at rates below those ap- 
plicable, on finished ‘coatangs.)) Fromethis. 42. 1.3, ewident whace the 
effective level of protection on the manufacturing operation would be 
much higher than that indicated by the nominal, proposed rates of duty. 


In support of its proposal, the Association said that the 
application of uniform rates of duty to all paint products was desir-— 
able from the point of view of customs administration.(1) With res- 
pect: tothe proposed! rate of LO tgplc.y indermsLhe yeritish Preferentvam 
Tariff, the Association stated: 


"An analysis of imports of paints from the U.K. indicates 
that these are negligible;... 


"We do not; believe that imports from the, U.K.. or other 
Commonwealth preference areas are likely to increase, either 

under the existing rates or under the proposed rate of 10% 

ad valorem. However, we do not feel that the rate should, be 

any lower than 10%; a rate of, say, O% might be an unnecessary 
encouragement for low-priced exports /from Commonwealth countries/ 


"We feel that the 173% rate funder tariff item 247/ is un- 
necessarily high on the basis of past experience lieu yah 
actual or potential imports from Commonwealth sources." e 


The CPVLA cited the following to be among the reasons for 
the proposed rate of 20 p.c. under the Most-Favoured—-Nation Tariff: 


"A rate of 20% (Item 247) or an ad valorem equivalent of 20% 
(Item 249) is the actual rate of duty levied on at least 
65% ofstotvalspaint: amporte’ ws 


(1)! transcni ptt? Vol .w934 Yori Je.OL . LieL0s 
(2) Same, Vol. 93,+p. 14103=4 
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"We have indicated elsewhere in this brief that, with an 

MFN rate of 20%, or a rate equivalent to 20%, this industry 
has developed in Canada without taking advantage of the tariff 
as far as its pricing policies are concerned. On the other 
hand, we recommend that the present level of 20% be main- 
tained. This rate has proved to be effective and has con- 
tributed to the development of a Canadian paint industry manu- 
facturing goods and products required by other industries and 
the general public without placing an unfair burden or nard- 
ship on these consumers. A lower rate may not be as effective, 
and we do not feel that any change should be made in this 
direction nor that such a change is either warranted or 
justified. (1 


The CPVLAts submission also contained extensive representa- 
tions concerning the raw materials used in the manufacture of coatings. 
Most of these representations related to products classified in other 
Chapters of the B.T.N. and are considered elsewhere in this report 
under the appropriate product headings. 


The Industry Committee proposed the adoption of B.T.N. 
headings C7 sand ates cieioep.c., bat. and 20"p.c.3  MoPeN. on’ alt 
products respecting which no proposals were made by other interests. 

As separate representations were received respecting all of the prin- 
eipal wwroducts covered "by B.T Ne heading 32.09, the Industry Committeets 
proposal would apply only to such products as distempers, prepared 
weaver Pigments ol therkindeuseds for finishing Leather , stamping fouls, 
bdo Ay coma aL Olmls "Or §packiiigeroio wade soldy byereralim, aNo-speciiic 
representations respecting these products were received in the course 
of the public hearing, suggesting that they are not of any great sig- 
nificance to domestic manufacturers. 


It should be noted that the water pigments and distempers 
for finishing leather, classified in B.T.N. heading 32.09, are now en- 
tered under tariff item 252 which is outside the terms of Reference 
120. Distempers imported for use other than finishing leather, 
stamping foils, and dyes in forms or packings of the kind sold by re- 
tail are entered under tariff item 246. The rates under items 246 and 
252 are the same, namely; 12s p-c., B.P., and I 58 OOM. FIND Thus; 
the effect of the Industry Committee's proposal would be to increase 
the existing rates under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs by 2 per- 
centage points. The Committee did not indicate why these rates were 
appropriate specifically for the products to which they were intended 
to apply; they were the rates proposed generally by the Committee as 
a residual provision. 


On behalf of four of its members engaged in the manufacture 
of synthetic coloured pigments, the Canadian Color Makers Association 
of Canada (CCMA) proposed that the "pigments in linseed oil, white 
spirit, spirits of turpentine, varnish or other paint or enamel media!, 
covered by B T.N. heading 32.09, be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. A spokesman for the Association stated that this 
proposal was intended to ensure that the rates on the products 


_ (1) Transcript, Vol. 93, p. 14106, 14108 
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classified in heading 32.09 were the same as those pga RSS forgtne 
products covered by headings 32.05, 32.06 and 32.07.(1 


The Rubber Association of Canada made representations con- 
cerning the paints, varnishes and lacquers now entered under tariff 
items 247, 248 and 249. The Association said that "the Canadian 
rubber industry is subject to severe import price competition and can 
ill afford to be burdened with the additional cost handicaps which 
would tend to follow tariff increases on its raw materials." It went 
on to urge the Board "to give due weight to this consideration in its 
deliberations..." 


Items 247, 248 and 249 relate to products in headings 32.08, 
32.09, 32.10 and 32.11; most of the Associationts interest would 
appear to be in products of headings 32.09 and 32.11. In 1963, the 
total value of lacquers, paints and varnishes used by the industry was 
about one-half million dollars. 


Representations respecting pigments in oil or other media, 
of heading 32.09, were received from A.S. Paterson Company, Limited, 
of Toronto, which imports dispersed and flushed pigments, or colours, 
for distribution in Canada. The company requested that a tariff item 
be established for "flushed or dispersed colour concentrates in a 
vehicle", with rates of 123 p.c., B.P., 173 p.c., M.F.N. The company 
pointed out that these are the rates which now apply to dry colours 
under tariff item 246. The spokesman for the company said: 


"Being unable to assume what will happen to the dry colour 
tariff rate, we naturally have compared our product to dry 
colours on the present tariff basis, and in doing so our 
request is that flushed colours,..because,of. their simil— 
arity in use to dry colours, should be treated at the same 
tariff rate.(3) 


Pipments..in linseed.oil, spirits om other paint.media are 
entered mostly under item 247 (if in linseed oil),item 248 (if in 
alcohol) and under item 220a(i) (if in mineral spirits). Thus for the 
most part, the proposals of the colormakers and A.S. Paterson would 
result in no appreciable change in existing rates of duty. The 
wording proposed by the company might also attract pigments in media 
other than those specified in B.T.N heading 32.09, such as pigments 
in water, plastic or rubber Some of these are at present classified 
under tariff items other than those mentioned above, for example, 
items 618 (in rubber), or 904 (in synthetic resin); item 618 is not in 
Reference 120. The proposed item would also be in conflict with 
headings 32.05 and 32.07 of the B.T.N. 


The media enumerated in heading 32.09 include linseed oil, 
white spirit, spirits of turpentine, varnish or other paint or enamel 
media. The term white spirit is not in common use in North America 
where the term "mineral spirits" is used to describe the petroleum 
distillates used as turpentine substitutes. The Colormakers said that 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 99, p. 14961 
(2) Same, Vol. 96, p 14466 
(3) Same, Vol. 143, p. 21389-90 
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the reference to "other paint or enamel media" is not clear and, un- 
less further clarified, might lead to administrative difficulties. 
The spokesman for the Canadian Color Makers Association commented on 
this particular provision in the following terms. 


"It would be our belief that there is, notwithstanding the 
rules laid down in the various headings, a very real possi- 
bility of confusion as to which of the items may be appro- 
priate for t.ose imports of pigment in a medium because 
what may | 1 paint or enamel medium today might not be 
tomorro\ I'.e technology of surface coatings is changing 
very rapu_y, and there has been.a very large increase sin 
the number of paint media in recent years... 


Although the B.T.N. does not stipulate the degree of con- 
centration and does not specify each of the "paint or enamel media", 
the classification of colours in oil or other media is clear. The 
Explanatory Notes for heading 32.05 state that "This heading applies, 
LHpepPekie, wvOs. Len. COnCCnLGatcd. dispersions of synthetic onganic 
dyestuffs in artificial plastics, natural rubber, synthetic rubbers, 
plasticizers or other media. These...are used as raw materials for 
colouring rubber, plastics, etc., in the mass." An almost identical 
statement occurs in the Explanatory Notes relating to heading 32.06 
(colour lakes) and heading 32.07 (inorganic colouring matter). In 
each case the wording, "These dispersions are used as raw materials 
for colouring rubber, ele, in the mass" occurs. ..lhe.txnlanatory. 
Notes for heading 32.09 state that, "The heading does not include con- 
Centraveded ispersion. of cq ouringamalLer .in-plastic,,rubber, etc , of 
a kind not used in the manufacture of paints (heading Bel eer 
32.07 according to the nature of the goods). Prepared pigments in 
solid form are classified in heading 32.08..." 


Thus, for classification in heading 32.09 the colours must 
be intimately dispersed in specified media or in "other paint or 
enamel mediatt. Confusion might arise only if the medium were one 
which was specified in some other heading, for example, artificial 
plastics The distinction would then rest on whether the colour dis-— 
persion in artificial plastic was concentrated and was used to colour 
rubber, plastics, etc., in the mass, and whether it was of a kind used 
in the manufacture of paints. Difficulties of classification should 
be few if the Explanatory Notes are followed. 


On the basis of available information, it is estimated that 
Canadian shipments of dispersed and flushed pigments are valued at 
less than $500,000 annually. Considerably more than one-half of this 
total consists of flushed pigments, most of which are produced by 
Standard Ultramarine & Color Company Limited, of Toronto. This firm 
manufactures two basic types of flushed colours, alkali blue toner and 
methyl violet toner, from press cake imported from the United States. 
The only other known Canadian company which manufactures flushed pig- 
ments for sale is McArthur, Irwin, Limited, of Montreal. At the time 
of the public hearing the latter offered five basic colours, two of 
which were made from imported press cake. Flushed pigments have ac- 
counted for only a very small portion of this company's total sales 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 99, p. 14961 
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in recent years. At least one large manufacturer of printing inks 
makes flushed pigments, all of which are understood to be for captive 
use. 


The value and variety of dispersed pigments sold by Canadian 
manufacturers of pigments appear to be more limited. The three larg-— 
est pigment manufacturers surveyed by the Board were offering less 
than a dozen types of dispersions to Canadian users at the time of the 
public hearing. These were mostly dispersions in water which are not 
covered by heading 32.09. The relatively small value and variety are 
probably attributable to the fact that most of the large manufacturers 
of decorative and protective coatings and of printing inks have facili- 
ties for making their own dispersions and, consequently, commercial 
sales are confined to users who do not possess the necessary facili- 
ties, and to ‘special types tor dispersions: 


Import statistics regarding flushed and dispersed pigments 
are not available. However, imports of flushed and dispersed pigments 
by the A.S. Paterson Company, alone, exceeded the sales by Canadian 
manufacturers. Several other firms are also known to distribute in— 
ported preparations of this type in Canada. Imports, like commercial 
sales by Canadian producers, probably consist mainly of special types 
of products and of relatively small quantities for users who do not 
have their own facilities to make dispersions. As indicated earlier, 
most of the large manufacturers of coatings and printing inks produce 
their own dispersions. 


The Canadian Bronze Powder Works Limited, of Valleyfield, 
Quebec, requested that bronze and aluminum pastes be classified in an 
item worded like"B°T.N. heading 32.09,"at rates “of LS pricy) ere. wand 
20 p.c., M.F.N. A proposal to the same effect, but related only to 
aluminum pastes was also made by the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, of Montreal. Bronze and aluminum pastes are entered under 
tariff item 220a(i), at Pavés"om' 15 pi eM eer. maridee2O tn. GC eeen 


Bronze and aluminum pastes consist respectively of finely 
divided particles of brass and aluminum, dispersed in a solvent. 
Bronze pastes were said to be used mostly in the manufacture of metal- 
lic printing inks; aluminum pastes are used in the manufacture of a 
variety of decorative and protective coatings, such as aluminum paints. 


The spokesman for Canadian Bronze estimated the Canadian 
market at about 45,000 pounds of bronze paste, annually, valued at 
approximately $68,000. Imports supplied 30,000 pounds, or two-thirds 
of the total. Imports were said to consist not just of bronze paste 
but to include, in the same package but in a separate container, the 
necessary varnish to convert the paste into printing ink. We eth 
“combination pack'* is classified as printing ink and is entered under 
item 256, at rates of 124 p.c., B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. At the time 
of the hearing bronze paste was said to be priced at $1.50 a pound and 
a bronze pigmented ink consisting of equal portions by weight of paste 
and varnish was priced at $4.50 a pound. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 99, p. 14994-5 
(2) Same, Vol. 99, p. 14964 
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At the public hearing, the Board was informed that by far 
the largest part of the company's production and sales of bronze pro- 
ducts was in the form of bronze powder; most of the imports are also 
of the powder form. Bronze powder is entered under tariff item 361, 
at "rates 6f 123 PCeg ots an = 20 0.0, , Melis s this ‘ben 15 ouCelde 
the terms of Reference 120. In the B.T.N., bronze powders are clas- 
sified in Chapter 74. 


The spokesman for Canadian Bronze estimated Canadian consump- 
tion of aluminum paste at 1.4 million pounds and said Canadian producers 
supplied 90 per cent of the total. At an average price of 45 cents a 
pound, annual Canadian use would be valued at $630,000. 


Most of the use of aluminum paste is in the manufacture of 
industrial paints, for example for use in the production of automotive 
paints. Because such industrial paints are carefully specified re- 
garding the kinds and grades of ingredients, the principal competition 
would arise from the U.S.A. The Canadian price was given as 45 cents 
a@ pound and the laid-down price of the comparable U.S. product as 57 
cents a pound. The spokesman for the company said that, as ? SIS eo 
the U.S. product was not competitive in the Canadian market. 1) For 
use in general purpose paints, the competition arose from U.K. imports. 
The laid-—down price of U.K. aluminum paste was said to be about 42 
cents a pound, about three cents a pound less than the Canadian price 
except where Canadian producers met this competition by lowering prices. 
Canadian Bronze estimated that over 70 per cent of the market in Canada 
was for general purpose paints. 


The Aluminum Company of Canada Limited was in general agree- 
ment with the presentation by Canadian Bronze. 


Canadian Bronze Powder Works Limited also made representations 
on behalf of The Mearl Corporation, of New York, U.S A., concerning 
pearl essence which Canadian Bronze distributes in Canada for the New 
York company. A submission respecting this product was also received 
from Canadian Buttons Limited, of Montreal. 


Pearl essence is a preparation used chiefly to impart pearly 
lustre. It may be applied as a surface coating as in the manufacture 
of imitation pearls, or it may be incorporated into another material as 
in cosmetic preparations such as lipstick and nail varnish. There are 
also so-called synthetic pearl essences which have some of the proper- 
ties of the guanine preparation; these are mainly lead or bismuth 
salts incorporated in appropriate solvents. They are used in a wide 
variety of applications. Most would be classified in heading 32.09; 
others mainly in heading 32.05, 32.06 and 32.07. 


Pearl essence consists of a suspension, in a binder usually 
formed of cellulose nitrate and amyl acetate, of flakes of guanine ob- 
tained from the scales of certain fish. Natural pearl essence ranges 
in price from about $15 to $35 a pound; the synthetic variety sells at 
between $1.50 and $13 a pound. Because of its higher price, the 
use of natural essence is confined to applications where its special 
characteristics, such as non-toxicity and immunity to sulphide, over- 
ride the higher cost. Such applications include the manufacture of 
cosmetics, imitation pearls and certain types of plastic sheetings. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 99, p. 15012 
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The spokesman for Canadian Bronze said that sales of natural 
pearl essence were about $16,000 annually ands she estimated sales of 
the synthetic products at $20, 500, annually He later suggested a 
total market of about $125,000, of which about 25 per cent would be the 


natural product. (2) 


The Board was informed that pearl essence was not manufactur- 
ed in Canada in 1962. The only potential Canadian supplier of natural 
pearl essence was said to be a company located in Nova Scotia, which 
was reportedly selling at Sa production in crude form to The Mearl 
Corporation, of New York. 


In May 1963, subsequent to the public hearing, the Board re- 
ceived a written communication from Clemens Manufacturing Co. Ltd., of 
Brampton, Ontario, stating that the company believes itself to be the 
only manufacturer in Canada of natural pearl essence which it exports 
in substantial quantities. It requested an opportunity to present its 
case for Ahigher rates-oleauty .9 However a reques spy U lemoe nim Gee 
specific proposal respecting rates of duty and for additional informa- 
tion concerning the company's operations went unanswered. 


A request for duty-free entry of synthetic pearl essence un- 
der both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs was made by Canadian Buttons 
Limited, of Montreal. The company manufactures polyester buttons, in 
which ine cost of synthetic pearl, essence accounts, on the Senos a 87m 
about 25 per cent of the material cost and for between 125 and 15 per 
cent of the total factory cost of manufacture. 4) The company noted 
that synthetic pearl essence was of a class or kind of product not made 
in Canada and that "any...tariff£,imposition on synthetic pearl essence 
would increase our costs on one of the major ingredients used in our 
manufacture of goods which are in direct competition with meni cee 
goods from Low cost countries such as Japan and Hong Kong." 


In its submission on behalf of The Mearl Corporation, 
Canadian Bronze Powder Works proposed that pearl essence be accorded 
duty-free entry under the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariffs, imrespective ‘of iwhevhern 10 is natural or<synlhetic snd ir— 
respective of the use for which it is destined. The company proposed 
that this be done by means of an extract from B.T.N. heading 32.09. 
The principal effect of this proposal would be the removal of duties on 
any pearl essence now imported under tariff item 247 or 248. However, 
as noted earlier, known imports under all items are valued at about 
$30,000 and most imports are free of duty under item 247b (for imita- 
tion pearls) and item 921 (for plastics). 


In support of its proposal, Canadian Bronze Powder Works 
noted that pearl essence was not obtainable from Canadian manufacturers 
and that some 85 per cent of the cost of raw materials used by The 
Mearl Corporation in the manufacture of natural pearl essence in the 


(1) TLaNscr lps Voter mies 7 
(2) Same, Vol. 99, 


Digi O30, 15008 
(3) Same, Vo. «6.99 55 Piel 5030 
(4) ones Vol. 99, p. 15065-6 
(5) Same, Vol. 99, p. 15053-4 
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United States was attributable to materials of Canadian origin. Ad- 
ditional information requested by the Board and filed subsequent to 
the hearing showed that in 1961 the total value of fish scales, fish, 
and freight paid by The Mearl Corporation to Canadian boatmen was 
several times the value of the total Canadian market for pearl essence 
of all types and for all uses. 


Natural pearl essence imported for use in the manufacture of 
imitation pearls is at present entitled to duty-free entry from B.P. 
and M.F.N. countries under tariff item 247b. Natural pearl essence 
for use in the manufacture of plastic products may be entered duty- 
free under tariff item 921; entry under item 921, is restricted to 
products of a kind not produced in Canada. When imported for use in 
the manufacture of lipstick or nail varnish, the product is entered 
under item 248\1) at 75 cents a gallon, B.P. and 85 cents a gallon, 
M-F.N. The prices: of natural pearl essence were said to range from 
$15 to more than $35 a pound. Even if the commercial product weighed 
only half as much as water, the cost would be $75 to $175 per gallon. 
At $75 a gallon, the specific rates under item 248 would be equivalent 
to only about one per cent, equivalent to duty-free entry. The pro- 
duct may also be entered under item 247, at L7sipiioty BePleand 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., if itedoes not contain alcohol. The synthetic products are 
entered under the same items as the natural pearl essence. 


As was indicated earlier, all of the proposals placed before 
Lhesboardeuresd: freeventry MunderealLl Taritis;, forboth the natural 
and synthetic pearl essence; these are effectively the rates at which 
imports are now entered. There was no opposition to these proposals. 


(1) Prengorsiu, VoL. e797 Soy 1.5039 
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ARTISTSt, STUDENTSt AND SIGNBOARD PAINTERS? 
COLOURS, MODIFYING TINTS, AMUSEMENT COLOURS 
AND THE LIKE, IN TABLETS, TUBES, JARS, 
BOTTLES, PANS OR IN SIMILAR FORMS OR PACK- 
INGS, INCLUDING SUCH COLOURS IN SETS OR OUT- 
FITS, WITH OR WITHOUT BRUSHES, PALETTES OR 


OTHER. ACCESSORIES, — Bel. N.m32.10 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature comments 
as follows regarding heading 32.10. 


"This heading covers prepared colours and paints of a kind 
used by artists, students and signboard painters, modify— 
ing tints, amusement colours and the like (water colours, 
gouache colours, oil paints, etc.), providedttheybare: an 
the form of tablets,or put up invtubes, small ‘jars-or 
bottles, pans or in similar forms or packings, including 
those sold in sets or outfits, with or without brushes, 
palettes, palette knives, stumps, pans, etc. It does 
novhincludé pringing sinks (or colours), Indian ink, 
whether liquid.or solid,.or other products classified 
under heading 32.13, nor crayons, pastels and similar 
articles (heading 98.05)." 


There are understood to be about half a dozen manufacturers 
in Canada of the products under consideration, However, only one, 
L,A, Reeves Ink Company Limited, of Toronto, is apparently engaged 
in their manufacture on a significant scale, The firm makes colours 
in liquid and dry powder form, which it offers for sale in jars and 
tins ranging in size from one to 128 ounces. At the time of the 
public hearing, in October 1962, these sages accounted for about 
30 per cent of the company's total sales; 1) this ratio has increased 
somewhat since. L.A. Reeves Ink Company does not manufacture oil 
colours, nor does it package the water colours in fitted boxes. 


The spokesman for L.A. Reeves Ink Company stated that other 
Canadian manufacturers produce the colours in relatively small 
quantities, only as a sideline to other operations, an opinion that 
seemed to be corroborated by the Board in subsequent contact with all 
five reported potential manufacturers of these products. 


At the public hearing, L.A. Reeves estimated that imports 
supplied between 75 and 80 per went of the Canadian market for the 
goods classified in tariff item 247a(1); this item corresponds, 
generally with heading 32.10. Some of the outfits classified in 
B.T.N. heading 32.10 may be entered under tariff item 711. 

In the past five years, imports under item 247a(1) have been relatively 
stable at an average of approximately $1.1 million per year. Inform- 
ation acquired by the Board, subsequent to the hearing, suggests that 
imports probably supplied an even higher percentage of Canadian use 

of the products classified in item 247a(1). About 43 per cent of all 
imports were from the U.K. 


(i) Transeript,; Vol. 100, py 15102 
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Imports under item 247a(1) consist of two main types of 
goods; colours in various forms and packings, and fitted boxes and 
similar sets. The latter are not made in Canada. 


Artistst and school children's colours and fitted boxes 
containing them are at present specifically provided for in tariff 
item 247a(1), duty-free under the British Preferential Tariff and 
dutiable at 15 p.c. under the Most—Favoured—Nation Tariff, This item 
was not initially referred to the Board but was later included 
because the Board considered it relevant to the inquiry. 


Tariff item 247a(1) has been interpreted to apply to colours 
of the type used by artists and school children generally, including 
those used by sign—board painters and for general amusement purposes. 
Fitted béxes containing such colours are allowed entry under this 
item even when they contain other accessories, such as brushes, 
palettes, palette knives, thinners or oil, Thus, there appears to be 
very close correspondence between products classified under item 
2h7a(1) and those of heading 32.10. 


In its submission to the Board, L.A. Reeves Ink Company 
Limited proposed that artists' and school children's colours be 
dutiablematvenates toil tpect woe Pscand- 20%). cy, Mare, ei Laborating 
on the proposed rates, a representative of the company noted that his 
firm was concerned pec with imports from the United Kingdom, now 
entered duty-free, (1 The existing most—favoured—nation duty of 15 p.c. 
was said to offer adequate protection on imports from the United 
states and the increase to 20 p.c. proposed by the company was said 
to be designed chiefly to maintain a differential between the two 
Tarbirsas 


Tn@support ol eicSsBreques . for Ya *duryeoPels (pyey under “the 
British Preferential Tariff the company stated: 


"We are paying an average duty of 15 per cent on our raw 
materials whereas our competitors are importing the 
finished product duty free. 


MWe ask for the same protection on our finished products 
as we must pay for our raw materials. "\< 


A spokesman for the company said that raw materials 
represent a little over 50 per cent of the cost of production; he 
also indicated that, in terms of value, almost all of the principal 
raw materials were obtained in Canada. The company said it imported 
two types of organic dry pigments but these accounted for a negligible 
percentage of total cost. 


From figures? cited earlier, iteis evident’ that only about 
LO per cent of the colours imported under tariff item 247a(1) are 
entered under the British Preferential Tariff, all from the United 
Kingdom. A considerable portion of the imports from the United 
Kingdom appears to consist of oil colours and fitted boxes which, 
as far as is known, are not manufactured in Canada at present. 


x Mranscript, Vol. 99 .p. 150812 
ey pane Vol. 99, p." 15077 
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Another company, Reeves & Sons (Canada) Limited, of Toronto, 
requested that no change be made in the existing provisions of tariff 
item 247a(1). The firm imports colours and fitted boxes under this 
item, mostly from its parent company in the United Kingdom, for dis- 
tribution in Canada. The company supported its position. on the 
following grounds: 


"We submit that with the exception of a limited range, 
the goods classifiable under tariff item hall ) are 
not, in fact, produced in Canada and that any upward 
revision in existing tariffs would only elevate the 
prices at which such products could be made available 
in this country. Since educational:departments. are 
the isingleschiel ‘users HaeH scan have to carry much 
of the additional burden, "(1 


Available evidence confirms that Canadian production of the 
types of colours used by artists, school children and students is at 
present confined mostly to water colours and that for other types 
Canadian users must rely on imports. 


It was suggested during the public hearing that the term 
‘modifying tints", used in heading 32.10, described preparations 
which are added to finished paints or colours in order to achieve 
small adjustments in shade or hue; they were said to be similar, if 
not ide pies with the tinting pastes used in the manufacture of 
paints. <) The Board has been informed that such preparations would 
be entered under item 247a(1) if they were intended to be applied 
directly to paper, canvas or other such isurface.»y However, safoathey 
were intended to be mixed with paints they would probably be entered 
under such items as 246, 247 or 220a(1). If for mixing with paints, 
some would probably be classified in heading 32.09 of the B.T.N. 


Some concern was expressed about the interpretation of the 
phrase "in similar forms or packings" which occurs in the wording of 
heading 32.10. At the present time artists! and students! colours 
imported in bulk are entered under item 247a(1). If heading 32.10 
were interpreted to include only small packages, it would exclude 
such shipments and would be narrower in application than the existing 
item, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 100, p. 15125 
(2) Same Vol. 99, p. 15079-80 
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PREPARED DRIERS -— B.T.N. 32.11 


Prepared driers are preparations used to accelerate the 
drying of certain paints or varnishes. They consist mainly of a 
chemical drier such as lead borate, zinc naphthenate, zinc oleate, 
manganese dioxide, or cobalt resinate, either mixed with a filler 
such as gypsum (solid driers), or in the form of concentrated solutions 
in turpentine or other organic solvents (liquid and paste driers). 
The heading excludes separate chemically defined compounds, resinates 
and boiled and drying oils. 


At the time of the public hearing, Nuodex Products of Canada, 
Limited, of Toronto, and Dussek Brothers Canada Limited, of Belleville, 
Ontario, were reported to be the only manufacturers of prepared driers 
for sale in Canada. There was also reported to be one firm engaged 
in the manufacture of prepared driers for its own use. More than 75 
per cent of the Canadian consumption of prepared driers was said to 
be purchased. 


The total value of driers used in the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes and printing inks was about one million dollars in 1963. 
Imports are not reported separately in official statistics, but 
figures available to the Board suggest that they are small, account-— 
ing for less than ten per cent of total consumption. These orders 
of magnitude were corroborated by a spokesman for the two Canadian 
manufa ‘nba who also said that most of the imports were from the 
a 8d, dete 


Liquid driers are entered under tariff item 249 at rates of 
do cenve per*calvon and pe p.c., 5. Py, vandelovcents: perkgallon and 
15 p.c., M.F.N. Paste and solid driers are entered under item 220a(i) 
et 15) pre. ce. be pandecor pc, ele. The avadlaple-informabion 
suggests that most imported driers are entered under item 249. At 
the time of the public hearing, late in 1962, the ad valorem equiv- 
alents “or Lhe combined rates under’ item 249 were approximately 9 p.c., 
B, Bacand? Le ipses, MF. N. 


The two Canadian manufacturers of prepared driers made the 
following joint representations: 


"The description under B.N. 32.11 does not in our opinion 
adequately describe these products. We propose a 
description as follows: 


B.N. 32.11 — Prepared Driers 


Prepared driers are mixtures or compounds used 
individually or in combinations to accelerate 
drying of certain paints, varnishes or print 
ing inks by facilitating the oxidation or 
polymerization of the drying vehicle. These 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 100, p. 15184 
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products may consist of the metal soap of an 
organic acid, usually in the liquid form, but 
may also be in paste or solid form. Metals 
commonly used are lead, cobalt, manganese, 
calcium, zine, irony cerium, lanunanum, 
zirconium and others reacted with such acids 
as naphthenic, 2-ethyl hexoic, linseed fatty 
acids, tall “oil fatty acids ;*tall ‘oil rosin 
or other organic acids which will produce 
solutions of these soaps in mineral spirits 
and other solvents or vegetable oils. 


"Since most of the products described above are manu- 
factured iby “one or the™ other” or the=proponents” ob 

this brief, we ask that tariff protection be continued, 
but changed to the following: 


B. P, — 20 per cent ad valorem 
M.F.N. - 20 per cent ad valorem 


"The suggested duty is essentially the same as at present 
for M.F.N. countries, however, the duty under 249 as 
applied to B.P. countries is in our opinion inadequate 
and for this reason we recommend the increase as 

above, "1 


The proposed change in wording was said to be designed to 
be"a more accurate "description of the *productsvand to“altow entry 
under this heading of certain chemical compounds, namely naphthenic 
acid salts, in undiluted form. Such salts would otherwise be clas— 
sified under heading 38.19; they are discussed under that heading. 


The principal effect of the rate proposals would be to 
increase the B.P. rate from the equivalent of about’ 9"p-c., ad 
valerem;"to 20°p.c os the rate under vie MF oN larir? “would aleceue 
increased but by only a small amount. 


A spokesman for the two companies said that British driers 
had been offered in Canada at landed prices only slightly higher 
than those of comparable Canadian driers. From this it would appear 
that the Canadian producers can compete successfully with British 
manufacturers even with the existing B.P. Tariff, equivalent to about 
9 p.c. With no imports from the U.K., the two companies would share 
an additional annual market of only about $10,000, at most. 


The small share that imports have of the domestic market 
suggests that the U.S.A. is also not a serious threat to the 
Canadian producers. A spokesman for the two companies confirmed this 
in saying that, by and large, Se of these products were lower 
in Canada than in the U.S.A. | 


Ci) Glransemioum Vol. elo pe lol 72-3 
(2) Same Vol. 100, p. 15186 
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GLAZIERSt PUTTY; GRAFTING PUTTY; PAINTERS* 
FILLINGS, AND STOPPING, SEALING AND SIMILAR 


MASTICS, INCLUDING RESIN MASTICS AND CEMENTS 
Bal Nees eel4 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature contain 
the following comments on the products classified in heading 32.12: 


"The mastics of the present heading are preparations of 
widely differing compositions which are essentially 
characterised by the uses to which they are put. 


Some (e.g. stopping and sealing mastics) are mainly 
used GO sCOp,, sealwommaul kucracksNand Sanucertain 
cases, to bond or firmly join, components together, 
They are distinguished from glues and other ad- 
hesives by the fact that they are applied in thick 
coatings or layers. 


Others (e.g. painterst fillings) are used to level 
out surface ipresularitiesson to, facalitatersthe 
subsequent application of paints or varnishes. They 
are distinguished from paints, varnishes and similar 
products by theax high content, of fillers: and, where 
appropriate, of pigments; this content is generally 
much higher than the content of binders and solvents, 
or of dispersing liguid. 


These preparations are usually put up in a more or 
less pasty form and in general they harden after use. 
Some are, however, put up in solid or powder forms. 
These are made pasty at the time of use by heating 
(e.g. by melting) or by addition of a liquid (e.g. 
water). 


These preparations are usually applied with a 
palette knife. 


The present heading covers in particular: 


(1) Mastics based on oil. These are composed 
essentially of drying oils, fillers (whether 
they react with the oils or are inert) and 
hardeners.. The best known product of this 
type is glaziers't putty. 


(2) Mastics based on sodium silicate. These are 
generally put up in pasty form, and consist 
of an aqueous solution of sodium silicate 
and potassium sodium silicate, with added 
fillers (e.g. quartz powder, sand, asbestos 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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fibres, etc.) and setting accelerators, They 
are mainly used to seal sparking plugs, engine 
blocks and sumps, radiators, etc., and to fill 
or stop certain joints, 


Mastics based on zinc oxychloride, These are 
obtained from zinc’ oxide and zinc "chlorade cs 
which retarding agents and, in certain cases, 
fillers earevadded. They are usedeitor filling 
holes and cracks in wood, ceramics, etc. 


Mastics based on magnesium oxychloride. These 
are obtained from magnesium chloride and mag-— 
nesium oxide, to which fillers (e.g. wood 
flour) are added. They are mainly used to 
stop or seal cracks in wooden articles 
("tolastic wood"). 


Mastics based on sulphur. These are composed 
of sulphur mixed with inert fillers. They are 
put up as solids. ‘They are used to produce 
hard, waterproof, acid-resistant stoppings, 
andwalso toy bondMor fix pieces ireplece, 


Mastics based on plaster. These are’ put up 
as fibrous and flocculent powders, composed 
of a mixture of about 50% plaster with other 
materials such as asbestos fibres, wood 
cellulose, giass Tibres,) sand, erect. sil hey 
are made pasty by the addition of water, 

and used to secure screws, gudgeon pins, 
cotters, hooks, etc. 


Mastics,otillers, etc. #basedtentarti ficial 
plastic materials, with a high added pro- 
portion (up to 80%) of various fillers (e.g. 
clay, sand and other silicates, titanium 
dioxide, metallic powders). Some are used 
after the addition of hardeners. They are 
principally used. to: sealycertain joints: 
(watertight, le gee joints); as coatings for 
facades; to level flooring; as mastics and 
coatings for coachwork, bodywork of cars, 
etc; for the repair of metal objects or to 
bond them to other substances, 


Mastics based on zinc oxide and glycerol. 
These are employed to produce acid—resistant 
coatings, to bond iron parts to porcelain 
ware, and for joining tubes. 
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(9) Mastics based on rubber. These may be composed, 
for example, of a thioplast with the addition 
of fillers (graphite, silicates, carbonates, 
etc. ) and, in certain cases, of an organic 
solvent. They are used, after the addition 
of a hardener, to give flexible protective 
coatings (resistant to chemical agents and 
to solvents), and also for caulking. 


(10) Mastics based on wax (luting wax). These 
consist of waxes (of all kinds) to which 
Pesine, "shebbacewrubbers resin eftera, 
etc., are often added to increase the ad- 
hesive effect. The heading also includes 
mastics in which the wax is wholly or 
partly replaced by products such as cetyl 
alcohol or stearic alcohol. These products 
include grafting putties and sealants for 
coating barrels, casks, etc. 


(11) Resin mastics and cements. These consist 
of natural resins (shellac, damar, rosin) 
or artificial resins (alkyd resins, 
coumarone resins), intermixed and usually 
with the addition of other materials 
(e.g., waxes, oils, bitumens, rubber, brick 
powder, lime, cement or any other mineral 
fillers); Ib should be noted that certain 
of these mastics are also covered by the 
types described above (e.g., those based 
on artificial plastic materials or on rubber). 
The mastics and cements of this group serve 
many purposes, for example: - as fillers in 
the electro—technical industry; for sealing 
glass, metal or porcelain objects. They 
are generally applied after they have been 
made fluid by melting. 


This group also includes sealing waxes. These 
consist essentially of a mixture of resinous 
materials (e.g., shellac, rosin), together 
with a (usually high) proportion of fillers 
and colouring matter. They are used to fill 
holes, for the watertight sealing of glass 
apparatus, for sealing documents, etc. 


But the present heading excludes sealing waxes 
which, by reason of their composition or the way 
in which they are put up, are proper to heading 
3.0, or 98.09 as the case may be. 
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In the case of certain of the products described above, 
the intermixture of the various constituents, or the 
addition of certain constituents, must be carried out 
at the time of use. Such products remain classified 
in the present heading provided that the constituents 
are: 


(1) Put up together in packages or wrappings 
of the type which are, as such, intended 
1 Orerecaliliss le, 


and (ii) Identifiable, whether by their nature or 
by the relative proportions in. which they 
are present, as being complementary one 
to another. 


However, in the case of products to which a hardening agent 
must be added at the time of use, the absence of this agent 
does not exclude the products from the present heading 
provided that their composition or the method in which they 
are put up identifies them as being for usés<as.mastics, 
fillers, ete. 


The present) heading excludes: 


(a) Natural resins known in certain languages as "masticstt 
(heading 13.02). 


(b) Plasters, lime and cements covered by heading 25.20, 
AO dee Olae pues 


(c) Mastics of asphalt and other bituminous mastics 
(heading 27.16). 


(d) Dental cements and other dental fillings (heading 
30.05). 


(e) Brewerst pitch, foundry core binders, etc. of 
heading 38.10. 


(f) Refractory cements and mortars of heading 38.19." 


It is obvious from the foregoing that a wide variety of 
preparations are ineludedsinsheading §32,)) 2 wlney ere. ici neu sned 
mainly by their use in sealing, filling and levelling and may be 
manufactured from natural materials such as wood or minerals, 
from synthetic materials of all kinds, or from mixtures of materials. 
The preparations of heading 32.12 may be produced in a number of 
industries although, in terms of value, most are likely to be manu- 
factured by companies associated with the paint and varnish industry 
or manufacturers of chemicals and related products. 


The available statistics for products of heading 32.12) are 
incomplete, However, it is known that Canada produced various 
caulking materials, putty, sealing compounds and fillers in 1961, 
valued at $3.7 million. It is estimated that output of these pre- 
parations, in 1964, was valued at approximately $5 million. Imports 
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of this kind of product were valued at $2.4 million in 1964; exports 
appear to be negligible. Thus, it appears that Canadian use of these 
products would be valued at approximately $7.5 million and probably 
more, 


Shipments of Putty, Caulking and Sealing Compounds, 
1959-63 


Shipments 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Caulking Materials 1129 1 OAd as Laeor a nee 
Putty Too. odG7b., 1.1. s2c eee mocks 2,728 
Sealing Compound Be bis 861 ee me 
Filler for Floors 174 Wey Lu Ps, PANalk 
Total of above 2, 1idmaei®. 908un (B,826meme eo. 325) el 2,539 


pource 2). Bvos,,Gat » NOSt 3 1— 20M 34 21s hoa 20 


Relatively complete statistics are available only for putty. 
They indicate a market in Canada of about $2.5 million. Imports appear 
to be about $165,000, annually, about seven per cent of domestic use. 
Exports are negligible. 


Canadian Shipments, Imports and Consumption of Putty, 


1958-63 


Saree te 
Shipments Imports __Use\a/ 
ea Ueeer 

1958 cigy SP 162 1,783 
1959 1,468 165 1,633 
1960 1,676 WW 1,818 
1961 823 165 1,988 
1962 2,088 165(b) 2,253 
1963 2,328 165 (bd) 2,193 


Oy Shipments plus imports 
(b) Carried forward at 1941 level 


Source: D.B.S., Cat. No. 46-210 and Trade of Canada, Imports 


Imports of putty are almost entirely from the U.S.A. It is 
noteworthy that the average value of imports is from 40 to 95 per 
cent higher than the average value of shipments by Canadian manu- 
facturers, suggesting that they are different types than the domestic 
products; it also suggests that they probably are not, therefore, 
directly competitive with Canadian production. 
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Tariff Considerations 


The preparations classified in heading 32.12 may be entered 
under the following tariff items: 


Item Brief Description Eeaes M.F.N. 
220a(i) Chemical preparations of more than one 

substance, dry LORE AP ees 
perk Sealing wax 15 p.c.. 224%, 
2h6 Oxides .efillers...colours dry, n,osp. 124 p.c. 174 p.c. 
517 Liquide fillers.,.liquig paints in, 0, p. Le. & P20 "ey 
253 Putty of all kinds iParpuc AR2as pec 
618 Rubber cement...all manufacturers 

Of rubber, nve.p. Ip sow! 200076. 
fuk Avy goods,” TO. 5 1D Ost. = 2Oeaes 
904 Synthetic resin compositions, n.o.p. be 5.8 9 1 os pr en 


Items 224 and 618 are outside the terms of Reference 120. 
Information on imports by tariff item permits some esti~ 


mation to be made of the percentage distribution of the imports by 
tariff item, as follows: 


Imports of Products of Heading 32.12, in 1964 


Taracr. Ltem Per Cent of Imports 
Under Which of Heading 32.12 
Entered to Which Item 

Applied 

e70a(i)) 53 
224 1 
246 de 
247 ¢ 
ao2 4 
618 % 
(i 16 
90h, wag 

100 


The only representations made regarding the products of 
heading 32.12 were by one Canadian manufacturer and the Industry 
Committee. Other representations were made to the Board with respect 
to some of the tariff items mentioned above, In so far as these 
representations apply to somewhat similar products as those dealt 
with here, they have some relevance to these considerations and are 
mentioned below. 


Al 


The only company representation at the hearing on heading 
32.12 was by the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company Limited, 
of London, Ontario, a manufacturer of sealants. The company request-— 
ed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N. on sealants manufact- 
ured from polysulphide. Such sealants are before the Board in 
Reference 120 only to the extent that they are now classified under 
tariff item 904; on these, the proposal would result in an increase 
of 5 percentage points under the Most—Favoured—Nation Tariff, with 
no change in the British preferential rate. Some of the polysulphide 
sealants may also be classified under item 618, which is not part of 
Reference 120. 


The company spokesman estimated the total Canadian market 
for polysulphide sealants of the type it manufactures to be about 
$750,000 annually, of which about $100, 000 was said to be supplied 
by imports from the U.S.A. Imports were said to be for use by the 
aircraft industry; for this purpose they would qualify for a draw-— 
back of duty of 99 p.c. under drawback item 1071 which is outside 
the terms of the current Reference, Information obtained by the 
Board subsequent to the hearing suggests that prices of polysulphide 
sealants, for use in other applications, tend to be somewhat lower 
in Canada than in the United States; this was attributed to the 
intense competition prevailing among manufacturers in Canada. 


The Board was informed that there has been no competition 
in this production from the United Kingdom; firms in that country 
were reported to be making polysulphide sealants under licence from 
companies in the U.S.A., for use primarily in the United Kingdom and 
Europe. 


The Industry Committee urged the adoption of B.T.N. heading 
Heyl ead eraves of > spre ree ana 2O p.c., MIFUN. for the products 
classified under it. The Committee singled out caulking compounds, 
wood fillers and glaziers! putty as the products that are commerciale 
ly significant. The Committee did not receive rate recommendations 
from Canadian manufacturers; the spokesman for the Committee suggest-— 
ed that the companies which make these products were not sufficiently 
concerned with them to appear before the BEC) 


It should be noted that B.T.N. heading 32.12 is intended to 


cover certain types of sealants now entered under tariff items 224 
and 618 which are not before the Board in this Reference. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 100, p. 15202 
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WRITING INK, PRINTING INK AND OTHER INKS - B.T.N. 32.13 


Heading 32.13 includes all types of inks - those used for 
printing, writing, drawing, copying and marking. It includes these 
products when concentrated or solid, for example, in the form of 
powders or sticks which can be easily diluted or dispersed. It also 
includes simple reservoirs containing ink for fountain pens. Special 
inks, such as copying and hectographic inks, inks for ball point pens, 
for duplicating machines, for typewriter ribbons and others, are all 
included in heading 32.13. However, the heading excludes refills 
for ball point pens which consist of the ball point and ink reservoir. 


In general, printing inks are manufactured by companies for 
which that is their major activity, but most of the writing ink is 
produced by companies for which it is a minor part of the operation. 
Because of this difference and because printing and writing inks are 
produced differently and are sold to different kinds of consumers, 
the discussions of printing and writing inks are separated in the 
following. 


Printing Inks 
The Products 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature describe 
printing inks in the following terms: 


"Printing inks (or colours) are pastes of varying 
consistency obtained by mixing a very finely divided 
black or coloured pigment with a vehicle, such as a 
mixture of stand oil with rosin, coumarone resin, 
etc.,, On a mixture of refined mineral soil ite gosin: 
bitumen, stearingpitch, antifictal resanse, euc qaelhe 
pigment is usually carbon black for black printing 
inks and an organic colour for coloured inks." 


Certain minor additives may also be used to enhance such properties 
as drying, adhesion, viscosity and resistance to abrasion; the more 
important of these additives are dryers, gums, starches and surface 
active agents. 


Printing inks are formulated according to stringent speci- 
fications related to the method of printing and the nature and ine 
tended use of the material on which the printing is done. Printing 
inks are usually classified according to the printing process in 
which they are to be used. The principal categories of printing inks 
are given below. 


1. Letterpress and newsprint inks; these are designed for 
printing from raised surfaces. They are usually of 


moderate tack and viscosity. Newsprint inks are 
priced between 5 cents and 15 cents a pound; letter~ 
press inks range from 50 cents to $4.00 a pound, 
depending on the colour and the quality. 
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2. Lithographic or off-set inks are designed to print 
from flat surfaces. They are more viscous and have 


a higher pigment content than letterpress inks and 
are the most expensive of all printing inks, ranging 
in price from about $1.00 to $5.00 or more, a pound. 


3. Rotogravure, also known as intaglio or gravure inks, 
are designed to be used in conjunction with.etched 


or engraved printing plates or cylinders. One of 
their major characteristics is their ability to dry 
ouicicive. “Ineyearcurclatively einexpensive ,W Varying 
in, price mostly between ten cents and one dollar 

a pound. 


Apart from certain basic characteristics noted in the above 
descriptions, the composition of the inks within each general category 
may vary widely; this accounts to a large extent for the wide range 
of prices within each category. Because printing inks seldom exceed 
three per cent of the total cost of printing, the choice between the 
various types of inks is determined mostly by the printing process 
in which they are used. 


It should be noted that printing inks used for the decoration 
ef textiles are also classified in heading 32.13. . They are similar 
to the typographic inks referred to above, but are specially designed 
for printing on fabrics. 


Manufacturing Processes 


The manufacture of printing inks is a relatively simple 
process and is similar in many ways to the manufacture of surface 
coatings described earlier in this volume. In a number of successive 
operations, the colouring agent, vehicle and the other additives are 
mixed, ground and adjusted to yield a finished product possessing the 
desired colour, consistency and other characteristics. Much of the 
equipment, including the mixers; and roller or ball mills, is similar 
to that used in making paints. However, for some types of inks, such 
as certain letterpress and rotogravure inks, specially designed grind- 
ing systems are sometimes used, The various types of mixing and 
grinding machines usually range in price from about $7 , 000 to as much 
as $20,000. 


Printing inks, like decorative and protective coatings, are 
manufactured in batches. However, the size of each batch is usually 
smaller, some production batches being as small as five pounds, or 
even less. A large proportion of printing inks is said to be made to 
order; one manufacturer reported that not more than five per cent of 
his sales were supplied from stock, 


The Industry 


In 1964, there were 37 plants in Canada engaged principally 
in the manufacture of printing inks. Their combined shipments of inks 
during that year were valued at more than $20 million. In addition, 
they produced products such as print rollers, mucilage and paste, 
carbon paper, typewriter ribbons and other products whose value, at 
plant, has been declining and was $804,000 in 1964. The 37 plants 
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accounted for practically all of the printing inks manufactured in 
Canada; small quantities were also produced in plants classified in 
other industries. Most of the plants which manufacture printing inks 
are located in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, the 
principal Canadian publishing and printing centres. 


The Printing Inks Indust Principal Statistics, 1958-6 


Product Lon rroduct.en Cost of Value of Value 
Plants Enployees Wages Materials Shipments Addea (2) 
ne. no. $000 $t000 $t000 $t000 
os 28 582 2,078 6,749 Le py 4 | 8,686 
oy des 612 2.832 7,710 17 (O7EWer 99.817 
1960 31 614 Caria. 7,608 UN pies iim ILO Mls, 
Toe! 32 630 2,674 3,362 19,038 10,571 
LIGReY yu 662 2,753 3,613 20,056 11,535 
1963 i Be 67h, esOly 8,981 AS ob tee ued! Bg sx 
1964 37 691 AG) 10,009 20,959 10,979 
1965 38 . a 10,972 24,397  13,171(b) 


(a) By manufacturing activity 
(b) Partly estimated 


Source: D.B.S., Cat. No. 46-208, 46-216; trade publications 


In the five years, 1959-64, sales of all goods by the in- 
dustry increased by nearly 20 per cent and the value added by manu- 
facturing by approximately 12 per cent. During this period, the number 
of employees rose by about 13 per cent and the net output (value added) 
per production employee remained about the same, at around $16,000. 

The value added per employee in the inks industry is much lower than 
in the paint and varnish industry. 


The cost of materials used by’ the industry in recent years 
has generally been about 43 to 45 per cent of the value of factory 
shipments, about the same as in the chemical industry generally. In- 
formation obtained by the Board indicates that, on average, purchased 
materials account for about 60 per cent of the total factory cost of 
manufacturing printing inks in Canada. In terms of cost, various 
colouring agents are by far the most important materials used, ac-— 
counting for about 40 per cent of the cost of all materials used. The 
other principal materials, in approximate order of importance, are 
varnishes, gums, resins, oils and solvents. 


According to a survey conducted by the Canadian Printing Ink 


Manufacturers't Association, about 80 per cent of the materials used by 
the industry are of Canadian origin. A spokesman for the Assoc- 


(Get raneerine. VOlw LO) ett scm Oem a ease ce 
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iation also indicated that pigments were the most important single 
category of imported materials;\1l) most of these apparently originate 
in the U.S.A. The spokesman also noted that varnishes used in the 
manufacture of printing inks were dutiable at 20 p.c., M.F.N., under 
tariff item 220a(i). Additional information indicated that some com- 
panies procured only about 50 per cent of their pigments, oils and 
varnishes, in Canada and others as much as 90 per cent. From this it 
is evident that the extent of the reliance on imported pigments and 
varnishes varies considerably from one firm to another, but that there 
are firms able to procure the bulk of their requirements of these 
basic materials in Canada. 


The Market 


The Canadian market for printing inks has been increasing 
almost without interruption, from about $12 million in 1953 to more 
than $24 million in 1964. Throughout this period Canadian manufact- 
urers have supplied about 90 per cent of the total market. Imports, 
which were valued at about one million dollars in 1953 were valued 
at $2.1 million in 1964; they have been mostly from the U.S.A. 


The Canadian Market for Printing Inks, 
Selected Years, 1957-6 nied 


Apparent Market 


Year Shipments Se Exports in Csnada 
am HOI 

1957 14,810 1,445 3h Toy221 

1959 16,001 1, 68h L7 17,638 

1961 17,698 2073 19 (a) 19,852 

1963 20,322 2,036 4,5(b) 22,313 

1964 22,034 20.27 15a) 2h, 116 


(a) U.S.A. only; U.S. data 
(b) Estimated 


Source: D.B.S., various publications; U.S. Imports for Consumption 


In terms of the quantities used, the use of newspaper ink 
is about as large as all others combined. However, as noted earlier, 
newspaper ink is relatively low-priced and as a result accounts for 
only 10 to 13 per cent of the value of Canadian shipments of all 
printing inks. Letterpress inks, which range from 50 cents to $4.00 
a pound, account for about 40 per cent of the value of shipments. 

The data which follow indicate the relationships between the major 
kinds of inks, 
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(1) Transcript, Vol. 101, p. 15323 
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Shipments by Printing Inks Industry, by 
Principal eo, and 196 


Type of Ink a 196 
t000 Hb. *$1000) $/ib: 1000 lb. $t000 $/1b. 


Newsprint La Ser qa lewelOm. aalO I ei3i7 bet ® 04D, COO eee 1S 
Letterpress GS) 5 Loe) ea? (ie eC eet 
Lithographic ‘Gils weltgG, weaok 3,561 5,694 1.60 
Other\a Legs Pegs) wean: Ew Ate eager oe 

Total 2a5 one eee ames 37,300) ©19503 4am 


(a) Includes rotogravure, flexographic, silk screen, duplicating, 
stamping and other specialized inks 


Source: Based, on \D.B.S., Cat. No. 46-208 sand 46-216 


It is evident from the table that the largest absolute 
growth in value of shipments has occurred in lithographic and letter- 
press inks, In the years for which detailed data are available, 1953- 
63, the value of sales of lithographic ink has trebled and of letter- 
press ink has increased by about 40 per cent, It is also evident 
that lithographic inks are by far the most costly, on average, and 
have become relatively more costly in recent years. 


A large proportion of the printing inks, particularly those 
for printing labels or packages, are produced to individual specifi- 
cations; these vary widely and result in large numbers of relatively 
small orders. Thus, while an occasional order may involve one million 
pounds of product, far more frequently orders are for small lots of 
as little as one pound; the average size of shipment was said to be 
only about ten “HeiRTaIG ays | ) 


The provision of technical consulting services to the users 
of printing inks and the ability to effect quick deliveries are im- 
portant features of the industry. The ability to provide these ser- 
vices places a premium on proximity to the market and the maintenance 
of a close relationship between the printing ink manufacturer and his 
customers. tn general, Canadian producers benefit from this because 
they are located in the same cities as the major printing plants and 
are in a position to offer consultative, delivery and other services 
on short notice, 


Imports of printing inks have increased with the growth of 
the Canadian market, but they continue to supply about the same pro- 
portion of Canadian requirement as they did a decade ago. Imports 
in the mid-1950ts were about $1.1 million annually and supplied 8.8 
per cent of Canadian demand; in 1963 and 1964 imports averaged $2.1 
million annually and were 9.1 per cent of sales in Canada. Increased 
imports of printing inks other than rotogravure inks account for most 
of the increase. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 100, p. 15231; Vol. 101, p. 15307 
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Inks used for printing designs on textiles are included in 
the tabulation that follows. It is estimated that in 1964 imports of 
textile printing inks were valued at $146,000. 


Imports of Printing Inks, Selected Years, 1953-64 


Rotogravure Other Printing Inks Llotar 
Ink (a) U.K. U.S.A. Total Printing Inks 
— thousand dollars - 
1955 87 156 828 986 1,073 
1956 Zu al 191 pe? ALTOO6 127 
BUDS 29 BLS CO SP awe 250 1,684 
1962 520 8729 MATTSLD eat 7 19 2,239 
1963 178 HO2Ty IRO20 om. 55s 2,036 
1964 428 B/S ela, 699 Oe ey 


(a) All from the U.S.A. except for $2,000 imports from W. Germany 
in 1964 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


All imports of rotogravure inks and most imports of other 
printing inks are from the U.S.A.; Britain and West Germany are the 
other sources of supply of printing inks. At the public hearing it 
was said that Canadian manufacturers of printing inks account for 
some of the imports. Their foreign purchases consist principally of 
bases destined for further processing; a smaller portion is in the 
form of finished ne of a type which it is not economical to manu- 
facture in Canada. \1 


A comparison of list prices in Canada and the U.S.A.suggests 
that prices of Canadian printing inks were substantially higher than 
those in the U.S.A. However, information obtained from Canadian users 
of printing inks indicated that prices actually charged by Canadian 
manufacturers were generally comparable with prices charged by U.S.A. 
suppliers. The fact that imports are usually only about ten per cent 
of Canadian requirements tends to support such a conclusion. 


Writing Inks 


Writing inks are essentially solutions or suspensions of 
colouring material in water; they usually also contain certain other 
ingredients designed chiefly to facilitate their application or to 
impart varying degrees of permanence. The Explanatory Notes to the 
Brussels Nomenclature comment on writing inks as follows. 


"Ordinary writing and drawing inks are solutions or 
suspensions of a black or coloured material in water, 


(1) Tranecripy, vor .elOt,*p. Lo32t 
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usually with the addition of gum and other products hele. 
preservatives). These include inks based on iron salts, 
inks based on logwood extracts or on synthetic organic 
colours. Indian ink, used mainly for drawing, consists 
usually of lamp black in suspension in water (with the 
addition of gum arabic, shellac, etc.), or in certain 
animal glues." 


Depending on their composition, writing inks are usually 
grouped into three principal categories, namely permanent writing inks, 
washable writing inks and drawing inks. In permanent writing inks, 
the basic black or blue-black colour is obtained mostly by the chemical 
reaction of an iron salt with tannic acid; a dye may be added to in- 
tensify the colour. In washable writing inks, soluble black or colour- 
ed dyes are used to impart the desired colour. Drawing inks, such as 
India ink, rely chiefly on lamp black or carbon black for their colour, 
while coloured drawing inks employ pigments mostly of mineral origin. 


The manufacture of writing inks ccnsists chiefly of purifying 
water by distillation or deionization, dissolving or mixing the in- 
gredients, clarifying the resulting solution by decanting, filtering 
or centrifuging, and packaging. 


At present there are about ten firms in Canada engaged in 
the manufacture of writing inks. However, most of the output origin- 
ates with four large firms, including the Carter's Ink Company of 
Canada, Limited, Parker Pen Company Limited, W.A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
of Canada, Limited and L.E.Waterman Pen Company, Limited. A111 of these 
firms also manufacture other products, including fountain and ball 
point pens, pencils, and a variety of office supplies such as type- 
writer ribbons, carbon paper and stamp pads. For most of these com- 
panies the manufacture of writing inks is a minor activity. 


Details of the apparent Canadian market for writing inks 


are given in the following table. 


Apparent Canadian Market for Writing Inks, 
Selected Years, 1954 to 1964 


Canadian Imports Canadian 
Shipments U.K. I olsSshe plObalesdiomorta Market 
- Thousand Dollars - 

die leah 516 5 al 8h oe 600 
1957 L89 5 119 130 oe 607 
1959 b> Z Lie Ae, 8 704 
1961 650 hh LU 199 * BLY 
1963 600 6 sive 459 Se 159 
196) 482 HOLge tee Seo ie 731 


(a) In 1964 includes special writing inks 


Source: Based on D.B.S., Cat. Nos. 46-208, 46-216 and 65-007 
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The Canadian market for writing inks increased fairly stead- 
ily until 1962 and then declined in 1963 and 1964. Imports have in- 
creased more rapidly than sales in Canada, with the result that the 
market supplied by Canadian manufacturers has declined from 86 per 
cent in 1954 to an estimated 66 per cent in 1964. About 75 per cent 
of imports during this period were from the U.S.A. 


Tariff Considerations 


The printing and other inks which are classified under head- 
ing 32.13 are entered under tariff items 203d, 256, 256a and 257. The 
relevant items are reproduced below together with the estimated imports 
under each in 1964. 


Rates of Duty 1964 Imports 
Item and Description bee. Meets else M.F.N. 
$t000 

203d Pigments and inks 

for use in the 

colouring or print- 

ing of textiles Free Free 2) Lh 
256 Printing inks eeu c Mya, Duc 410 1,260 
256a Rotogravure We op.ce jis ape. ~ 428 
a Writing ink EO. CG POF DUOs 5 aS 


The imports known to have been entered under item 256 con- 
sist mainly of ordinary printing inks but include some special types 
such as duplicating, ball point, stamp pad and similar products. 


The Canadian Printing Ink Manufacturers! Association, whose 
members were reported to have accounted for over 80 per cent of all 
printing inks sold in Canada in 1960, proposed: 


"That a new item reading as follows be introduced in the 
Customs Tariff to replace items 256 and 256(a). 


"tPrinting ink, a liquid or viscous composition designed 
for printing surfaces, requiring no functional modifi- 
cation for the printing process for which intended! 
with rates of duty 15 per, cent B.P. 20 per cent M.F.N. 
and 25 per cent General." 1) 


As an alternative to the above wording, they submitted the 
following, with no change in the rates proposed, 


"Printing Ink - a substance suitable for transference to 
any surface by any of the various printing processes, in 
liquid, paste or solid form obtained by dispersing or 
mixing Spee and/or dye, with required additives, in 
a vehicle." 2) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 100, p. 15228 
(2) Same, Voll... 101, p, 15259 
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The proposed deletion of the two existing items (256 and 
256a) was said to be based on the grounds that there was no basic 
difference between rotogravure inks and other printing oe and that 
all printing inks should be dutiable under the same item. 1) In 
addition, the spokesman for the Association indicatéd that the wording 
was designed to exclude from the coverage of the proposed item certain 
products, in particular flushed colours, which he claimed Say . 
present allowed entry as printing inks under tariff item 256,\) The 
Board understands that flushed colours may, indeed, have been allowed 
entry under existing item 256; they are classified under heading 32.09 
Oleunesos te. 


The second revision of the wording was intended to ensure 
that inks in solid form, irrespective of whether they are based on 
pigments or dyes, would be allowed entry under the proposed item, A1l 
such inks are classified under the existing provisions pertaining to 
inks and heading 32.13 and the need for the proposed wording is there- 
fore not clear. 


The Association contended that the proposed item would have 
the same coverage as existing items 256 and 256a, together. This would 
appear to be so, except for the possibility that flushed colours and 
inks for ball point pens would be excluded. The latter are at present 
allowed entry under item 256, on the grounds that they are more like 
the printing inks of that item than to the writing inks provided for 
in cbartrt icvem: 25.4, 


The proposal of the Canadian Printing Ink Manufacturers' 
Association would result in an increase of 24 and 5 percentage points 
under the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, 
respectively, on the printing inks now entered under tariff item 256, 
and an increase of 24 percentage points under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs on the rotogravure inks now entered under item 256a; as noted 
earlier, most of the imports are entered under item 256 and originate 
diiethe le ak. 


In support of the request for higher levels of protection, 
the spokesman for the Association said: 


"In the...production of ink Canadian plants, were and still 
are unable to compete cost wise with the plants of the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. which benefit from the cost savings 
of a much larger volume of production - and in the U.K. 
from lower wage levels as well. Printing ink is a vital 
product to its users but one which seldom exceeds three 
per cent of the cost of any printing job. This means in 
Canada that we are faced with a multitude of small orders. 
A survey of a few years ago indicated the average shipment 
was approximately 10 lbs. in weight. This fact also helped 
to establish the industry in Canada. The industry obtains 
practically all of this type of business - but still loses 
out to imports on large and repeating orders for printing 
TOMS ls ace 


‘ayy [renscripye, Vol, LOL ep, 15279, beer 
(2) Same Vol. 100, p. 15248-9 
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"To produce inks to fill these small orders and to supply 
the much needed service in an efficient manner and at a 
reasonable price, it is essential that volume business - 
large orders - can also be obtained. me is in this field 
that tariff protection is required, "(1 | 


Klaborating on the disadvantages which Canadian manufact - 
urers of printing inks face in relation to those in the United States, 
a spokesman for the Association stated: 


"We are penalized to start off with by having to pay a 
higher rate of duty on the raw material than on the 
finished ink; and on top of that we are penalized by 
having to charge a higher conversion rate to the 
manufacturer of the ink in Canada due to the fact that 
we are manufacturing in smaller quantity."\¢ 


There is no doubt that manufacturers of printing inks in 
the United States enjoy a larger total market which enables them, by 
and large, to produce inks in larger volume and possibly at a lower . 
unit cost. However, as noted in the quotations cited above, the 
Canadian sales are for the most part made up of many small orders; in 
supplying these, Canadian manufacturers do not necessarily face 
serious disadvantages, as is evidenced by the fact that they have 
continued to supply about 90 per cent of the Canadian market for all 
types of printing inks for many years. The importance of rapid ser- 
vice and close contact with the buyers tends to favour the domestic 
manufacturer, 


B.T.N. heading 32.13 appears to encompass all of the inks 
now entered under tariff items 256, 256a and 257. It also provides 
for at least some of the inks for textile applications which are now 
imported duty-free under item 203d. B.T.N. heading 32.13 also pro- 
vides for invisible, or sympathetic, inks; these are now entered at 
15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N., under item 220a because they are con- 
sidered to be chemical preparations rather than inks. 


The Primary Textiles Institute (P.T.I.) requested duty-free 
entry for inks used in textile applications. It proposed that this 
be accomplished by means of an extract from B.T.N. heading 32.13, 
worded as follows: "Inks adapted for colouring textiles, when of a 
kind not made in Canada. "(3 


The inks that would qualify for entry under the proposed 
item are now entered duty-free under tariff item 203d; however, the 
proposed provision is narrower in scope than the existing item in 
that it is confined to inks "of a kind not made in Canada", The 
P.T.I. elaborated on the intended meaning of the word "kind" in relat- 
ion to the proposed item; these representations have been noted in 
more detail, together with the P.T.I. proposals relating to other 
colouring materials of interest to the textile industry, in the 
section on colouring agents. 


(1) Transcoript,eV01., LOO, Dp, 15250-32 
(2) Same, Vol. 101, p. 15327-8 
(3) Same, Vol. 100, p. 15223 
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The P.T.I. advised the Board that the industry was unable 
to indicate with any degree of certainty the quantity or value of inks 
that it now imports under item 203d, or that would qualify for entry 
under the proposed provision. Most of the colouring materials now 
imported for use in colouring or printing of textiles are in the form 
of pigments or dyes rather than inks. Imports entered under tariff 
item 203d in 1964, were valued at only $146,000. 


The spokesman for the Canadian Printing Ink Manufacturers? 
Association informed the Board that members of the Association were 
not manufacturing textile printing inks to any great extent and that, 
as a group, they cohe not opposing the exception requested by the 
textile industry. \1 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association urged that the 
rates of duty for materials used by its members should not be in- 
creased. The spokesman for the Association said that any increase 
in costs of Bae | would make their products less competitive in 
world markets. \¢ 


No representations were received by the Board concerning 
writing inks or other inks, such as those for duplicating, typewriter 
ribbons, stamp pads or ball point pens. This lack of interest may 
stem from the fact that most writing inks and special inks are pro- 
duced by companies whose principal interest is in other fields of 
activity. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 100, p. 15250; Vol. 101, p. 15265 
(2) Same, Vol. 96, p. 1h467; Vol. 36, p. 5&62 
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Stains and oxides, valued at not less than 

20 cents per pound, for use as colouring 

constituents in the manufacture of vitreous 

enamels and pottery glazes; finely divided 

metals or compounds of metals, whether dry 

or suspended or dissolved in a liquid, for 

the manufacture of glassware and of tableware 

of china, porcelain or semi-porcelain ...+sseseeeeseees 163 
Varnishes ard preparedmshel lacsimeing-+ +++ +-+sss es ees ses 164, 
Lacquers See aera Gerad otuckere Scie ik We ele a er acaere Seca lai cle Slats erase acein iets ee 165 
Paste paints, including white lead and paint 

COLOMUMSMIT © OlcL viapet- teeta pias adapted oi ccc aie, ahal vipials ecertieieloueits eis 166 
Bair CSW MUMO DEN « Siri t'artc OPEENCtE 6) n>. 0:6 lauatals "ss storaie ointetsleterets a wes 4 167 
Speclol@nurpose Paintsamn.0. 0. <agdss + secs vale) suitina see «s 168 
Paints and colours, ground in spirits, and all 

spiritivarnishes andslacquers ©14-.+-.s+scesecones eae mes) 
Varnish, lacquers, japans, japan driers, liquid 

driersegand O11] fini sige 1,0, Dp. ba. «ss 40 sis c')s slelawiss © ajeys 170 
GrelWal Guepbatel Gelze bake: Ai ots Steer een Urabes cea Loe oan Aly il 
Artists' and school children's colours; fitted 

boxes containing the same; pastels, of a 

Vallexor One cent permstick OT ROVer “<0 1.06 ces Blelen steieie's LZ 
Stains, thinners, fillers and related products, 

OOS Fe ett eee su ic x ge MRS sleate a bers Gre ar etene a slo tase cete 17h 
Caulking, sealing and sound deadening compounds ......... 174 
labs aA Us co BADER RN) EO eae ORIEN CCR 3 f ans We 
liquid fillers, anti-corrosive and anti-fouling 

paintsseand ground and=liquid paints, n.o.p. -.+-..+..- 176 
ib Wie jeleabenilaly reaper rea lan oe Ade In OP aoeCe OOM air we Led 
Welle. Seeiehasehiebigs) — Seno pmtis SaOe Oy ee Le ae ag 
Deen NETL 110 Waren acy temere aig al tere eecatels a vcs cies eiele ae sicieisis ists oiars 91 180 


Table 


- WW 


Ca 


ile 


iz 


Exports 
Page 
Dyes and dyestuffS .......ese00- SLIT i, pithasctatat ake it Bite ete’. 182 
PI ements, I. Oe De wow. ba ate wee une eeenanene ake eae iirermidegan ate Loe 


Dyestuffs, plements" lakes*and’tonersim rem. ee neds «Lod 


Enamels “ang Wacquerse™ ssn ss eet ees > PRE ES OS ofa LSS 
FORTS, tele Oe. 2s edie tora tate geeiner te Nees Pie re yr Eire Stee Ae 
NAY ICUSHe OM wrasse clearer eee tertecers came aa gteeeees MPD ee Tears ee eeae ALES 
PULUYS Ses at sot ces om icae ce setts eI Or ea eeaier 184 
Ready-mixed paints, including white lead and 

COLOULS LN G2LLS. ac sist ste see ele Tila Place eae AP rea esryh Oe 18h 
pielLec cant Varn Shes: ta. snes aie 6 canals si eciatn suahe tees Rig 18h 
Stains, lacquers, thinners, fillers and 

relaved products, "tlecae sare. ser ae par atee ahoete s areretere' es 185 
Printing inkt ae ee we es eee ee eas peiene? VECc ete VE beds wekeee 
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Imports: Chestnut extract, s.c. g116(#) 


Tariff Item 203 


95444—83 


Year Total Imports 

‘EDs 

(000 ) (000 ) 

1. Total 

1953 23983 328 
1954 2,208 232 
igD5 15829 192 
1956 Zoho 27h 
1957 2,094 203 
1958 Lay 131 
1959 () Lyo2k 148 
1960 Uy 59 Ly 
1961 1,660 133 
1962 1,453 127, 
1963 Lyaoe 142 
1964 1,675 166 


2. United States 


1722 1,151 
1954, 134 
1959 Si. 
1956 gee 
ay 4l,2 
1958 21,3 
Te 373 
1960 168 
1961 LAh 
1962 2 
1963 2 
1964 419 


116 
15 
4 
2 
45 
23 
36 
> 
12 
+ 
+ 


38 


Table 1 


108 


Table 1 
(Cont'd) 
Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

(hoe $ Cyaallen 

(000) (000) 

3. France 
Liebe. 877 100 etl. 
O54 847 87 TL 
> 386 42 ~jiuby fl 
1956 19 g LO 
1957 441 43 510 
1958 Byrd 34 Ao) 
159 538 ple) 09 
1960 487 42 O09 
1961 665 58 <9 
1962 904 SA O09 
1963 Leo 120 LO 
1964 ee oe 128 +10 
4. Italy 

1953 915 107 12 
1954 Leeet 19610, Hk 
bielets, 1,408 146 10 
1956 2,600 254 10 
1957, eee 15 -09 
1958 823 cde - 09 
ih S, 670 50 09 
1960 705 59 08 
1961 851 63 O07 
1962 547 43 08 
1963 249 Pops 09 


1964 = - 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 396-10 
(b) Includes $592 of dutiable imports from Italy; duty collected $118 


LOY 


Table 2 


Imports: Quebracho extract, s.c. g111(a) 
Tariff Item 203 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
ier, $ $/1b 
(000) (000 ) 
ee lovadl 
ds Ie TOee27/ 15136 ei 
diy yh 6,174 692 plat 
1D 8,201 932 pila 
1956 9751.30 weooy as 
ip hold 6,278 625 LO 
1958 cgreeedh 668 O09 
jes leye (ietteeis’ 692 09 
1960 6,010 478 08 
1961 Yaw i 579 nO 
1962 Te ib> 591 08 
1963 De VeL 407 08 
1964 6,680 575 .09 
2. United Kingdom 
HC bey] NES, 19 LU 
1954 - - a 
1955 ~ ~ a 
1956 = = x 
he heS 4 PAE 5 rQile 
1958 40 6 mls 
26S) ] ome 4 el OS 
1960 45 5 lal 
1961-64 = = s 
3. United States 
1953 936 109 ALA 
1954 852 108 <3 
a Is) Se, 97 Aue) 
1956 713 90 agg 
Leos | 502 52 10 
1958 158 18 el. 
Mey, 55 6 fille 
1960 Lge ys: 123 oleh 
1961 Lewd 81 08 
1962 628 dfs) a 
1963 185 oe sgt Ihe 


1964 fei 3 13 


Year 


1s: 
1954, 
To 
1956 
aN be 
1958 
927 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


o953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
L5o 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 396-20 


Total Imports 


lb. 
(000 ) 


4, Argentina 


110 


$ 
(000) 


75589 839 
4 y48ly 49d 
De277 603 
hg228 833 
4675 67 
5 883 529 
4,931 1,60 
37631 267 
3,990 7% a 
5,508 396 
2,8h1 PPR 
4,617 394 
5. Paraguay 

hy ey 159 
71h ia 
Beat PPA 
1,186 igh 
EOL? 103 
byt Cd 116 
2,477 222 
989 83 
2,904, 267 
1,628 ek 
1,998 164 
2,042 178 


Taples2 
(Cont'd) 


ede 


Table 3 


TpORHa tn watt] 6 leiiract.cs se) 8019 Va? 


Tariff Item 203 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

1b. $ $/1b. 

(000 ) (000 ) 

(eee LOUaL 

Hees Ze oth 221 09 
1954 2,366 202 09 
1952 1,958 172 09 
1956 2,610 226 09 
1957 1,707 ToL 08 
1958 1,637 119 FO 
LO59 1,646 eS 507 
1960 Lae a5 507 
1961 Lyi3L 105 206 
1962 25085 137 17 
1963 15805 129 207 
1964 2,253 180 08 

2. United States 
1753 338 30 .LO 
1954 161 16 LO 
TY55 2 # .1O 
1956 ee 2 * Ste 
W5¢ L93 16 09 
1958 L%3 14 08 
1959 29 $ or 
1960 145 Te 08 
1961 ne g O07 
1962 270 20 .O7 
1963 aa = © 
1964 165 18 bal Lik 

3. Union of South Africa 

2955 POL 158 09 
1954 1293 165 08 
aR aye L,a37 Lod. 09 
1956 2,389 205 O09 
1957 1,302 97 207 
1958 ao he) 85 OY 
1959 Vonge 88 SOY 
1960 1,006 60 .06 
1961 L120 63 06 
1962 Heyes | 81 206 
1963 1,698 120 507 
1964, 2,088 162 08 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 396-40 


a 


Table 4 


Imports: Myrobalan extract, S.c. s1ig (a) 


Tariff Item 203 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

ana $ $/1b 

(000 ) (000 ) 

i, [ovat 

1953 fas) 16 OL 
1954 104 5 05 
1955 238 16 207 
1956 237 19 08 
1957 299 20 207 
1958 105 6 1s. 
1959 172 a7 .06 
1960 68 5 08 
1961 - ~ = 
1962 96 ie: an 
1963 3h vA Oh 

2. United Kingdom 
1253 bye 6) 209 
Ano hey hs 2 * O09 
15 45 L .08 
1956 180 16 O09 
1O5y 78 7 309 
1958 . 45 if .08 
Lo59 is i 9 08 
1960 68 5 (og 
1961 - - - 
1962 45 5 2 
1963 22 Bs ell 

3. United States 
1953 a] 2 03 
1954 102 3) 2, 
Ab" Fes) 77 5 06 
1956 57 2 OL 
Od 221 13 06 
1958 5 * OL 
1959 - - - 
1960 | = hid 
1961 =| ~ = 
1962 52 6 Ee 
1963 a 1 Mi 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 396-99 


L13 


Table 5 


Imports: Spruce extract, S.C. g117 (a) 


Tariff Item 203 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
lb. $ $/lb, 
(000 ) (000) 
ie Love 
1953 738 B33 eh 
1954 by. 23 OL 
oD Fig it 14 206 
1956 Lak 13 03 
19517 ip: L .06 
1958 89 2 SO2 
959 85 di «02 
1960 et a} OL 
1961 65 2 .O4 
1962 * * .06 
1963 S % .06 
2. United States 
ie 738 33 205 
1954 ehelh 23 OL 
7 3D 251 14 .06 
1956 AL Ae 03 
IDS es 73 4 06 
1958 89 2 02 
D9 85 ak <02 
1960 ad ik Ob 
1961 65 fy OL 
1962 2 * POD 
1963 5 * 206 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 396-99 


oy 


Table 6 


Imports: Camwood and Sumac _and extract thereof, s.c. 8103 ‘4? 
Tariff Item 203 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
Th $ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000 ) 
ey TOUS. 
1950 22 A ey 
1954 34 4 pul 
Lo5> 18 Zz 10 
1956 i 1 rg 
A957 14 4 Lo 
2. United States 
1953 25 4 17 
1954 34 4 EL 
1955 18 2 oO 
1956 pas 1 12 
dir est 14 ts FLO 


(a) Beginning in 1958, included in s.c. 8121 


ia ie 


Table 7 


(a) 


Imports: Hemlock extract, S.c. 8120 


Tariff Item 203 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
Lb; $/1b. 
(000 ) (000 ) 
1, Total 
1953 85 6 mM 8"4 
1954 20 1 Oy 
155 16 3 nye a4 
1956 61 5) ie 
57 60 4 BOT 
2. United States 
a3 85 6 07 
1954 20 ns aod 
155 1,6 3 07 
1956 61 > e047 
L957 60 4 mers 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8121 


116 


Table 8 


Imports: Non-edible seeds, beans, nuts, berries, plants, weeds, 
barks and woods, in a crude state or chipped or ground, 


S.Cee oll NS 
Tariff Item 203 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

Tbe $ $/1b. 

(000) (000) 

1. Total 
IN ies! 582 26 OL 
1954 400 78 ney) 
1955 LD ie 08 
1956 146 dik ~O7 
Ori 185 18 aL 
1958 103 8 .08 
ee! 385 22 06 
1960 118 y: 06 
1961 165 14 08 
1962 268 9 03 
1963 201 8 O04 
2. United Kingdom 

95S - - ~ 
uel 4 1 “bil 
1955 6 1 18 
1956 - - - 
Te * % eh 
1958 13 2 aA ASS 
1959 20 5 aly 
1960 8 2 Aas 
1961 Lh 4 aL 
1962 = = = 


1963 “- = _ 


ay 


Table 8 
(Cont'd) 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

LD. $ D/ 1.0. 

(000 ) (000 ) 

3, United States 
1953 329 16 aD 
LOS nSyA ine 08 
1955 86 9 a Ww 
1956 7 8 ez 
1957 149 16 rel 
1958 22 4 019 
Lo? 282 ee 06 
1960 Tea 5 AOS 
1961 120 9 08 
1962 2hh 8 JOB) 
1963 153 6 Oh 

4. Jamaica 

Nes) 655) il 03 
1954 38 ak 05) 
iy ee 63 2 .03 
1956 {e) 2 03 
1957 36 a 203 
1958 67 2 203 
Cbs, 83 b =O 
1960 = ~ 
1961 - is = 
1962 25 ak Oh 
1963 48 2 OL 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 219-99 
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Imports: Acid, tannic, s.c. 8020 (a) 


Tariff Items 208 and 851 


Year 


1922 
1954 
ity ys, 
1956 
A a 
1958 
t7 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1953 
1954 
Une: 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1952 
1954 
ee, 
1956 
a ee 
L756 
V7 
1960 
170i 
1962 
1963 


1b 

(000 ) (000 ) 
ile) Total: 

bin al 66 

333 72 

314 60 
56 48 
Ah Oe 
1s 9h, 
82 90 
Bo 16 
58 59 
13 54 
78 13 


2. United Kingdom 


14 
4 
18 

e 

9 
15 

7 
3 
Be 
Al 


3. United States 


62 
13 


ae 
WM .o 


+! 
nroaon 


14 
Lf 
10 

6 
26 
yg 
22 
16 
oe 
21 

{ 


Table 9 


Bhihe, 


Table 9 
(Cont td) 
Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
i $/1b. 
(000) (000) 
4. Switzerland 
1993 Le Hak mS Bi 
1954 15 14 Mego 
abe be) ibe 2 1,03 
1956 13 15 1.09 
VB Ane 16 ihe o 
1955 = = = 
1958 - ~ - 
1960 4 2 ep) 
1961 ree 6 Bo 
1962 = = we 
1963 os os a 
5. Belgium and Luxembourg 
1953 1 i Rol 
1954 7 5 A es 
1932 il 1 a5 
1956 4 2 .60 
LDN ~ - ~ 
1958 30 3h Leo 
1959 ay | ad 102 
1960 1S 14 DLe 
1961 i. 2 109 
1962 = ee £ 
1963 1 * 88 
6. France 
URS Je) TO3 Als. id a 
Bg? to 64, 2 as 
7D 69 1 aL5 
1956 L/7 Ln 69 
ity | oa = - 
1958 EZ 19 ooo 
1959 9 ai isol 
1960 6 8 5 2 
1961 14 zak tis. Be 
1962 6 fi Loco 
1963 25 4 lie 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 396-99 
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Table 10 
Imports: Chemical compounds, n.o.p., adapted for dyeing or 
ING Scanning 3. Ge 81 012) Biren oe ee 
Tariff Items 203 and 203a(b) 

Duty as 

DeCmon 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
eas Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
a, $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
iy Tote! 
BS 17,026 ess nO = ad = 
1954 18,775 Dy oeU ROT = a a 
17> ee Te ey 08 - a = 
1956 19,616 yee .08 - a = 
OT 29, 520 5657 06 _ s = 
L956. Zook 1,400 06 - = = 
9 22,962 LoS 2 06 aS. iy, 030 7.8 
1960 7,986 15708 als 12 he Assia 
1961 eyes 2929h ey Ly 12676 Tue 
1962 gg > 605 sulle 1h 2,489 18.9 
1963 35990 Doe Hk) he 2,027 18.8 
2. United Kingdom 
IS. de> dey «LS - a = 
ty bey 13 936 282 nly - = = 
ivy) 1,693 33:1 50) - = = 
1956 LA Ps ¥19 - = = 
ba BM, Loud B19 all “ e = 
1958 835 is all - a _ 
Ie 872 178 ~ 20 - es = 
1960 676 ile ya - 2 = 
1961 de 7'/ 19 ree - = = 
1962 63 » Ar: - ~ ~ 
1963 Ll 8 720 - = = 
3. United States 

ae) 14,954 OL ~06 = = = 
iy yeyh Weyeites als fOp - = ss 
to >> 16,687 92h 06 ~ = = 
1956 17,296 ODL ~06 ~ = = 
View: 264 sual {een Joy - = ie 
1955 20,681 gol Oh - me ae 
Ee ehe, PAU Ras. 936 205 23 4,030 mes: 
1960 6,008 810 eal 12 lee Le 
1961 9,280 ee ms iy O70 Oat 
1962 ooo 7 1 LS 5 ils ee 25 34h 19.5 
liso. 2,928 1,00 pale 10 1,841 aks) 5s 


127 
Table 10 (Cont'd) 


Duty as 
epee Mose 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
i. Germany, Fedeghep. of 
LB, 379 OL &L3 - = b 
1954 DLI 169 Api “ m - 
Ine ele 726 187 £26 . = “ 
1956 880 183 peak - - 2 
72 ./ 1, 244 250 220s - = ee 
1958 1,423 2h6 a7. - = = 
a7 BES Ia 206 us _ = c= 
1960 1,053 178 ray = = = 
1961 Ty o2U eye ee = a ae 
1962 662 abs 13, salt'/ - =. ~ 
1963 556 97 sly: if 186 15.0 
Sent rarice 
ily Jae lei 9 a - Ee fe 
lis Jere 62 ie ALS, - a res 
Ie 7 / male = = = 
1956 2 25 ee _ r, as 
DL. cera Pat 5 - = = 
55 134 16 aie = = i 
1 By, aL ike, lf - = za 
1960 58 10 ed, - = = 
1961 iyh 26 Play es as = 
1962 B i asin = ae = 


1963 15 3 mes - i s 


6. Switzerland 


1953 379 35 09 = b : 
1954 30 25 82 : . ms 
1955 1,0 29 73 = z : 
1956 cS hh 55) - - - 
1957 190 7 25 z 2 a 
1958 169 47 .28 E Z : 
1959 100 27 28 .. r Z 
1960 114 33 29 = 4 . 
1961 149 39 26 = iM 
1962 18 2h 5a 3 a a 
1963 50 Do i, 4 a bs 


(a) Beginning in 1958 includes former s.c. 8107; beginning in 1964 
included in s.c. 396-89 and 429-99 
(o) Tariff Item 203a was included beginning in 1962 


lee 
Table 11 


Imports: Extracts, n.o.p., for dyeing and tanning, s.c. 3121 (a) 


Tariff Item 203 


Duty as 
ptc. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
a lO Ua 
1958 ye iS. 141 06 = Re he 
Abe 1,409 192 itty 2 183 NEO pa 
1960 875 199 Pee ys 364 A esa 
1961 996 260 626 6 652 RAG Hae 
1962 aGeg 193 nag 1 90 PaO 
1963 731 136 19 * 50 209 
2. United Kingdom 
1958 lt 7 .60 - _ - 
759 14 6 Bie ~_ = .! 
1960 hie S Soh = = - 
1961 82 10 ae - = = 
1962 75 8 eh - ~ ~ 
1963 48 5 mies = = A 
3. United States 
1958 Pare 23 205 - - - 
1959 Taorh ieee Bibs, as ae? 1028 
1960 803 181 Pee Zz 307 V7 
1961 902 Ziel ey 6 652 1052 
1962 Sisal 72 623 % 90 2050) 
1963 650 Le O20 % 50 ZORO 
. German Fed. Rep. of 
1958 2 2 99 ~ - - 
il ye a é. 6.97 - = = 
1960 37 12: 33 - - - 
1961 EL 8 ee = = Be 
1962 3 1 238 ~ - - 
1963 7 2 AO - - - 


(a) Prior to 1958, included in s.c. 8103 and s.c. 8120; beginning in 
1964 included in 396-99 
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SnoTIBA 


SNOTICA 


xST78 
x CCS 
x70TS8 


7g \S8SS8BTO 
reoTyeraeas Tewsoy 


eL PTAPL 


Lua 
OT” 
Ge 


-a0/§ 


ont eA 
qTun 


SSBTO yUeseid UT pepntTouyt °o°s aeutoy Jo qued ATUO seqouep YysTteyse Uy (2) 


8 = 
L28 - 
Ze - 
68T ‘T - 
T9 6Sz2 
€2T 87L 
O€ 96 

622 26T *T 
wal LT8 

Lov 661 ‘7 

68S O2T'S 
(000) (000) 
ely 


SpIOduy TezO] 


VOGT “teoq Tepuered 


eotewer 

seqeqs peqtuy 
wopsuty peytuy 
setrqunog [Ty 


eypul 
seyeys peqtuy 
wopsuty peyTuy 
seTiqunog Ty 


Aueuter 
seyeys pe yTuy 
setTiqunoy TTY 


set1qunog 
Ted fou tag 


SnOTIBA 


TS8 
‘g07‘€02 


(F)80e%z 
480¢ ‘B07 


Sue 4T 
JF FAB, 
Tens 


S[eyiojew duyo 


66-6Tz *o°s f*°s°e°u STQTpeUTt 
‘sTeqpueqeu eTqeyedea epnig 


66-96E °o°s f*s°a°u sqzoRIzXe 
ZuyeAp pue sutuuey TRinqen 


687-96 °O°S 
‘eseaeu squege Butuueq ofyeuquids 
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Table 13 

Imports: Logwood and fustic, extract of, s.c. 810 (a) 
Tariff Item 203 
Year Total Imports Unit Value 

ep $ $/1b. 

(000) (000) 

ee lLObeL 
yey, 7h 22 230 
1954 62 18 230 
DD apt uy oie 
1956 72 23 oe ih 
liv bod 72 26 036 
1958 2M 20 sid) 
Wyss) 62 Pap) oo 
1960 LO 16 ra 
1961 33 1A ola 
1962 L9 ZL ATS) 
1963 82 Sh ans 
2. United States 

1953 73 27) 530 
iby 61 18 20 
ey, eal ae), ABB: 
1956 71 a2 032 
LoD / 64 23 36 
195s De 19 “ert 
LOSS 60 23 629 
1960 38 16 Al 
1961 5%) 1A 42 
1962 L6 20 Ak 
1963 81 34 “ris 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 396-99 


Imports: Terra japonica 


Tariff Item 203 


Year 


1953 
1954 
a bs, 
1956 
aE Jew 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


AW ee, 
1954 
LoD 
1956 
1957 
1958 
LID? 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


125 


ambier or cutch, s.c. 8ll (a) 


Total Imports 


by $ 
(000) (000) © 
df, eroval 
243 32 
165 22 
167 Bo 
226 31 
132 16 
194 a4 
220 20 
18h 16 
178 15 
96 9 
au, 23 


2. United Kingdom 


163 
160 
155 


23 
21 
mall 
2h 
lA 
Wy, 
dik 

8 
a) 

6 
13 


Unit 
Value 


Table 14 
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Table 14 
(Cont td) 


Unit 

Year _Toteal Imports aan 
ibe $ $/1Lb. 
(000) (000) 
3, United States 
1953 26 3 oa 
1954 5 iD lig 
1955 11 1 rai 
1956 12 i a 
1957 6 1 hale 
1958 2 % rate 
1959 39 3 208 
1960 4 ul el4 
1961 1 * rats) 
1962 ~ - - 
1963 = = 
G an Fed 
1953—62 - ~ - 
1963 92 9 aaee: 
5 Other British East Indies 

195 3=54 - * : 
1955 2 % 210 
1956 - ~ = 
1957 5 % 209 
1958 26 2 206 
1959 S5 6 07 
1960 92 a 007 
1961 39 3 OUT. 
1962 38 3 208 
1963 — = = 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in sec. 396-99 


Ley 


Table 15 

Imports: Turmeric, s.c. e114, '? 
Tariff Item 203 
Year Total Imports Unit Value 

lb. $ Caley 

(000 ) (000 ) 

Total 
oo 129 lst 13 
1954 TG) 28 ey 
ib bye 166 we) 720 
1956 214 34 pape) 
95> ele) 19 210 
1958 156 1 08 
59 200 ZL S10 
1960 kcal 29 nike) 
1961 207 Sk Bel is: 
1962 267 Ao 18 
1963 334 66 520 
2. United States 

1953 38 6 EL 
1954 in il eee 
1955 21 5 19 
1956 26 h 16 
iS eX 6 10 I 13 
1958 eS is 
1959 ~ - ~ 
1960 2 ce edz: 
1961 2 2 we 
1962 21 6 228 
1963 7 2 025 


Ze 


Table 715 

(Cont td) 

Year Total Imports Unit Value 
isy $ $/1b. 

(000) (000 ) 
ernie 
Do 86 10 ae 
£954: hh Pag eat 
19>) a 2h AEG 
1956 Ly 28 16 
1957 Mey: 16 210 
1958 145 ee 08 
L959 170 18 en 
1960 159 26 216 
1961 142 ee nS 
1962 PANG oF gE 
1963 ee 62 220 
4. Jamaica 
1 Ee) - - - 
1954 6 st REO 
ab ey, 6 a pai 
1956 eS ih 210 
Ais fl 23 2 08 
1958 Mae i O08 
1959 30 Z 08 
1960 - - - 

1961 56 4 o3 
1962 3h 2) pats 
1963 aD 2 ale 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 396-99 


i? 


Table 16 
Imports: Food colourings, s.c. 550(a) 
Tariff Items 90f, 203, 220al and 246 
Duty as 
DaGeot 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ioe $/1b. 
(000) (000) (000) 
etal 
1963 621 364 ooo 282 BOs 2s 10.9 
1964 690 bys oil 265 291,365 Lie 
2. United Kingdom 
1963 36 Pais ates 21 2,846 13,58 
1964 oe. 24 Ad 24 Sina ie fee 
3. United States 
1963 58h Soo eos) Poe | Pi Pe we LSS Ae 
1964 629 363 pays: 235 ADD? 1008 


(a) Prior to 1963 included in s.c. 1839 and 8121; beginning in 1964 
renumbered as s.c. 146-50 


95444—9 


Tariff Items 203b and 203c 


Year 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964 


190 
287 
306 


250 
222 
302 


Total Imports 

Lb 

(000) (000) 

eee 2000 

76 2 hd 

1, 581 2,572 
aby gs. 230 
270 318 
260 363 
L461 786 
669 L070 
53h 970 
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Imports: Acid dyestuffs, S.c. 3911 (2) 


2 a 


Unit 


Value 
lb. 


sles Ns ye 


1.02 
Ine 
1.63 


2. United Kingdom 


TAOLCPEL f 
Duty as 
UsC Or 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Value Collected Value 
$ $ 
(000) 
Z 260 15.0 
* 69 pea iadt 
2 260 LE" 
% 69 aie 


4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


228 
369 
j72 


61h, 
ak 
hee 


bs Switzerland 


2.446 
eee 
2.40 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091; beginning in 1964 renumbered 


as 8.c. 426-05 


171. 


Table 18 
Imports: Azoic dyestuffs, s.c. 3913 (2) 
Tariff Items 203b, 203f and 203c 

Duty as 
pecs, Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ifae $ yy allege $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
lL adtotal 
1962 Mle: h61 ee = =i = 
1963 389 528 1966 % 89 2000 
1964 493 613 Lee 3 1.96 Lie 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 7 12 eS? = 2 4 
1963 23 30 Tees - * J 
1964 16 25 Lao - ~ - 
3. United States 
1962 128 Oe ieee - _ _ 
1963 198 296 1.50 % 89 200 
1964 278 35h te / - - - 
L aGermany, hed. Rep. of 

1962 138 nA! Po2iy - - - 
1963 136 170 Ve - - ~ 


1964, 170 189 hel e, 196 a ae 


5. Switzerland 


1962 at 16 1.49 te x a 
1963 2th 10 .90 = fe “ 
1964 20 31 LAS - _ = 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091 and 8095; beginning in 1964 
renumbered as s.c. 426-08 


9544493 


32 


Imports: Basic dyestuffs, s.c. g915 (a) 


Tariff Items 203b and #203¢ 


Year 


1962 
1963 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
ale 
1964 


1962 
ies 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1964 


Total Imports 


1b. 
(000) 


859 
1,091 
Leos 


(000) 


Too’ 
U,507 
Zee 03 


346 
329 
oe. 


676 
(ee 
Paley 


4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


305 
SOL 
816 


85 
83 
87 


89 
ol 
8h 


Vai Dutiable 

Value Value 

$/lb. $ 
(000 ) 

Liigotal 

nye, 3 

1.66 7 

1.69 it 


2. United Kingdom 


1.50 - 


3. United States 
Zoot 


S 
92 fe 
2.03 iat 


Table 19 
Duty as 
D.C. OF 
Duty Dutiable 
Collected Value 
$ 
485 15 
1,548 Lee 
raphe, 18.6 
185 1 eu 
Leek Lie 
earls 18.6 
85 73 
186 da faee 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091; beginning in 1964 renumbered 


ag eee 26-10 


oe 


Imports: Chrome dyestuffs, s,C. g917(a) 
Tariff Items 203a, 203b and 203c 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
1b iMep @ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1962 357 350 098 o 
1963 BY) 312 73 ws 
1964, 371 367 avi es 


2, United Kingdom 


1962 33 37 ay Jae = 
1963 49 42 286 i 
1964, 57 D2 092 = 


by United States 


1962 Th, 9h, 1.26 r 
1963 70 68 098 -- 
1964, 102 103 1Z01 ~ 


Le Germany, Fed, Rep, of 


1962 3 D3 1,00 = 
1963 65 60 o91 “ 
1964, 109 Ibo ae 092 fa 


5. owitzerland 


1962 9 2 1,00 ~ 
1963 i201 108 289 2 
1964, 70 70 1,00 - 


Duty 


Collected 
eee 


4 


68 


Table 20 


Duty as 
jerdeys cope 
Dutiable 
Value 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c, S091 and 8104; beginning in 1964 


renumbered as s,c, 426-15 


134 


Table 21 
Imports: Direct and developed dyestuffs, s.c, g919'a) 
Tariff Item 203b and 203c 
Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b, $/71b,. § > 
(000) (000) (000) 
LL, Lotal 
1962 Loe 2,418 LAL - = as 
1963 y Dea bra Ayace LAL ay 113 1520 
1964 Ap eee, 2,926 1.46 3 1,86 19 ae 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 21> A he) Lg00 - = ~ 
1963 21k 248 py fl - ~ - 
196k, Bhd, 253: ees 2 3 = 
3. United States 
1962 579 1,057 1963 = wi af 
1963 630 plea) 1.78 af Iai! 15 eu 
1964, 768 BAS ie Pe belts aF 212 19.9 
Germany, Fed, Re of 
1962 289 329 1,14 - = = 
1963 350 413 Leek = = a 
1964, 330 418 125 a 145 Li] oe 
5, italy 
1962 173 LG Ok - = = 
1963 106 71 667 = - ~ 
1964 104 66 63 = . oe 


6, Switzerland 


1962 268 550 2405 = = 
1963 Ble 616 1.96 - - = 
1964 300 613 20k o _ = 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091; beginning in 1964 renumbered 
as Se Ce 426-20 


Imports: 


Dispersed (acetate 


135 


Tariff Items 203b and 203c 


Year 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964 


Total Imports 


1b. 
(000) 


637 
618 


76k, 


$ 
(000 ) 


1,459 
1,473 
oe, 


50 
62 
oe, 


1,048 
987 
1.17) 


4, Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


280 
326 
320 


(ee 
Fh 
143 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

$/1b. $ 
(000) 

i sO DEL 

eee? 4 

es09 2 

eee h 


2. United Kingdom 


2.08 
Don 
dipeye: 


dvesturis, S.C,nove. 


—_= 


-— 


2 


3. United States 


Fagg cn 
ap 28) 
eee 


pig 


5. Owitzerland 


2.04 
Cook 
2.48 


(a) 


Duty 
Collected 


800 
336 


Table 22 


Duty as 
pLGraoL 
Dutiable 
Value 


PA 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091; beginning in 1964 renumbered 


as s.c, 426-21 


136 


Imports: Sulphur dyestuffs, s.c, 8923(2) 


Tariff Items 203b and 203c 


Year Total Imports 
lier 5 
(000) (000) 
1962 936 pon 
1963 886 435 
1964, 839 461 
1962 LO 6 
1963 20 Wy 
1964, 5) 4 
1962 788 2140 
1963 ses) ug ss 
196) L188 ah 


LL, Germany, Fed, Rep, of . 


1962 76 63 
1963 206 21), 
1964 249 295 
1962 15 5 
1963 26 8 
1964 15 Ly, 
1962 5 2 
1963 11 2 
1964, 10 ti 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
3/7 1b. 
(000) 
Be Lota 
236 = 
AD aa 
Ros) e 


2, United Kingdom 


058 
o(e 
087 


36 United States 


83 
1,03 
mbeals 


5, Netherlands 


03h 
032 
30 


6, Poland 


031 
19 
19 


Table 23 


Duty as 
DeGeuon 
Duty Dutiable 


Collected Value 
rn Prat lal 


280 16.8 
2,5 17.1 
35 Ly.6 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c, 80913; beginning in 1964 renumbered 


as sec. 426-25 


ibs 


Imports: Vat dyestuffs, including indigo, s.c. g925(a) 


Teriide hems 202.) 2<0s0.and 205¢ 


Year 

to. 

(000) 
1962 665 
1963 53k 
1964 L485 
1962 27 
1963 33 
1964 53 
1962 07 
1963 343 
1964 194 
1962 bly 
1963 SH 
1964 178 
1962 LG 
1963 31 
1964 38 


Tobaletimports 


(000 ) 


1,401 
1,317 
ibyeine 


100 
15? 
209 


687 
7hO 
423 


ALA 
260 
496 


134 
102 
128 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Value Value Collected 
B/lb. $ 
(000 ) 

ee Tova. 
Pape hale HUG, Pay Os: 
Zolky 1 247 
PRG AS) 1h Ashe 
2. United Kingdom 
2 e T2 [> eH 
hee — Gay 
3.96 = - 
3. United States 
1.69 10 fog NG 
lps ME 247 
2018 13 2306 


JP mCCrmany waved vekeDe. OL 


26(0 
2.68 
Zul? 


‘an | 
1 


76 


Ne Switzerland 


Table 24 


Duty as 

shee Leys 

Dutiable 
Value 


aly oe. 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091 and 8106; beginning in 1964 
renumbered as s.c. 426-30 


95444—10 
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Imports: Oil, spirit and wax dyestuffs, s.c. ago7 (a) 


Tariff Items 203a, 203b and 203c 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
Lbs $/lb. 
(000) (000 ) (000 ) 
Ne Ola 
1962 LLs 649 te) af 
1963 396 569 1.44 aby, 
1964 pee 876 aren 80 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 268 258 96 
1963 221 218 ae)P _ 
1964 PAK 239 eye = 
jy URLLEO! DUALES 
1962 ik} 322 Oe 23 36 
1963 150 sual 2,08 ey 
1964 Page Dil PENG 80 
Powoermany Wrecnm ep, OF 
1962 18 38 Pan ey uf 
1963 9 28 826 
1964 18 30 1.68 = 
5. Switzerland 
1962 6 20 ae 
1963 2 9 2.80 _ 
1964 3 the bee - 


Duty 


Collected 


bas 
3,042 
13,980 


Table 25 


Duty as 
aceon 

Dutiable 
Value 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091 and 8104; beginning in 1964 


renumbered as s.c. 


4.26-L0 


ay 


Table 26 
Imports: Food, drug’ and cosmetic: dyesturtis,is.c, gg29(a) 
Tariff Items 203b and. 203c 
Duty as 
pec .On 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $/lb. § § 
(000) (000) (000) 
L,ofotal 
1962 168 LOS Ae 3 SUNS Lo 
1963 146 412 pags 2) LL6 16.4 
1964 167 Sib) peek. a 826 19.6 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 143 tie leat 7ey E- Bs = 
1963 Ah es oe - & fd 
1964, 3h 1D ee: = = 4 
3. United States 
1962 ces Comes AD of 5 a1) Loe 
1963 72 503 Biel 2 h19 Anya 
1964 16 268 Sous Po ie 826 19.6 
ip. Germanys (ea. Ihep.. OF 
1962 In 6 eS - = st 
1963 Hl 2 1.75 = - = 
1964 2 L 1.87 - - = 
5. Netherlands 
1962 tj mi 104 ~ - 
1963 5 g i267 = a ia 
1964, 14 2h 7) = = 2 


6. Switzerland 


1962 * * 1.69 = = > 
1963 4 4 ioe = = * 
1964 a Z 1.94 Bs 2 om 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091; beginning in 1964 renumbered 
as s.c. 426-45 


95444—103 
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Imports: Organic optical brighteners, s.c. 8931 2) 


Tariff Items 203b and 203c 


Unit Dutiable Duty 

Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 

1b. $ $/lb. $ 

(000) (000 ) (000) 

1. Total 

1962 760 1,148 LipRsn 2 386 
1963 1,156 1,246 1508 iM} 1,802 
1964, 881 1,280 1.45 yy sysoyiee 


2. United Kingdom 


1962 Al D9 1.44 = - 
1963 oy 51 AG Fr = 
1964 1,0 50 1.26 - ~ 


3. United States 


1962 429 542 1.26 i 216 
1963 720 7h) 1,04 2) Whe 
1964 D7h, 788 a ee 18 3,432 


4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


1962 96 ol) 1s ~ ~ 
1963 263 255 97 ie 10,860 
1964 125 fhe" spore, = m= 


5. owitzerland 


1962 189 geal 2.07 1 170 
1963 136 196 1.43 = = 
1964 142 205 1.45 * 79 


Table 27 


Duty as 
p.en of 
Dutiable 
_Value 


19.8 


aby Py, 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8091; beginning in 1964 renumbered 


as s.c. 426-69 


141 


Table 28 
Imports: ! i Dyesturfis, n.oip.,is.c. 89 gf) 
Tariff Items <O3b, 203c, 203g and 711 
Duty as 
Dac. Or, 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
leelerad: 
1962 836 84,7 Oe 65 0 De 1560 
1963 107 668 yb) oe 3550 ibe 
1964 94,3 ni ES ee 56 ‘Usiee ome 
2. United kingdom 
1962 62 ahi a! 1379 14 2513 1533 
1963 a5 Al 1365 4 603 Lae 
196 9 93 £99 5 696 14.9 
3. United States 
1962 64,7 4,73 Ps ie) 6,553 53 
1963 579 43h, st5 2 2,056 8.8 
1964 656 800 1.22 hy, 5 953 1286 
. German Fed. Rep. of 
1962 70 136 nos 4 7h5 20a! 
1963 60 110 1.6 2, 638 212 
1964 DER. peak tee ie: 3 BPA) LORS 
5. OWwitzerland 
1962 L6 115 2.50 a 292 20.6 
1963 28 ffs 2350 sh 283 198 
1964 L6 110 2350 ch 238 Tere 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8036, 8091 and 8415; beginning in 
1964 renumbered as s.c. 426-99, which also includes part of 
former s.c. 8900 and tlariff items 203e and 203f 


1h2 


Table 29 


Imports: Textile pigments (except spin dyeing colours) .aic. 391,962) 


"ariff Item 203d 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
1b $/Lb. 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1962 i Mis C23 oe Z 
1963 Fea Tie 1,440 Pas ie 4 
1964 2168 opm 9) D2 A 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 i. 2 Pag ss ¥ - 
1963 8 7 281 2 
1964, 9 2 p60 Be 
3. United States 
1962 1,442 (jer iui Z 
1963 NO ee, cee: sop 2 
1964 1,651 (as) 46 4 
i Lerman Meonne py Of; 
1962 Pe, aly eis = 
1963 611 AL She i 
1964 95 316 64, s 
5. Switzerland 
1962 6 A Pig ~ 
1963 f 8 Tee = 
1964 f Le ele a 


Duty 
Collected 
$ 


365 
ote 


365 
Ah2 


Duty as 
Ure. on 
Dutiable 


Value 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8415; beginning in 1964 renumbered 


as s.c. 427-h9 


143 


Table 30 
Imports: Indigo, indigo paste and extract of, s.c, 3106(4) 
Tariff Item 203 

Duty as 

Dace. OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ie $ $/lb. S 
(C00) (000) (000) 
LESTCtaL 
joie 196 143 73 - - = 
1954 71 5h ai ip. e bee 
ii ee i975 148 76 = i 
1956 Loe LO 83 = = a 
Loe. 42 56 78 a! A As 
1958 - = a a = 5 
1k y) : 2 eO2 2 457 20.0 
1960 Z 3 i.e = be = 
1961 2 3 Samo - _ ~ 
2. United Kingdom 
tw 194 a Pat i: - = e 
1954 #46) oi) ae ~ oa - 
SB ow) Ui, 17 Ai{e = * 
1956 alae 109 a2 = a = 
Loo] yas 56 oS = i = 
1958-61 - - = = = 
3. United States 

dine Ase if wh 256 oe = = 
1954 ue uh .69 = = AY 
1955 Z af ee 4 = = 
1956 al i ed ts es us 
She ait % % o92 ~ = ~ 
1958 = = = = 3 ae 
NE ee) 3 m 2 2 457 20.0 
1960 2 3 Lee ~ a ¥ 
1961 : Ss 13 ~ ~ ~ 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8925 


14h 
Table 3u 


Imports: Aniline and coal tar dyes, adapted for dyeing, in bulk (a) 
or packages of not less than one pound weight, s.c. gog1 ** 


Tariff Items 203b and 203c 


Year Total Imports Unit Value 
LD $ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 
AealotvaL 
1953 4,742 emae 103 
1954 Sloe sypseat ae 
1955 6,002 7,968 1333 
1956 De (ou 7,679 le ys. 
195% 5,861 7,641 |B 18) 
1958 5,917 8,003 1.35 
1959 6,454 8,348 ilgeae 
1960 6,860 3,62) 1.26 
1961 8,116 LO 5710 13k 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 641 815 Ley 
1954 v5 841 dee: 
1955 976 1,034, 1.06 
1956 db LOZ ot) E305 
1957 Liesl sp) Jiksa BB 1.06 
1958 1,035 15 Lae 
iby aehs BEA TESS bE) EEE 
1960 Sanh phan Pies 
1961 dy yrs: Lee 
3. United States 
1753 aye 4 yl2h Lee 
195), 3, 541 ool 1.16 
1D Bee 44982 ie 
1956 3,458 4,649 1.34 
1957 eee L646 1.30 
1958 35457 1,666 1.35 
1959 3,592 1438 ian 
1960 3,050 Ube ew 1.20 
1961 by 503 oe ee 


15 


Table 31 
(Cont'd) 

Year Total Imports «Unit Value 

Lb. $ $/1b. 

(000 ) (000 ) 

4. Switzerland 

oe 475 1,074 2.26 
Lg5u bie T9126 Zee 
1955 690 1,346 195 
1956 621 1,208 oe 
1951 Dal, 1,136 190 
1958 693 1,297 87 
AS) (19 igs Eras these) 
1960 76h tay hey AS 
1961 2001 1,867 167. 

5. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
EES 129 Ss. Le 
Ie 302 BLo 1.06 
ee 328 378 15 
1956 Ben. 369 Beeb: 
tried! PS 509 ih ly/ 
1958 pS) 62h 1235 
Ue ey, 673 948 ea 
1960 822 1,043 eee 
1961 910 1,346 1.48 

6. France 

1950 64, 106 1.64 
ab Dil. 90 os 
1955 125 158 LEA ANS) 
1956 174 B53 1.46 
157 129 Aa fe Tee, 
1958 167 57 aoe 
Bho hey) 186 163 88 
1960 216 219 g202 
1961 213 242 ey 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in various statistical classes 


Bie 


Table 32 
Imports: Aniline and coal tar dyes, n.O.p., S.c. go92(4) 
Tariff Item 246 

Duty as 

Ds. OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value _Value Collected Value 
shee $ e/ 3b: $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
i crotal 
1953 ih io Le Le 125 Pay Se Pe liga 
iyo s at 90 Zoo 89 15,495 a ae, 
BED 5 h2 76 ok 72 12,680 ts: 
1956 AL be Ai a 27 17,246 ieee 
bt OY ei? Add 3.60 261 45,513 ioe 
1958 96 346 S76oL 336 58,670 17.4 
i ey) 3 9 PA 3S, 9 1,583 eet 
1960 % aah 475.07 1h Psle 175) 
1961 * aly. ey ete 15 a9 (13 17.5 
2. United Kingdom 
EDeS 8 9 47-05 9 1.0m Liae5 
1954 - - : a as ° 
A = 4 - - = - 
1956 Ps 2 Lh a 309 1265 
Uy Mi 1 2 Lee 2, OD. Ie 
1958 2 4 ene A A457 ae 
1959 3 Hh. Pp ui 104 1235 
1960-61 ~ - ~ = = S 
3, United States 

1953 L102 114 SERA 112 195294 i> 
1954 3h 86 Pele? 8h 14,690 Liao 
Navel: 36 70 95 66 1 o38 MO 
1956 LO 108 Zale eal 16,937 172) 
Lol ak aoe We (9D Zol sary gk Life 
1958 68 314 464 305 oye eS, 
ib ey 1 8 12.06 8 456 a735 
1960 % de Lipo 1h pete Nay Pes, 


196) % By Bedelh > Ayal Teo 


147 


Table 32 
(Cont 'd) 
Duty as 
Decenou 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $/lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
LX. Germany, Fed. Rep, of 
1953-56 - - = = = = 
Uhr ls dt) 5 D 1.06 ,, 893 Bg 
1958 * A 5505 1 187 bi oes) 
iby, “ a 1.05 “ oe 20 
1960-61 - - = = me i: 
2+ Denmark 
a Se 4 4 1-89) 4 (ij ie 
1954 > d Ua of) 2 805 17.3 
Nay 8, 6 7 Lee i ia Lies 
1956 - ~ - = Ae a 
Lig 8 ae iy; 16 96 16 Fags) OH Lie 
1958 23 22 Je Ags Brey Ty gas 
1959-61 - = - - ~ 
6. Switzerland 
1953=56 = - = Ls » i 
195 x * ete * 87 Lee 
1208 2 5 2.09 5 850 Uys 
1959-61 - - = i = a 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8941, 8945, 8947 and 8959 


148 


Table 33 


Imports: Pigments, colour lakes and LOners .il.0, Dea eoses 3959 (a) 
Tariff Items 220a(i), 2453.246, 2)6d)and 711 


Duty as 
Dicegou 
Unaew Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ils, § $/lb. § $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
oe le Sek 
1962 2,695 1s 42 1,059 193,884 18.3 
1963 Hh wy ay2te O90 ~ 60 971 LT ge 1832 
1964 eer ke 1,896 fs) itaeiet 289,42) Tea 
2. Unitedi hinedon 
1962 g2 L7 57 le 5,178 1288 
1963 8h eis) le he sab Se erite, 12 
1964 307 59 19 58 6,935 1200 
3. United States 
1962 ERS teks) LOTS aS 994 185,060 18.6 
1963 HE) 1, O18 68 903 167,857 1826 
1964 Deg ee «58 1,466 PEGASO 18.6 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1962 18 15 ees 1h exeg ti is eas: 
1963 De: Ze 4.0 oe Suey 1650 
1964, 18 oy re ys 30 Diet 3 
5. Switzerland 
1962 - _ - _ — == 
1963 * a L2H ids 100 eye)! 
1964, ae LS Lae 15 Aas 18.6 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8092, 8189, 8201 and 8415; 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 427-99 


149 


Table 34 
Imports: Lithopone, s.c. 8 ne 
Tariff Item 2/2 

Duty as 

Dec, roL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
toe $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1 bora 
1953 6,697 L/D sO. aot 2, 102 1295 
195k 5 083 350 Oy, 236 29,467 1235 
1955 3,789 265 .07 196 2h 59 12.5 
1956 Haxgsiy Al 318 08 189 2oeO2 25 
iby 2 Oe 2 bead 207 AS 15,438 1235 
1958 2,483 180 Aes 94 Lies 1S 
1959 1,959 138 .07 7h 9,263 12.5 
1960 aioe? EZ Coy. 66 85295 iZa5 
1961 Lig? oat 507 59 7, T2AD 
1962 1,468 120 08 79 105079 es 
1963 781 59 08 Lg 6,009 te 5 
1964 7078 81 Avs; 60 (is 12.1 
2. United Kingdom 
193 Pap seo as 137 06 = = . 
1954 1,802 Uy -06 - ~ ~ 
Ui Jaye, 1,097 70 .06 = 
1956 ZO. 159 08 - - -_ 
TOS 7 1067 Th AGW - - - 
1958 ARAM gh 86 e077 - - - 
1B SS 94,6 6h, SO - = - 
1960 790 DD 9 - ~ ~ 
1961 425 32 08 - ~ - 
1962 503 je 08 - - - 
1963 139 qa: .08 ~ - - 
1964 250 21 O09 an me rad 
3. United States 

1953 ee oa | Shs) 08 32h 40, 548 eco 
1954 PA oor Zan ® BOY 209 265151 ees 
2955 1,988 15 O08 paws 18,843 26) 
1956 ioo2 ney, 08 127 5,629 Ie 
1 97/0 SO 08 80 9,982 12,5 
lag pere. 649 56 209 56 7,039 IPAS 
1959 388 36 “Oe 36 AyhAl ae 
1960 245 21 ~08 21 Pappeiet ts ee 
1961 293 26 ~O9 26 Bien 1 Ale 
1962 167 23 cL Pe 3,166 1335 
1963 206 19 ~O9 19 2,300 Des 


1964, 136 23 - LO LS 1,625 12.4 
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Table 34 

(Cont td) 

Duty as 

Decor oL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year __ Total Imports Value Value ColTecteq )iavaluec 

1b. $ $/1b. $ § 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
L. Germany, Fed. Rep. (or 
Ik ee: PO ‘i 06 te ea Lae 
1954 37h Ae 06 22 25106 Igo 
1955 71 32 BO 32 ip Oe 12.5 
1956 fab 49 Ut 9 6,136 L222 
1957 1,78 31 06 31 3,877 12.5 
By 498 3h 207 3h 4285 aes 
Whe by} ety 28 207 28 3 48h 1285 
1960 63 o 205 3 395 lee? 
1961 479 cE 06 Bil 1,365 1235 
1962 35 2 06 2 250 1265 
1963 81 5 206 5 638 1239 
1964 237 16 .07 16 1,888 11.5 
5. Netherlands 

bee. re) 2 ~05 5 631 Teed 
1954 85 5 06 5 600 Lees 
L7DD OAS Lt «05 Ae AB RESS bat 
1956 182 sie 06 aah 1ae3 Tee 
it sey) iis 10 .06 10 Lae Lee 
1958 66 5) 205 2) Aly Janae 
ee, 206 ay Avs ites 1,338 ie 
1960 666 Ll .06 jeglh yy ee RAS 
1961 G2 PAL 06 au 2,636 Lek 
1962 763 5h £07 5h 6,663 awh 
1963 304 aL <Olh 2. 2,624 be 
1964 Lok 30 207 30 Bee ely 


(a) Prior to 1962 was s.c, 8186; beginning in 1964 renumbered as 
s.c. 427-62 


La: 


Table 35 
Imports: Titanium dioxide, extended, s.c. 895 (a) 
Tariff Item 242 
Duty as 
Dace col 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year _ Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ular $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) | 
leetotal 
1962 Al, OL7 2y30) oO ee Al 293 ,866 1260 
1963 18,638 1,786 216 1,786 22d senk Leh 
1964 20,387 2,000 -LO 1,996 249 ,h69 2D 
2. United States 
1962-24, 647 2,355 .10 2,351 293,866 1255 
1963 18,638 NP Asio ppl) 1,786 Led geek ieee 
1964 20,887 2, 000 -1O0 1,996 2149 ,4.69 Leo 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c, 8181; beginning in 1964 renumbered 
as s.c. 42/-/2 


oe 


Table 36 
Imports: Orange and yellow pigments, s.c. 8 1 (a) 
Tariff Items 246, 246d and 247 
Duty as 
jepResy cone 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ile $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
Ive Oba 
1962 827 861 1.Ou 700 1225020 t7ee 
1963 1,078 del LO ib O3 eou 150s Lee 
1964 1,056 hoists 98 760 SS Ses, 17.6 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 76 92 La 69 Sp 72 be] 
1963 78 146 1.26 89 Lipa? Lee 
1964 56 95 yas pe 6,536 12.6 
3, United States 
1962 689 fou. 1.06 597 Ove i Lea 
1963 87h 896 1.03 107 eae3 ie 52 
1964 971 892 oe 661 MS po re 1650 
i GCeTmamy eed, Rep Ol 
1962 eee 18 2.85 15 24592 eS 
1963 (5 45 ee aE ( een0 VSD 
196k 16 oT 1.76 26 1. 606 Wray 
5. Owitzerland 
1962 v 2 3 2 288 7 sO 
1963 Ly lel Zo tbh Z Se, os! 
1964, o sey ee Te Ee yadh BE 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8092, 8189 and 8213; beginning in 
1964 renumbered as s.c. 427-09 
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Table 37 
Imports: Blue and green pigments, s.c. 39,5 (a) 
Tariff Items 240, 246 246d and 247 
Duty as 
prcwoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total timports Value Value Collected Value 
ee $ $/lb. § 
(000) (000) (000) 
Pe hou 
1962 lees 1,876 ao 1,636 276,485 16.9 
1963 ey as A507k 095 Pat Gre: 302,638 Lose 
1964 1,932 2 Ole OL 1,648 2, Oe 16e% 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 669 298 Alias: 214 20,5129 12D 
1963 637 307/ Seis) eo Sie re 1S 
1964 603 382 or 296 Mb fs) Lae 
3. United States 
1962 LOok 1,426 i.8 i Ae 228,867 Le 
1963 ee Jeger) ayes oe 237,886 Leo 
1964 Te giclee 1,448 Nae) 1,186 209 , 369 ey) 
Jy fustraiia 
1962 146 Do sou @) big 7 OE ie 
1963 PALE is 0 76 OOD eae 
1964 150 5h 36 54 6,733 ieee: 
5. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1962 3 3D He, 33 5,808 DEF nse. 
1963 AL ee e393 56 9,786 Aig (pee 
1964 25 36 ee Sys Datu Hype: 
6. Switzerland 
1962 13 31 2 25 4,366 Lies 
1963 16 37 De, 32 5,528 tire: 
1964 4p 35 AO? 28 Np joey iat 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8092, 8189, 8192 and 8213; 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 427-28 
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Table 36 
Imports: Red and maroon pigments, s.c. sgy76@) 
Tariff Items 246, 246d and 247 
Duty as 
Deca On 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lb: § $ Ab. § § 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
1962 VMs) 1, (20 aoe 1,444 CoO AIG Ves 
1963 869 22139 2elo Lee 301 1.67 Les 
1964 7Th9 2,068 ATG 1,609 280,570 Viee 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 93 139 1250 106 13,424 aes 
1963 93 143 15k 108 13,677 Iai 
1964 7h Loo L;8i 80 LO O97 12% 


3. United States 


1962 570 1,480 2.60 1, Qh 220,483 ae ey 
1963 700 1,903 S272 Lise 273, 68h 1759 
196 601 1,857 3.09 1,464 259,113 uy br 


L. Germany, Fed, Rep. of 


1962 94 82 ey, 78 Lar a Liheo 

1963 48 65 1.33 5h 9,451 17.6 

1964 58 59 dO 50 8,730 lice 
5. Switzerland 

1962 a: 2 Le{2 il 151 19.5 

1963 4 9 eg Sl 6 996 Lee 

1964 8 Cry e: 5 918 Ly ci 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8092, 8189 and 8213; beginning in 
1964 renumbered as s.c. 427-39 


ID 


Table 39 
Imports: | Ultramarine blueysdry or inypulp,'s.c, 81924) 
Tariff Item 240 
Duty as 
oec, OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
EBs $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
oe otal 
1953 ipo 153 ye 79 7,896 10.0 
1954 691 146 ae) 60 eer LOO 
tiv Ay) 805 Lb e19 68 6,847 1830) 
1956 486 10 C23 5 Oe eae L069 
Need 410 92 22 Al ig, Oow LOO 
1958 A7L shoe Aas oe) 35536 10.0 
ihe EY 535 116 t22 LO a ,97S LOO 
1960 412 86 eal 30 OL LO ¢2 
1961 4h'7 108 cel 38 3,856 L032 
2, United Kingdom 
1953 38h (5; ey) ~ - ~ 
1954 457 8h als _ ~ ~ 
1955 L67 82 a6 = = = 
1956 293 56 sy - - ~ 
1957 a5 50 aay ~ ~ ~ 
1958 BoD 67 520 ~ ~ ~ 
>? 388 Th Pe] - - - 
1960 27h 52 19 ~ - - 
1961 300 67 Pye ili Li L2¢5 
3, United States 
We) 338 80 eat} no isoor 10.0 
1954 229 60 720 59 5693S 1030 
1955 291 69 Py hh 67 G7655 ig.0 
1956 194 5h 225 52 Die £O50 
957 Lok 42 ed 40 1,029 10 30 
1955 ish, 38 AGS ay: 3,009 10.0 
thebey 142 LO 228 38 3,849 OO 
1960 138 3h Aas 30 5,05) 1a 
1961 Wag; ral ny 33 37 Sais Lea Ry h 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8945 
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Table 40 


Imports: Luminescent, fluorescent or phosphorescent agents for 
Cubehacy pe evyeAlspre Seer, £5) a 


Tariff Items 208p, 246, 246e, 220a(i) and 220d 


Duty as 
DeCeeOL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Nie $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
ie LOtak 
1962 Bye. ey Baie Dalen AGIA 10,9) 9.8 
1963 is wh 1 heck Seo SES SIE 135229 Side: 
1964 491 oly aes0 ay isy: 76,236 D ele 
2e United States 
1962 Die Lda Behe Lion 112,885 ee. 
1963 ey pias Doou oe? he Goee gos 
1964, L490 1,0L6 3.30 1,458 (Ose 30 Dee 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8189, 8378, 8415 and 8437; 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 427-92 


ay 


Imports: Fluorescent coating or powder, s.c. 8437\*) 


Tariff Items 220a(i) and 220d 


Year 


72 
1954 
ive, 
1956 
1957 
1958 
oD? 
1960 
1961 


1992 
1954 
ay Be, 
1956 
Dt 
1958 
727 
1960 
1961 


Total Imports 


$ 
(000 ) 


Table 41 
Duty as 
pace of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Value Value Collected Value 
$/lb. $ $ 
(000 ) 
J oe LObaL 
| Fie a 313 175085 5.6 
Lane 337 17,965 5.3 
Mp hae 390 20 pee Dab 
ed, Dom 28 ,383 Das 
3.88 422 24,408 Ses) 
4.29 L48 Pl 136 eh 
4.O4 582 WT eeoL Spld 
ee 821 shee’ Es 
B29 892 102,869 aS: 
. United States 
rea ak eile Je stte Dist 
4 AT B31 175965 Deo 
[Pypdta ¢ 390 eso Le Die 
509 oi | Bae, Die 2 
328k 422 24,408 otts) 
ine 4h'7 24,085 yale 
4 .O4 581 47,170 Se. 
Sie 821 O75 01. LES 
See? 892 102,869 eit 5 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8957 


L458 


Table 42 
Imports: Blueing, laundry, s.c, 3 (a) 
Tariff Iten 246 
Duty as 
Decenos 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Tota L ~nporss Value Collected Value 
(000) (000 ) 
Le 1OtaL 
1953 15 15 7,008 Leo 
1954 10 10 1765 Live 
1955 a # lappa ea eo 
1956 29 29 3,958 13e9 
Lo57 89 89 12,663 lise 
1958 Mee Vidi 10,592 L3et 
Lee! 50 50 6,939 Vg es: 
1960 63 63 9,107 LAeo 
1961 67 67 2 PS PANE 14.9 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 ‘ = 10 1.9 
1954 = - = = 
1955 ye = “a - 
1956 2B} ou ao ty eas 
1957 ate) 59 7,412 1235 
1958 58 58 7,289 2.5 
1959 37 ei 4,683 1235 
1960 38 38 4,789 12.5 
1961 47 47 5,869 1 Pe s. 
3, United States 

1953 15 15 2,591 ge i 
1954 10 36 Ls "765 Lien 
1955 7 7 as Zr): eS 
1956 8 8 1, 384 ahs 
1957 30 30 Sree! L755 
1958 19 19 SiS AB ES 
1959 13 13 2,256 17.6 
1960 25 25 PAB AY! 17.6 
1961 20 20 Sry Alay: L766 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8249 "Household chemicals 
specialties, n.o.p." 


59 
Table 43 


Imports: Oxides, fireproofs, rough stuff, fillers and colours, 
10 ee g189(a) 


Taple Items DiG land 246abes 


Duty as 
DeCe OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
1953)! 10,516 3,869 237 3,740 633 ,206 16.9 
1954 8,887 3,238 36 3,143 530,225 16.9 
a95> 11414 3 5832 3h 35593 626,174 lio 
1956 12,47h 3,601 229 SCUy 568,820 bay ee 
Vee R052 oe 2 3,183 937 5340 TO.9 
TY jefe 9,845 Osel2 034 3,170 $35,316 16.9 
1959 12,205 4,283 “02 3,966 bie, o5 dks) 
1960 9,816 i Ooms aL 35130 627,902 16.8 
1961 9,807 4,299 ody 3,939 668,343 17 Ap 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 1,082 1,29 4,0 427 53,368 12.5 
1954 1,063 4,01 wo 397 LO eu Tons 
1955 iseL LOL sag LOL 50,255 L245 
1956 Lye D te so, 360 45,041 egies 
i 1,308 Shes 230 Sys 48,937 se) 
1958 Pols 39k 325 389 48,590 ae 
be Fey 1,804 ay) ps) LO] 544685 Teed 
1960 lie) 8 Lok Aas | 426 93 ,2k5 cy eye: 


eeu 1,235 487 ne) 433 54362 Vas 


Year 


iy 89. 
a ia! 
ooo 
1956 
1957 
1955 
1937 
1960 
1961 


My Oe: 
1954 
L725 
1956 
IE, 
LDS 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Total Imports 


$ 
(000) 


3,359 
Sey 
3,383 
3,091 
2,807 
2,786 
3439 
3,328 
gong 


4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
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Unit 
Value 
$/1b. 


Dutiable 


Value 


$ 
(000 ) 


3. United States 


3,232 
2,650 
Buy, 
2,855 
2,638 
2,590 
314k 
3,052 
3,172 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


565,588 
1,63 747 
550,660 
499,36 (0 
1,61, 670 
ye vy le 7) 
550,368 
530,708 
555,00) 


7,318 
9,780 
12,856 
15,569 
15,246 
16,000 
31,065 
19,829 
35, 92k 


Table 43 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
DeCe OL 
Dutiable 
Value __ 


A i, 
ofgres 
Se, 
Leo 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
17.4 
liso 


Lee 
tea 
L722 
Leo 
Aes 
mE io: 
Like 
1/s0 
Lee 


(a) Beginnineg.in, 1962 included in s.c. S199, S941. 6945,.0947,, 0704, 
8959, Gilp,eo71(7 andgcjeg 
(b) Tariff Item 246d is included to June 1961 only 


ne: 


Table 4h 


(a) 


Imports: _Ochres, ochrey earths, siennas and wabers, s.c, 8201 


Tariff Item 245 


Duty as 
DC aOT 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
pea _ Total Imports Value Walnemge) Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
er OtaL 
Bee! 2y3h2 ie 03 al 8,380 A 
ee eelO5 61 -O3 61 7,246 ays: 
1955 1,971 66 .03 66 7,921 120 
1956 204K ot ~O4 ou eg ley, RS 
Med, Leo. (s OL WD 9,080 esas 
1958 1200 58 See 58 1302) eee 
1959 1,665 79 £05 78 9,647 ieee 
1960 lee 30 63 Op o- (esis Lee 
1961 dey eg9 65 «85 65 7,726 oso 
2. United Kingdom 
aS ao) 7 203 i 507 pow 
DH. Zi) 6 B06: 6 288 5.0 
iby be, 17a 4 ~02 4 209 2, 
1956 G1 5 203 3 Le D3 
et. Beg 4 03 4 Lee DO 
1956 5h 2 OL, - Le oo 
iS ey, 58 2 2 OL 2 102 pao 
1960 60 es OL a FS Sle 
1961 95 4 O4 4 203 220 
3. United States 
153 25025 63 -03 63 7,8h2 12.5 
1954 1,894 56 03 56 eae! Hee 
1955 Ges) 61 203 61 (Res tee 
1956 A ge. 87 O4 87 LO s33'7 bey 
ee oi Lyo2 65 ~O4 65 8,097 te 
1958 1,254 DD OL a 6,851 1s ap: 
1959 1,567 76 £05 75 9,373 12.5 
1960 gy 60 05 60 (ents Pee 
1961 dBASE 3s 60 205 60 yoe3 i260 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8959 


95444—11 
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Table 45 


(a) 


Imports: Ceramic, enamelli and glass paints, s.c. 8 


Tariff Items 220a(i), 246, 246b, 246c, 247, 249, 251 and 711 


Duty as 
Deceno. 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ 
(000) (000) 
te Ova. 
1962 1,365 788 167,285 Zhise 
1963 1,648 974 192,855 19.8 
1964 1,73 Le los 214,695 18.6 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 213 47 8,077 tfiee 
1963 304 49 6,407 oe 
1964 291 87 9,881 bul DPSS | 
3. United States 
1962 1,450 (ie EO tay Pad Mico 
1963 1,336 916 184,819 20:2 
1964 1,489 1,062 2045190 1962 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 7301, 8189, 8213, 8215, 8216 
and 8415; beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 428-33 
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Table 46 


Imports: Stains and oxides, valued at not less than 20 cents per 
pound, for use as colouring constituents in the manufacture 
of vitreous enamels and pottery glazes; finely divided 
metals or compounds of metals, whether dry or suspended or 
dissolved in a liquid, for the manufacture of glassware and of 


tableware of china, porcelain or semi-porcelain, s.c. g215(a) 
Tariff Items 246b and 246c 


Duty as 
Dec. wn 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
163 $ $/lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ie seal 
L953 387 iow | 92 40 8,030 20.0 
1954 opue Si. 1.00 BD Tye 20.0 
Ly55 364 368 TOL 56 Ley 20.0 
1956 373 386 Edd Og 63 Les 50d 20.0 
L954 352 342 oo7T 48 rhe oye) 20.0 
1958 564 488s .87 98 19,578 409) 
od 225 509 athe aa aed 20,0 
1960 530 ray tie 43 8,567 20.0 
1961 893 590 66 hh 6, /k2 20.0 
2. United Kingdom 
2959 21 23 0 ~ = - 
1954 16 2h Tu6 - - - 
1955 49 35 Ae (2 - - — 
1956 19 29 eo - - = 
ie beg | “ae oy 1.08 - - ~ 
1958 241 66 27 ~ ~ ~ 
1959 oot 87 226 = be fs 
1960 222 64, 229 oe - ~ 
1961 525 140 2d - - ~ 
3. United States 
ihe lege! 363 316 [oy @) 8,030 20.0 
1954 29k 276 IL Bie) 7,002 20.0 
1955 315 326 1.04 55 11,097 20.0 
1956 355 Bod EC ORE 63 12,508 20.0 
1957 326 314 -96 47 abi bss 20.0 
1958 322 422 bce 98 19,578 20,0 
2959 396 422 ey) 70 1 O92 20,0 
1960 307 347 bas ee! 43 8,540 20.0 
1961 366 L443 1 Veal 43 mney al 20.0 


(a)Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8975 


95444—113 


164, 


Imports: Varnishes and prepared shellacs, s.c. g9e1‘2) 
Tariff Items 248 and 219 


Year 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8214 and 8216; 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 428-40 


Total Imports 


gal 


(000 


183 
167 
155 


WW 


177 
158 
150 


° $ 
) (000 ) 


lic 
MLg 
660 


26 
26 
23 


762 
666 
620 


fees) 
8.00 
7.98 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

$/gal. $ 
(000 ) 

1. Total 

Ket 782 

4.31 695 

lew 641 


2. United Kingdom 


26 
26 
23 


3. United States 


4.31 
4.20 
4.15 


7h 
642 
601 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


153,973 
136,273 
112,831 


Fat bi | 
1,961 
1,593 


149,148 
129,608 
108,837 


Table 47 


165 


Imports: Lacquers, 8§.c. 39934) 
Tariff Items 247, 248 and 249 


Unit Dutiable 
Year _ Total Imports Value Value 
gal. $ S/gal. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1962 aie 15529 Sr6L EY) 
1963 263 1,451 552 1,449 
196k 261 1,425 5.46 Whly23 


2. United Kingdom 


1962 % 6) 8.67 3 
1963 * 1 Leet 1 
1964 * 3 11.80 3 
3. United States 
1962 267 1,491 52568 inpy yak 
1963 259 1,425 br!) 1,423 
1964 PAA te Ss. 5.56 IES Sip Ps 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


290, 604 
Zou 92 
236,744 


PM 
103 
Die 


285 432 
250,620 
232,403 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8213, 821, and 8216; 


beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 428-59 


Table 48 


Duty as 
Deco OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


166 
Table 9 


Imports: Paste pai ay including white lead and paint colours in oil, 


A 5.0, 0971 +o 
Tariff Items 220a(i), 244, 247 and 711 


Duty as 
DeCeacn 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1962 508 219 43 216 44,990 20.9 
1963 679 L5 226 a lat 34,519 20.2 
1964 559 250 45 250 48,543 19.5 
2. United Kingdom 
1963 i + Al % 70 15.8 
1964 i2 4, er Bh 184 1544 
3. United States 
1962 506 eL7 243 PAUN Ld, , 64,3 20.8 
1963 676 173 626 169 34,092 20.2 
1964, Shy 247 045 245 47,763 19.5 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8173, 8213 and 8415; 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 428-16 


Imports: 


Paints, n.0o.p. 


167 


Dee) 


Tariff Items 220a(i), 247, 248 and 251 


Year 


1962 
1963 
1964, 


1962 
1963 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1964 


Total Imports 
gal. $ 
(000) (000) 
4,30 25223 
458 2,258 
41 2,309 
13 ap 
Lx a2 
13 69 
416 2,164 
LL5 2,193 
42h 25223 


Unit Dutiable 
Value _Value _ 
$/gal. $ 
(000) 
1. Total 
op ef a PANY) 
ee i 252k 
Diack 29265 


2. United Kingdom 


4.31 
4.71 
5552, 


2? 
9 
69 


3. United States 


5.21 
4.93 
525 


2,151 
2,186 
2,178 


Duty 


Collected 
$ 


486,822 
463 , 523 
LL0 4822 


10217 
9,03 ii 
10,537 


475 5790 
452,992 
427 72h, 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8213, 8214 and 8415; 


beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 428-29 


Table 50 


Duty as 
Dec LOL 
Dutiable 
Value 


22.0 
20.6 
19.5 


18.6 
16.4 
1502 


Paras 
20 os 
1926 


168 


Tabiee se 
Imports: Special purpose paints, n.o.p., S.C. 89792) 
Tariff Items 246, 247, 247b and 248 

Duty as 

D.C. Ou 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal. $ $/gal. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000). 
Peatctal 
1962 24,0 979 BeO7 954 202,388 21.2 
1963 230 904 3.93 893 178 ,828 2020 
1964, 283 1,092 3.85 912 169,953 18.6 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 15 48 Seer L8 8,582 L¢e6 
1963 10 43 4.19 43 6,885 1640 
1964 9 eae les 51 7,866 15.6 
3. United States 

1962 225 901 4.00 877 192,786 Pie tA ®) 
1963 Pay) 833 3.84 823 167,790 20.4 
1964, 273 LOL? 3.73 838 160,827 19.2 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8189, 8213 and 8214; 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 428-37 


169 


Table 52 


Imports: Paints and colours, ground in Bl a ih and all spirit 
varnishes and lacquers, s.c, 821,,\4 


Tariff Item 248 


Duty as 
Decarol, 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal. $ $/gal. $ 
(000) (000) 
1. Total 
953 66 290 4.37 290 56,340 19.4 
1954 62 272 Keo’ Pad Pe 525053 I eg 
1955 76 343 oe 343 64,261 18.7 
1956 78 369 sad i. 369 66,339 18.0 
by! 88 4,36 4.93 1,36 75,011 17.2 
1958 94 508 a.43 508 79 5367 15.6 
1959. 103 600 5.82 599 87,881 eh 
1960 128 740 De ti 7L,0 109,249 14.8 
1961 122 796 6.53 796 103 ,365 1350 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 al 9 8.52 9 827 8.8 
1954 2 16 7.06 16 1,686 10.5 
1955 2 10 5.86 10 1,287 12.8 
1956 2 12 6.95 We 1333 10.8 
1957 2 ly a® aA ily Ske 9.8 
1958 1 10 7.86 10 991 9.6 
1959 1 11 11.46 11 691 6.4 
1960 1 Ww 9.66 14 1,113 Tl 
1961 ¥ 15 12.34 15 911 5.9 
3. United States 
1953 65 276 1.26 276 55,042 19.9 
1954 59 251 2h 251 50,460 20.1 
1955 72 312 1235 312 60,91, 19.5 
1956 73 336 4.58 336 pG2,370 18.6 
1957 82 391 4.79 391 69,398 17.8 
1958 88 472 Binge 1,72 75,033 15.9 
1959 98 562 5.7h 561 83,553 14.9 
1960 118 672 5.67 672 101,007 15.0 
1961 116 751 6.47 751 98,595 ale eas 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8973, 8979, 8981 and 8983 


95444—12 
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Table 53 


Imports: Varnish, lacquers, japans, japan driers, liquid driers, and 
oil finish, n.o.p., s.c. 8216\4 


Tariff Item 249 


Duty as 
Decemol 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal. $ $/gal. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1933 bee 509 iets Ne 509 96,992 19.1 
‘1954 230 676 2.9h 674 dhe ore a i7e 19.8 
1955 306 798 Papten § 7197 164,124 20.6 
1956 330 84,5 2P56 8L4 174,776 2040 
195%, 298 835 2.80 83h 168,749 20.2 
1958 304, 965 Rey 964, 188,426 1935 
1959 287 993 3.46 991 189,910 Lose 
1960 299 Vite AL LLO Ey el 1,108 208 , 077 18.8 
1961 oid! 1,474 3.91 Ly 210s. h 18.6 
2. United Kingdom 
L955 5 16 See 16 Lou 9.6 
1954 7 ae aes 22 Popp the 9.8 
1955 3 12 3.94 12 1,065 8.8 
1956 B) ls 4.50 1A Ng pe | 8.3 
beh yl! 3 10 Aol 10 896 8.6 
1958 4 18 4.58 18 Ike hoy 83s 
1959 4 af 4.83 def 1,385 Ser 
1960 5 34 6.21 34 25495 lott 
1961 8 36 4 A7 36 3,023 8.3 
3. United States 
1953 146 490 SSE M 1,90 94,892 19.4 
1954 221 64,5 eed) 643 129,662 20e2 
1955 301 179 2.59 ie 161,682 20.8 
1956 326 826 2603 826 172,876 20.9 
Loot 29k 821 2.79 820 167,126 20.4 
1958 298 339 Sy es 938 185,449 19.8 
159 281 969 3.44 967 137,173 19.4 
1960 291 1,066 3.66 1,063 203,612 LOL 
1961 367 1,430 3.90 Moyea 266,154 18.9 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8975, 8981, 8983 and 8989 


Lye, 


Imports: Gold liquid paint, s.c._8212(8) 


Tariff Item 251 


Year 


i eye: 
ey bere 
uo 5 
1956 
Nec iew 


ah joys, 
1954-57 


Ve he 
ihe bye 
ibs 
1956 
i et 


Dutiable 
Total Imports Value 
‘ ® 
Le LOUaL 
7542 7,542 
234923 5 453 
Pa ee Ae 
gee OU 76200 
aie abls 55995 
£. United Kingdom 
eye 58 
3. United States 
7,484 7,484 
D453 D453 
7,408 sem eee 
7,200 13200 
GsO7D 3,095 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8213 


95444—123 


Duty 
Collected 


1,684 
227 
1, 638 
1,620 
2,001 


Table 54 


Duty as 
D.C.) oF 
Dutiable 
Value 


ee 


Table 35 


Imports: Artists' and school children's colours; fitted boxes 
containing the same; fehl 7 a value of one cent 
a 


per stick or over, s.c. 8211 


Tariff Items 247a(1) and 247a(2) 


Duty as 
D.Cc.mon 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
(000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 593 362 54935 ae 
1954 650 407 61,969 Ieee 
Vy ie, 575 303 Pais hek: Thee 
1956 676 Bag 50,095 LD en 
bie Boud 715 394 60,135 ibe yar 
1955 791 4,60 10,307 15.8 
1959 1056 658 1005323 aS 
1960 1,089 681 103,853 Loree 
1961 ud he 690 105,735 Loo 
1962 Th? A 90k, 136,866 L5eL 
1963 {237 807 126,922 ae 
1964 1,190 71,6 al Low ose 4 1525 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 231 - = - 
1954 243 - - - 
hy Boys, ene = = ea 
1956 347 - = os 
NS IY 320 - - - 
1958 330 * 26 Del 
1b by: She) - - 
1960 108 - ~ - 
1961 553 = a 
1962 443 22k 1192 5.0 
1963 486 56 2,801 550 
1964, 1413 2 487 282 


Wie, 


La01 6255 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
D.CamoL 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ $ 
(000) (000) 
3. United States 

a953 or Sia Bion w AS) 1oejee 
1954 Shea Sue 60,398 Oe 
HES) 293 He Lh 375 Leyak 
1956 31) SAwe 47,081 Line 
By BME Bo By Get dn Lee 
1958 438 438 66,862 co 
1959 616 616 937,270 15 c2 
1960 633 633 95,940 1oee 
1961 622 622 95,006 eo 
1962 608 608 110,656 Lé.2 
1963 663 662 LOS S778 16.4 
1964 674 671 1039347 Leo 


(a) 1964 includes only data entering under tariff item 247a(1), 
s.c. 905-08 "Artists' and students' paints, oils and varnishes" 


17h 


Table 56 


Imports: Stains, Ae in fillers and related products, n.o.p., 
a 


a s.c. 8989 
Tariff Items 220a(i), 246, 247, 249, 253, 269(i), 269(ii), and 711 


Dutiable Duty Duty as p.c. of 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Dutiable Value 
$ $ $ 
(000) (000 ) 
1. Total 

1962 930 923 187,784 2055 
1963 1,040 961 185,641 Hae S| 
1964 1,643 W615 2945191 18.2 

2. United Kingdom 
1962 15 1d 798 Bes esi 
1963 22 22 2,768 PS, 
1964 45 2 5,809 se. 

3. United States 
1962 911 908 155 OU 203 
1963 a5 OLs2 93h 181,665 1935 
1964 ep fay tne farts Pe: ZOU er itary s 


(a) Prior to 1962, included in s.c. 7185, 8189, 8202, 8216 and 8415; 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 428-99, which excludes 


caulking compounds of s.c. 429-95 shown below 
Table 5'7 


Imports: Caulking, sealing and sound deadening compounds, $.c. 1429-952) 


Tariff Items 208t, 220a(i), 312a, 618, 711 and 904 


Duty as 
Bac .nOL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ee $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1964, 5 55 2,386 16 25299 LA, 126 19.4 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 295 B95 ope) 16 25210 14.3 
3. United States 
1964 14,802 2 eel s25 Peek, 436,051 19.6 


(a) Prior to 1964, included in: s.c. 1730, "Weatherstripping of rubber"; 
s.c. 7301; "Non-metallic mineral and bituminous substances, no 7p.": 
s.c. 6415, "Other chemicals and allied products, n.o.p."';) and 
S.c. 8989 above 


Lie 


Table 58 
Imports: Putty, s.c. 8202{*) 
Tariff “item 2553 
Duty as 
eee sires § 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value _ 
Lee $ €/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Perr ove. 
1952 347 48 oukee 48 10,644 Bee 
1954 Me 60 BAT 60 134530 VPage 
7955 802 Fs Gs Je 20 5.0 Arie 
1956 786 a7 aS Le 28,468 PRS: 
line J 339 129 a 129 260,915 Zen5 
1958 10st 162 Aig 162 Bb ele Ailey 
BRS iy, 998 165 ae 165 Bay 753 Lewd 
1960 633 142 ber 142 ae 631 PP ed 
1961 605 165 ard 165 36,776 Dene 
2. United Kingdom 
ie doe. 58 IE alee a 163 dyed 
1954 4 = pil % ho bis Pa 
ie es. 14 iL mt) le ak / lis is: 
1956 10 a 84 1 105 1536 
Lhe et 9 ue 0,7) i, Led 1368 
1958 10 a3 IB 1 209 Loni 
Tg59 24 eS .08 2 309 He WT 
1960 dk 2 FAS) 2 386 15.8 
1961 7 Ze et 2 286 159 
3. United States 
ahs 1a, 290 47 soillle 47 10,452 en 
ie RyA 416 60 oy 60 1340S Zen 
tee, 672 87 mS 87 19,641 Pa 
1956 tele 126 16 126 Po 39 2aeo 
1957 $30 128 Aye Bs) 128 28,842 2295 
1958 1,070 160 ANS: 160 36, 063 2Aa8 
ee, 970 163 CLs 162 36,429 ZR aL 
1960 617 140 ee 140 32,218 233 
1961 See 161 eed 161 389257 Aas 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8415 and 8989 


176 
Table 59 
Imports: Liquid fillers, anti-corrosive and anti-fouling paanees 
and ground and liquid paints, n.o.p., s.c. S21 ( 


Tariff Items 247, 247b and 251 


Duty as 
D.CenOn 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 

Year __Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gale $ $/gal. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
L.elotal 

1953 509 aR6O53 Beek 1,612 920595 19.9 
1954 oLg 1,751 SeoL es: 342,624 Lg ey, 
ny es. 605 2,17h Eh Ae) 2,147 426,255 19e7 
1956 we. 2,697 B60 2,67h DOL; (Li, ie, 
LIT 630 Hay halt 3.8h 2,408 479,047 ey 
1958 703 2,994, 4.26 2,965 590,992 1939 
959 V25 3,019 1L/ eee 592,876 ies) 
1960 133 epee ns) 4.38 Silt ETE) 631,768 BE) 
1961 698 3334 PY a | 3,305 655,802 19.8 

2. United Kingdom 
1953 Le 33 2.86 be 55 ae tase 
1954 18 ay Bia 18) 8,727 Basse! 
Lg5p Za 7h BaD) es Led: dr rae 
1956 19 70 Bnb3 70 10,996 ate ye 
Toor 14 58 4.04 58 9,200 15.8 
1958 25 52 2.0) be eye be LESAN fi 
Ni Ae) 13 57 4.38 56 8,910 Lore 
1960 15 Sy) GEE oy, Toate 15.8 
1961 13 aD Weee 51 7,984 aed) 

3. United States 
Us) 498 1,019 B25 Ue WES, BERS eR! 20.0 
1954 500 1,690 W236 haste 333,320 20.0 
1955 581 2,086 Suis y! 2,061 412,226 20.0 
1956 72h 2,606 3.60 aA a. 516,638 20.0 
Lyi 611 2,341 3,63 Zo eee 1,66 , 4.03 2020 
1958 673 ayer feo Pew all 579 ,806 20.0 
Ny eye) 707 Zap Va 4.16 2,904 579,809 20.0 
1960 707 Sy eee Al 3,089 6lj2216 20.0 
1961 682 Be2b5 het O5ee9 644,582 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1958 includes former s.c. 8212; 
beginning in 1962 included in various statistical classes 


Imports: Ink, printing, s.c. 8405 


Tariff Items 256 and 203d 


Year 


198 
1954 
156 
1956 
ab be 
1958 
2958 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1958 
1954 
eb 
1956 
Bae 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Total Imports 


Wie 
(000) 


1,674 
L941 
1,828 
1,842 
2,345 
2,184 
ee, 
2,688 
2,790 
2,887 
apa 
3,102 


B15 
458 
479 
398 
568 
441 
666 
645 
Wie 
746 
804 
760 


$ 
(000) 


ti a 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

$/1b. $ 

(000) 

ec lotat 
ae) 986 
eee eked 
5 15) 1 0G9 
he 1,006 
50 Lats 
Ai y's L169 
Aiey A Lee 55 
Mis he) Leite 
«29 1,636 
-60 vis 
oot ae 
355 Len 5 3 


2. United Kingdom 


156 
207 
224 
197 
261 
eiZ 
315 
305 
329 
Bie 
4,02 


Ne 


Duty 


Collected 


143,980 
132,983 
145,776 
146,113 
170,187 
170,040 
180,683 
213,916 
Zoey era 
250,789 
224,463 
2218 110 


19,466 
25,827 
28,051 
23,904 
32,676 
24,552 
39,358 
38, 086 
41,164 
46,837 
50,121 


46,753 


Table 60 


Duty as 
jeBisis, kehY 
Dutiable 
Value 


eS 


Table 60 

(Cont'd) 

Duty as 

Dele Ok 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 

jane $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1955 seg Bae, 828 mont 828 ieuged / 15.0 
L954 1,478 (aa 4s Fe 106, 650 150 
1955 eee 766 Pepi: 766 114,916 ies 6 
1956 BU Ou 787 556 787 Bees O59 LS 
LoS? 1,698 870 tgs 8 869 PAU tek 15.0 
1958 1,604 869 yoy 869 LO y 312 eh oe 
alee, ass 853 256 853 126 [207 Mss 6, 
1960 1,864 Behe «96 1,043 ey Gens is su 
1961 1,868 dt de he 763 Mee ie LT AS OCL rs 2 
1962 1 7hO 1, iS sou il Se 178,695 LBS sik 
1963 Lise 1,020 an PO20 154, 104 lisPp 
1964 2 yey Nid Be os, 1,069 LO 57 Tae 
L, Germany, Fedgekep. 01. 

1953 ae “ mart uF 154 1 
1954 2 i we ts 192 10 
195) oat aS ae 1 Pg Ak® 1 
1956 36 22 203 22 Bone Her) 
L951 58 37 <3 ] 37 yh oe TS, 
1958 Lae 76 . 66 76 IV} 386 te 
Loo? 100 67 266 67 O99e 15 
1960 138 101 ry LOL Te he L590 
1961 meee Oe a1 102 ti 262 15. 
1962 las LOL vee Om 14,967 14S 
1963 ie 70 <ao 70 LO eo Be PR 
1964 58 py my ie) Ne 7 OO. Wi 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 429-66, "Printing ink" 
excludes inks other than printing inks®classified under s.ct 
904-04 (formerly s.c. 8407) and includes textile printing inks 
formerly classifiedsunder sic.ps415, oviae Drugstedves and 
enemicalsan, O. Ds 


BL 


Table 61 
Imports: Ink, rotogravure, s.c. 8 06(a) 
Tariff Item 256a 
Duty as 
ep peky Lape 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ib. $ #/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
i. Toual 
1953 452 87 ANS, 87 5 Lok 7D 
IDA. 587 L72 29 aged eayvih Sate 
1959 971 256 26 256 Ld, 5718 a7 65 
1956 le, LOZ rai pi 20 mai 4,7 466 1B ee 
ae he | 1,043 267 220 267 BO,f27 1 aes a 
1958 1,196 B21 yea Sean 56,224 Lisp pie 
1959-1, 649 129 26 1,29 75 136 17.5 
1960 lien pe, 438 vd | 438 765,631 7.5 
1961 Neti, 536 ce 536 93,629 1a es, 
1962 695 520 byt 520 90, 857 as 
1963 ade: L478 <—e 477 83,485 1 es 
1964 1,642 428 26 1,28 7h, 593 aby 
2. United States 
5S 452 87 aS 87 Ls LOA SLefe) 
ieee) S 585 aval >) abe Ble Pas tale b Ibs: 
1750 910 Pia) “26 255 44,639 akg hea) 
1956 ete ere oAD wil AT ,459 iso 
Le Dao 267 ale 267 HOy/2AT SLY: 
1958 1,196 B21 By Sed. 56 224 Lf eo 
1959 1,649 L429 226 429 75,136 55 
1960 Aes be 438 ce 438 716,031 iN eres: 
1961 ,oS3 536 Ayah 536 93,629 eS 
1962 1,895 520 ras | 520 90,957 iso 
1963 eS 478 ont Ald 83,485 ii. D 
1964 1,639 426 -26 126 lps 20t iayh 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 429-68 


180 


Table 62 
Imports: Ink, writing, s.c. 8407‘) 
Tariff ltems 25% and 256 
Duty as 
Decoy 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports ae Gollected Value __ 
(000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 fe val Ware 19.7 
1954 84 83 16,555 19.8 
Too5 103 103 20,388 19Lg 
1956 107 107 21,098 19.7 
5 130 130 25 DOL 19.8 
1958 138 138 27,330 19.9 
E50 a yi 31,166 19.8 
1960 165 165 32,898 19.9 
1961 199 199 39,531 19.9 
1962 234 234 52,720 22.5 
1963 159 158 B2ai20 20.6 
1964 249 2h8 Le he T7.8 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 5 5 vod ig .0) 
1954 3 3 398 ae 
1955 5 B) tea 155 
1956 fi 7 1,031 15.0 
dk he | 5 5 683 ae 
1958 3 3 520 1546 
150 2 2 362 15.0 
1960 4 4 538 120 
1961 Ah a 664, 15 et 
1962 3 3 41,6 16.0 
1963 6 6 936 15 at 
1964 40 1,0 5 a5 1242 


el 


Table 62 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
(ORore fon 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1953 61 61 ee 20.0 
1954 71 al Ups phe) PAO PA® 
1955 87 87 17,379 20.0 
1956 8h, 8h 16,734 20.0 
195 / ise, 119 Poeiol 20,0 
1958 1s) Als Aes ta 20,0 
1959 eke Lh 22,646 Me Ss) 
1960 23 ily ee 24, 688 20.0 
1961 150 Loo 205 723 20.0 
1962 159 159 35,048 eed. 
1963 BLL, ii} 2o,e00 20.9 
1964 158 Si Pei Oia Mpegs 
Lo bady 
1953-57 - - = = 
1958 a aes 2 e19S USO 
Ue ee BS ae 4 520 TEs) 
1960 20 20 4,073 20.0 
1961 5) Pg Le Oe 20-0 
1962 20 20 4,796 ELS 25) 
1963 20 20 eed, Ze 
1964, 12 ee Pa aol Pad ale, 
jeucoimany red. hep. of 
1S) 5 y) ese: 20.0 
1954 5 9 ole PAGES 
ToD am it Plt he 20.0 
1956 gE ths) Pa ie 2050 
bs {i v4 2 53500 20,0 
1958 os qe ees 20.0 
1959 Zz le 24008 20.0 
1960 13 13 2.5303 2080 
1961 ly 38 271k 20.0 
1962 1 ibe) Bis Pe Pale 
1963 AW: a2 23409 Zoek 
1964 25 a 4,874 eit 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 904-04, "Inks except printing 
inks". Includes inks other than printing inks formerly classified 
under s.c. 8405 


Lise 


Table 1 
Exports: Dyes and dyestuffs, s.c. 312064) 
Year Value 
xh he! TA hOg 
ou 27,699 
Na ey 16,498 
1956 16,228 
Sey 3 62,638 
1956 64,095 
ile: SG 5%) 
1960 PALE, 
(a) Not available after 1960 
Table 2 
orte:. Fisments, n.O.p,. S.C.6oe ofa) 
Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt. $ $/cwt. 
1953 26,250 804, 253 Teo 
1954 ip, 23h 85, 56u Ree 16 
1955 6.L73 146,086 So 
1956 10,982 Uy feted ge: tones 
195 / 2,306 Cee Th 10 
1958 Dis oke Joe, Oho 16-61 
1959 62,474 17020 ,077 Lone 
1960 ee 501, 20h A pons: 
(a) Not available after 1960 
Table 3 


Exports: Dyestuffs, pigments, lakes and toners. s.c. 427-998) 


Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cw. $ $/ owt. 
1961 7 OLS 309 ,510 hh. 10 
1962 17,976 48h,577 26.96 
1963 355647 822,566 23.08 
1964 7,048 267,000 Bein sts: 
1965 Ly, ee 488,226 Atalo 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


183 


Table 4 
Exports: Enamels and lacquers, s.c. 8250(a) 
Year Value 
(000 ) 
LO32 wes 
TgD4 63 
ks is) 64, 
i bie 67 
Loy 67 
1958 16 
US ey) 62 
1960 65 
(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 428-35 and 428-99 
Table 5 


Exports: SPainte Ss nvo.p. Wave. g260(a) 


le eee 469 
19>4 500 
190 492 
1956 D70 
19 770 
1956 859 
197 966 
1960 710 


(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 428-35, 428-99, 451-49 
452-99 and 900-99 


Table 6 
Exports: Varnish, g2a0(a) 
Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

gal. $/gal. 

(000) (000) 
1953 Lt he ss 
195 ie 32 2098 
1955 L5e Hide ie Lege 
1956 328 646 1.97 
IT 105 pal Flees 
1953 Th wet page 
1959 67 167 ae Oe 
1960 oe ie) ss 2.89 


(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 428-40 and 900-99 


18h 


Table 
Exports: — Putty, s.c¢. go70(a) 
vg hle. 
Year Quantity Value Value 
io. 1b 
(000) (000) 
1993 60 mn .06 
Thoeyh Px 2 cO/ 
bye 23 A 06 
1956 26 Z 08 
Lt A * ee 
1958 8 hk nails, 
tly iy, 10 2 Ais) 
1960 55 12 Ee 
(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 428-99 
Table 8 


Exports: Ready-mixed paints, including white lead and colours in 


Onl, S.Oy eerste 


Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
gal. $ $/gal. 
(000 ) (000) 
1961 222 iow Oe 
1962 105 473 gS, 
1963 2) oo eee 
1964 106 162 eae 


(a) Prior to 1961 included in s.c. 2405, 8240, 8250 and 8260 


Table 9 
Exports: Shellac and varnishes, s.c. 1,28-1,0(4) 
Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

gal. § $/gal. 

(000 ) (000) 
1961 98 381 3688 
1962 Th 189 PROS. 
1963 LO 108 feed 
1964 rae 65 2.80 


(a) Prior to 1961 included in s.c. 1730 and 8280 


185 


Exports: Stains, lacquers, thinners, 


moducts 1.6.5.) (650% ace 


Year 


Lou 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Value 


(000 ) 


how 
259 
Zale 
Palle 


Bar oe and related 
a 


Table 10 


(a) Prior to 1961 included in s.c. 8080, 8230, 8250, 8260, 8270, 


8457 and 8490 


Exports: Prantingesinkees cles 


Year 


ik pe 
er: 
libs 
1956 
ay 
aS eyes 
a7 
1960 


Quantity 
rs 


134,810 
56,031 
137, 546 
Micon 
117,402 
252, 223 
67,687 
200, 216 


(a) 


Value 


31,764 
32,706 
39,107 
18,718 
33,825 
12,595 
Li Ea ESA 
(MEMES s: 


(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 429-99, "Industrial 
chemical specialties and explosives" 


Mxportsss slic eleorpes oC. 84.4562) 


Year 


Lis ee) 
1954 
Ieee, 
1956 
cea 
1958 
date 
1960 


Value 


ihaoval 
10,384 
aoe 
8.151 
era 
34, 605 
7, 58h 
9,846 


Table 11 


Table 12 


(a) Beginning in 1961 included in 900-99, "Stationerst and office 


supplies and artists! materials, n.e.s." 


at eftel 
i _ 
A 4 vy. oe 
= 
»welale a 
| {i 
7 i ny) 
A At iv 
thy 
e we ee 
oh 
AL | 
y 
cc 4 
’ ’ 
; ae 
ey 
¢ 


sntito bee tatreuttosge eae ab b 


ee CRSP AOR .9.8 a nebaloat Le od wobia Un) 


n 
a vwcnaipaeatbee « aay 
‘eas | ae 7 : 
7 Me OL Prag! 
£20, 88 2 aos 
ae, ret | ont f ? 
|! F, JAY 7 MOL 
eS Oe 4 « 
eR To Le WRos 
at an HAG! 


imeturit . Ot 


ce 10 
tet 7 
adbyeds 
208 ait 
anes 
aa 


x 


048 bers. Fea 4 


i se 


“Ja\t@ 49.0 2it wok ints TemeeCRa 


oe, hes AD} aah; 


isp By EE bahar sick [AGI wk Sia tay 
nh pe © hte Systiss seye [anit : 


. , in’ 
me el @ —oa—< ‘yj 


liese 


ial ite ae aia Seema 
wae | 


pis 1é Zz | 
*Y 1. @e 

eae 300 | 
a £205, 5 et a 


PRRE se OJ 
aeer 


hy any 27 ise 


cae 


R-5 


R-6 


R-16 


R-17 


R93? 


Zon? 


28 .03 


2ae19 


28, 21. 
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APPENDIX II 


Principal Relevant Recommended Items 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


203 - Non-edible seeds, beans, nuts, 
berries, plants, weeds, barks and 
woods, in a crude state or chipped 
or ground, when adapted for tanning 
or dyeing; turmeric and nutgalls; 
annatto pulp 


*206 - Dragon's blood; fullerts earth, 
in bulk only, not prepared for toilet 


or other purposes; litmus and all 
lichens, prepared or not prepared; 
musk, in pods or in grain; quassia 
juice; saffron, saffron cake, 
safflower; cochineal; ferment 
cultures to be used in butter-making 


*22) - Sealing wax (including bottle- 


sealing wax) in sticks, cakes or 
similar forms 


240 — Whiting or whitening; natural 
calcium sulphate, n.o.p. 


Synthetic wax; waxes containing 
synthetic wax: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Polyethylene of a weight- 
average molecular weight 
not exceeding 5000 


Earth colours, whether or not calcined 
or mixed together; natural micaceous 
iron oxides 


Carbon, n.orp., including carbon black, 
anthracene black, acetylene black 
and lamp black 

Zine oxide and zinc peroxide 

Chromium oxides and hydroxides 

(1) Other than the following 


(2) Chromic oxide 
(3) Chromium trioxide 


Free 


Free 


ie 


Free 


a> 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Zys 


LO 


Zo 


10 


20 


Free 


2) 


25 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Iron oxides and hydroxides; earth 
colours containing 70% or more 
by weight of combined iron evalu- 
ated as Feo03 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Iron hydroxides 


Titeniun oxides 
Lead oxides; red lead and orange lead: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Red lead and orange lead 


(4) Lead carbonate, basic 
Cyanides and complex cyanides: 


1) Other than the following 
2) Calcium cyanide 

3) Potassium cyanide 

4) Sodium cyanide 

5) Sodium ferricyanide 

6) Sodium ferrocyanide 


(4) Phenolsulphonic acids 

(8) Formaldehyde 

(16) Gallic acid 

(2) Aniline 

Tanning extracts of vegetable origin 


Tannins (tannic acids), including 
water-extracted gall-nut tannin, 
and their salts, ethers, esters and 
other derivatives: 


(1) Tannins (tannic acids) including 
water-extracted gall-nut tannin 

(2) The salts, ethers, esters and other 
derivatives of the foregoing 


Synthetic tanning substances, whether 
or not mixed with natural tanning 
materials; artificial bates for 
pre-tanning (for example, of 
enzymatic, pancreatic or bacterial 
origin): 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Sodium formaldehyde naphthalene 
sulphonates 


10 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


LO 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
ie 
10 
Free 


ile) 


Free 


Free 


ake 


Free 
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ao 
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Free 
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25 


Free 


Free 
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Free 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Bee ae net Ge 


32.04 Colouring matter of vegetable origin 
(including dyewood extract and other 
vegetable dyeing extracts, but exclud- 
ing indigo) or of animal origin: 


(1) Other than the following Free Free Free 
(2) Vegetable materials for use as 
edible colourings 10 10 25 


32.05 Synthetic organic dyestuffs (including 
pigment Haaeh pray synthetic organic 
products of a kind used as luminophores; 
products of the kind known as optical 
bleaching agents, substantive to the 
fibre; natural indigo: 


(1) Other than the following Free Free 10 
(2) Phthalocyanine pigment dyestuffs Free 5 10 
(3) Quinacridone pigment dyestuffs Free 5 10 
(4) Pigment dyestuffs, other than (2) 
and (3) above 10 15 2D 
32.06 Colour lakes 10 15 Zo 
B2,07 Other colouring matter; inorganic 
products of a kind used ‘as 
luminophores: 
(1) Other than the following Free 5 15 
(2) Deleted 7 
(3) Black polyethylene masterbatch 5 10 20 


(3A) Inorganic pigments other than 
those enumerated below in this 


item 10 Ls 25 
(4) Inorganic products of a kind used 

as luminophores Free Free LO 
(5) Llithopone Free 124 2p 
(6) Deleted 
(7) Titanium whites, not including 

pure titanium dioxide Free 124 ae) 
(8) Ultramarine Free 10 aby 
(9) Zine grey Free 124 aD 


A225 Prepared pigments, prepared opacifiers 
and prepared colours, vitrifiable 
enamels and glazes, liquid lustres 
and similar products, of the kind 
used in the ceramic, enamelling and 
glass industries; engobes (slips) ; 
glass frit, in the form-of powder; 
granules or flakes, but not other 
glass 10 AMS 25 


LO 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Bee. mM oon. oan. 


32.09 Varnishes and lacquers; distempers, 
prepared water pigments of the kind 
used for finishing leather; paints 
and enamels; pigments in linseed 
C1). Wace Spr raos Sspariie Tot, 
turpentine, varnish or other paint 
or enamel media; stamping foils; 
dyes in forms or packings of a kind 
sold by retail 


(1) Other than the following 10 15 25 
(2) Pearl essence, natural or 
synthetic Free Free 10 


S290 Artists', students! and signboard 
painters’ colours 4eoditying tinte, 
amusement colours and the like, in 
tabsLets , (lubes) *jarseebettiles, pans 
or in-Similar formsdor,packings, 
including suchicoleurcei ne setsior 
OULTLES, withior without brushes, 
paleties wrsochersaccessories: 


(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 
(2) Water colours, in, liquid or 

powder form, in jersjebotales 

or tins 10 a5 25 


S2ei1 Prepared driers 10 15 25 


Gea he Glaziers' putty; grafting putty; 
painters' fillings, and stopping, 
sealing and similar mastics, includ- 
ing resin mastics and cements: 


(1) Other than the following 10 we eo 

(2) Mastics based on rubber 15 20 Age 

(3) Sealing wax, n.o.p. Is ook 25 
Cy Writing ink, printing ink and other inks oO) ALS 25 


30.12 Prepared glazings, prepared dressings 
and prepared mordants, of a kind 
used in the ttextileswpaper., leather 
or like industries: 


(1) Other than the following 10 15 ae 
(2) Preparations of this item having 

the quality of starch per pound 1¢ l¢ o¢ 
(3) Prepared mordants Free Free Free 
(4) Rosin sizing 5 1% 10 


38.18 Composite solvents and thinners for 
varnishes and similar products 10 ahs 25 
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PANEL FOR THIS INQUIRY 


L.C, Audette, Chairman 
FL, Corcoran 

C2 CRB Ete rie 

Léo Gervais 


KRCONOMIST 


Moo. lslam 


The Honourable Mitchell sharp, F.C., MP. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to Mr. Harrist letter of September 21, 
1956 and to Mr. Fleming's letters of October 11, 1957 
and December 21, 1959 in which the Tariff Board was re- 
quested to conduct an inquiry respecting chemicals. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, I have the honour to transmit Volume 12 of 
the Report or, the Board, in English and in French. This 
volume contains the report on detergents and explosives 
jn Headings 34,02, 36.01, 36.02 of the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature, Further volumes will be forwarded to 
you as soon as they have been completed. 


Yours sincerely, 


aa 


Chairman 


—————$ 
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Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statistical class 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 


A Note on the Organization of the Report -— Reference 120 


The first four volumes of the Report by the Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 120, Chemicals, relate to the reference as a 
whole; the eleven volumes which follow (Volumes 5 to 15, inclusive) 
relate to the products which were the subject of the Board's inquiry. 
The principal subject matter of each of the volumes is given below in 
terms of the headings of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (B.T.N.). 
Occasionally, chemicals of different B.T.N. headings are dealt with 
together, for example, chlorine (28.01) and caustic soda (28.17); the 
more detailed tables of contents of the individual volumes indicate 
where this occurs. 


To the extent that particular statistical tables could be 
related to specific products or B.T.N. headings they are included in 
the statistical appendix of the volume which deals with that product 
or heading. Some tables, which could be related only to broader 
groupings of chemicals, are included in the statistical appendix to 
the last volume dealing with such broader groupings: inorganic chemi- 
cals in Volume 7, organic chemicals in Volume 9 and artificial resins 
and plastics in Volume 15. 


Because of the unprecedented amplitude and complexity of 
Reference 120 - Chemicals, many parts of Volumes 5 to 15 were written 
a considerable time before the first four volumes. This gives rise, 


occasionally, to apparent discrepancies, attributable to the passage 
of time, particularly between Volume 4 and those which follow, 


Table of Contents for Volumes 1 to 15, inclusive 


General Volumes 


Volume 
1 Recommended Schedule 
2 Goods in Recommended Items 
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4 General Considerations; Summary and Conclusions 
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5 Inorganic Chemicals 25 Wg Cette en 
20 Lie and Seo 
6 Inorganic Chemicals 26.03 and 26.78 tov 28.3 
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8 Organic Chemicals 10. ae pie ees eee soo 
and 929 Ol ae 20.3 
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12 Detergents; Explosives S02," 36,08, 36,02 
13 Misc. Chemicals & Preparations 37.08 and 38.02 to 38.19 
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ORGANIC SURFACE—ACTIVE AGENTS; SURFACE~ACTIVE PREPARATIONS AND 
WASHING PREPARATIONS, WHETHER OR NOT CONTAINING SOAP - B.T.N. 34.02 


INTRODUCTION 


The products of this part of the report are organic surface-— 
active agents, surface-active preparations and washing preparations, 
whether or not containing soap. B.T.N. heading 34.02 divides these 
products into two groups, one for surface-active agents (surfactants) 
and the other for surface-active preparations (detergents) and washing 
preparations. 


Many surfactants, detergents and washing compounds are 
produced by the same companies and all are used for cleaning purposes 
in households or industry; the commercial significance, however, ‘ 
differs considerably from one to another. Surfactants, produced from 
organic chemicals, form the basic raw material for detergents, and 
are mostly used captively by the producers of detergents, Because of 
their captive use, data on their production and consumption are not 
generally available, Detergents, on the other hand, are sold in the 
market; their production and consumption have witnessed a significant 
growth in the past two decades. There are other cleaning and washing 
preparations, such as washing soda, that are made principally from 
inorganic chemicals such as sodium carbonate; these also are classi- 
fied in this heading. 


The commercial value of all the surface-active agents used 
in Canada is of the order of $40 million a year, and that of deter~ 
gents and washing preparations is about $100 million. 


The products covered by this Reference came up for discus— 
sion in three stages at the public hearings. Firstly, a general sub- 
mission on surfactants was made in May 1961, when some of the indi- 
vidual organic chemicals of Brussels Chapter 29 were before the Board; 
secondly, in November 1962, when the hearing was confined to surface- 
active agents of B.T.N. heading 34.02, and lastly in March 1963, when 
the detergent and other washing preparations formed the subject of 
hearing. Reference was also made to some materials at a later hearing 
under B.T.N. heading 38.19. Following the Brussels arrangement, sur- 
factants, the raw materials for the preparations, are considered in 
the first part below and preparations and washing compounds in the 
second part, 


Soaps, as such, do not form a part of this inquiry. Toilet 
preparations, which also are an important part of the sales of some 
of the detergent producers, likewise are not part of this report. 


LZ 
ORGANIC SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS 


The Products 


Surface-active agents are organic compounds of various kinds 
which, when dissolved in water, alter its surface tension and give the 
solution greater penetrating, wetting, lathering, emulsifying and 
detergent power, They consist of single substances and of blends and 
mixtures which are not chemically defined, As pure organic chemicals, 
these surfactants are classified in various headings of B.T.N. Chapter 
29. However, many of the materials are not chemically defined and, 
because they are used principally for their surface—active properties 
and often are specially formulated with these propertiesyin mind, they 
are regarded as surface—active agents of B.T.N. heading 34.02, 


Surface-—active agents are divided into four categories 
depending on their chemical reaction and function: anionic, non-ionic, 
cationic d amphoteric. ~ These classitications are characterized as 
eee cB) 


Anionics are agents in which the hydrophobic part of the 
molecule is negatively charged and goes in solution toward the anode. 
These are almost entirely made up from the sulphate and sulphonate 
classes such as sulphoricinoleates, sulpho-oleates, sulpho-—resinates; 
water soluble naphthenates and sulphonaphthenates; petroleum sulphon— 
ates of alkali metals, of ammonium or of ethanolamine; sulphonation 
products of fatty alcohols; alkylsulphonates, alkylaryl sulphonates 
and alkylsulphates, etc, A typical example is alkyl benzene sulphone 
ate, The anionics represent the largest family of surface—active 
agents and are characterized by their high foaming ability. They are 
mostly used in household detergents and are generally in the powder 
form. 


Non—ionics, as the name suggests, do not ionize in solution; 
the molecule is characterized by an oil-soluble portion and a water 
soluble group. These are based on the condensation of fatty alcohols, 
fatty acids, or on alkyl phenols with ethylene oxide, for example, the 
ethoxylated-alkyl phenols, The non-ionics are next in commercial 
importance to the anionics and, owing to their low foaming character- 
istics, they are Tinding increasing use in controlled suds detergents 
for automatic washers, Non-ionic surface-active agents can be cone 
verted to anionics by sulphation or sulphonation. Most of the non- 
ionics are 1n liquid form; they are used an textile processing eince 
they Minin ze etnecditrerence in dve ali tiiuy Ol Valloue lores, 


Cationics are agents in which the hydrophobic part of the 
molecule is positively charged and moves in solution toward the cathode, 
Cationic surface-—active agents form a much smaller family in terms of 
commercial importance than the above two, and in general are weak in 
detergent power. They are used for textile softening and lubricating 
as well as for germicidal functions, Typical examples of cationic 
surface-active agents are quaternary ammonium salts and salts of 
fatty amines, 


(1) B.T.N. Explanatory Notes, p. 330; George S. Brady, Materials 
Handbook. i. 2503 Dranseript, Vol.iil) Geo on 
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Amphoteric or ampholytic surface-active agents contain both 
an acidic and a basic function in their structure, Among these are 
the amino-—carboxylic acids. This last family had virtually no come 
mercial importance in Canada in 1961. 


Of the estimated commercial value of all types of surface-— 
active agents used in Canada in 1964, of about $40 million, anionics 
probably comprised about 80 per cent, non—ionics from 15 to 17 per 
cent, cationics 2 to 3 per cent and amphoterics virtually none, 


In volume terms, the three surface-active agents said to 
have the largest use are sodium dodecyl benzene, sodium lauryl sulphate 
and ethoxylated nonyl phenol; these are based on dodecyl benzene, 
fatty alcohols and ethylene oxide, 


Surface-active agents are used for many purposes, principally 
incorporated in detergents and cleaning preparations for household and 
industrial uses. The chief industrial uses are for textiles, pulp and 
paper, leather, metals, surface coatings, mining and oil and gas, 
Surface-active agents are also used in hand soaps and shampoos, special 
protective creams, cosmetics, in the cleaning of glass and containers, 
in the washing and treatment of fruits, in laundry, for cleaning paint 
surfaces and for cleaning linoleum. Miscellaneous uses include fire 
extinguishers, pesticides, drying of lumber, wetting of cement, clean- 
ing draperies and carpets, water repellents and photography. In the 
textile industry, their principal use is for wetting, bleaching, dyeing, 
softening, washing, finishing and wool scouring. In the pulp and paper 
industry, they are used for degreasing and softening paper machine 
felts, de-inking of paper, increasing water absorption and paper sizing. 
In leather processing, they are used for wetting, softening, tanning, 
dyeing, degreasing and oiling, In metal treatment, they find use in 
cleaning of metal, quenching, cutting oils and aluminium processing, 

In surface coating, they are used as dispersing agents for pigments 
and colours’and an “paints. Inthe mining “industry, they are used for 
ore flotation, and in the oil and gas ch ae for breaking emulsions 
and in the acid treatment of petroleum, 1 


In brief, the main functions of surface-active agents are: 
(a) affecting the water surface tension, or making water wetter, as 
coe primary “Tuneulon, (b) emulsification - modification of the surface 
tension of two liquids which do not normally mix, to form a permanent 
heterogenous mixture, and (c) as a detergent — a soil removal function. 


Although the use of surface-active agents started in HKurope 
in 1831, when sulphated olive and almond oils were used in textile 
dyeing, the first true surfactant was developed. in 1916 in Germany by 
Hoechst, when a benzyl naphthalene sulphonate was produced and used in 
dyeing wool, Further developments in Germany were in the sulphuric 
acid esters of fatty alcohols and the alkyl benzene sulphates, the 
development of which was hindered by the lack of petroleum raw 
materials, fatty acid esters and fatty amide sulphonates. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6574-5 
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The most widely used surfaceeactive agents are the alkyl 
benzene sulphonates, originally produced in the United States in 1937, 
reaching commercial significance after World War II. Following the 
alkyl benzene sulphonates (alkyl aryl sulphonates), the next in 
importance are fatty alcohol sulphates among the anionic surfactants. 
The first household detergent sold in America was baséd on the sulphate 
of lauryl alcohol. 


The developments in non-ionic surfactants stemmed from the 
patents issued to Scholler and Wittwer in the U.S.A. in 1930, cover— 
ing the use of ethylene oxide as a solubilizing group. Steindorff 
and his associates invented the alkyl phenol derivatives in the early 
thirties which, when reacted with ethylene oxide, formed the largest 
single class of non-ionic surfaceeactive agents. 


The development of surfaceeactive agents in Canada is said 
to have followed closely that in the United States. Most of the sure 
factants used or produced initially in Canada were the alkyl benzene 
sulphonate or alcohol sulphate types. However, with the beginning of 
largeescale commercial production of liquid dishewashing detergents in 
Canada in 1951, the production of nonionic surface-active agents was 
considerably enlarged; most of the noneionics, however, were still 
converted to anionics by sulphation or sulphonation. 


The two main types of nonelionics have been the ethoxylated 
alkyl phenols and ethoxylated oxoemalcohols, The growing use of auto 
matic washing machines and the need for low foaming detergents further 
enhanced the development of low sudsing detergents of noneionic type. 
At the same time, the use of surfactants increased in textiles, wool 
scouring, metal rolling and paints. 


The production of specialty detergent products, for example 
in the field of diaper cleaning, led to the increased consumption of 
the eee Sear oe ae agents because of their germicidal 
Properties, + 


The latest trend in the production of surfaceeactive agents 
is towards the development of biodegradable products. As most of the 
synthetic detergents produced in Canada and elsewhere are based on 
anionic alkyl benzene sulphonate, which is highly resistant to bios 
degradation, the problem of foam in streams, rivers and sewers has 
increased, thus increasing the interest in replacement of "hard" 
detergents with "soft"! detergents which decompose with other wastes 
and are easily assimilated in sewage treatment. In order to soften 
detergents, the industry is in the process of replacing alkyl benzene 
sulphonates (ABS) with new surfactants based on linear alkylate 
sulphonates (LAS), and with alcohol sulphate (AS), a fatty alcohol 
derivative, The new materials are expected to degrade as rapidly as 
the organic components of ordinary sewage. The substitution of linear 
alkylate sulphonates or alcohol sulphate in new formulations is said 
to have no effect on the cleaning power of the detergent, 


In Canada, the first step towards production of a lowecost 


biodegradable household detergent base is reported to have been taken 
by Hart Products Company of Canada Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 


(7) Transcript) Vol. 4h) eps 6555—9 
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"The company will manufacture and distribute the Conoco 
(Continental Oil Co.) line of bio-degradable Alfonic 
ethoxylates, and a range of soft ether sulfates made from 
primary straightechain alcohols. Hart Chemical will react 
imported alcohol with ethylene oxide to make the Alfonic 
adducts and sulfate the ethoxylate compound to produce 
ether sulfates. Hart Chemical will also supply unreacted 
Alfol alcohols."(1) 


Among the other companies reported to be taking steps toward 
this end are chemical Developments of Canada Limited and Ogilvie Flour 
Mills. Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., in an addition to its 
plant near Orillia, Ontario, was reported to be planning to produce a 
new line of biologically degradable surfactants based on straight 
chain alkylates and fatty biboreene) At Ogilvie Flour Millis Co, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, completely biodegradable surface-active agents 
are reported to have been prepared from wheat gluten. The gluten 
produces fatty amides which are soluble in water and are said not to 
remove the oo ea fats from skin or hair and to have a low level of 
irritation.\3/ Imperial Oil Limited and Shell Canada Limited are 
reported to be planning to Pacem linear alkylates for the production 
of linear alkylate sulphonates, 4 


As the replacement of soaps by detergents had a detrimental 
effect on the'markets for fats and oils, so the replacement of dodecyl 
benzene sulphonate by biodegradable products, especially the linear 
alkylate sulphonates, will have an adverse effect on the market for 
dodecyl benzene sulphonate which has been the most widely used sur-— 
factant. 


Surface-active agents are sold by brand names, and it was 
stated at the public hearing that in 1961 there were over 2,800 trade 
names forvsurfactants in tne U.S.A. based onvten jomefittecn families, 
Phe prevalences of trade secretsvand theseelection of @ particular 
surfactant by its properties are some of the factors which led to the 
production and marketing of so many brands and types of surface-active 
agents, Not only are there innumerable trade names for surfactants, 
but there also are several names for the same product, Further, they 
are also subject to constant change with new products appearing on the 
market at a rapid pace, A spokesman at the hearing quoted nine 
different designations for one well known product based on ethylene 
oxide.(5) The prevalence of so many trade names leads to confusion 
in the market, and it was stated at the public hearing that there is 
no technical justification for so many names for classification 
purposes, 


Though surfactants are the principal elements in detergents, 
the detergents themselves have different characteristics, While they 
are basically organic chemicals, detergents are compounded products, 
manufactured for specific jobs of cleaning, etc. A detergent may be 


(1) Canadian Chemical Processing, March 1965, p. 6 
(2) Chemistry in Canada, September 1964, p. 16 

(3) Chemical Week, September 19, 1964, p. 68 

(4) Canadian Chemical Processing, July 1965, p. 76 
(5) Trapecrint, Vol. 55, Gp. 6354, 8359 
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a surface-active agent, with a peptizing function of removing dirt; 
it may also have an agent that prevents redeposition of the dirt. 
Further, almost all the surfactants are sold in bulk while a major 
part of detergents is sold at retail in small packages. 


Raw Materials and the Process of Manufacture 


Surface-—active agents are made from raw materials which are 
usually blends of organic chemicals that have not been separately 
defined. These blends are stated to be more economical to use than 
the separate, chemically defined compounds. 


The principal raw materials used in the manufacture of sur- 
factants in Canada are: alkyl benzene (principally, dodecyl benzene 
and also known as detergent alkyd), fatty alcohols, oleum, caustic 
soda, ethylene oxide, diethanolamine, monoisopropanolamine, mono— 
ethanolamine, methanol, nonene, phenol, sodium—tripolyphosphate, 
sulphuric acid, toluene, xylene and sulfamic acid. The most widely 
used of these materials are dedecyl benzene, fatty alcohols and 
ethylene oxide; of these, the largest is dodacyl benzene, 


Fatty alcohols are of four types: lauryl alcohol, (dodecanol), 
myristic alcohol (tetradecanol), cetyl alcohol Gia ndeean and 
stearyl alcohol (octadecanol). All of these are higher fatty alcohols, 
either natural or synthetic, 


It was stated that the synthetic fatty alcohols are identical 
in use and properties to the natural products and can be used as direct 
replacement for natural fatty alcohols in detergent formulations. 
Further, because of the fluctuations in the prices of natural fatty 
alcohols, synthetic fatty alcohols, with relatively steady prices, are 
becoming more popular, (1 


The three raw materials recently introduced for use in bio- 
degradable detergents are linear alkylate sulphonate (LAS), straight-— 
chain detergent ee alcohols (fatty alcohol sulphates) (AS), and 
oleyl alcohols, ( 


It was stated at the public hearing that most of the raw 
materials required for the manufacture of surface-active agents are 
obtainable from Canadian sources, Dodecyl benzene is produced by 
Imperial Oil Limited at Sarnia, Ontario and by Shell Canada Limited at 
Montreal, Quebec. Alkylated phenols are produced by Hart Products 
Company of Canada Limited, Guelph, Ontario, Chemical Developments of 
Canada Limited and Dominion Rubber Co. Limited, Fatty alcohols are 
not produced in Canada and are imported. Also imported are materials 
such as coconut monoglyceride, sodium sulphate, sodium lauryl sulphate, 
alkyl glyceryl ether sulphonates and tall oil ethylene oxide condensate, 


Although surface-active agents are sold on a one hundred per 
cent active basis, they are not produced as such, Several of the sur- 
factants are produced at forty per cent active, the balance of the 
product being water that has gone into the process, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 103, p. 15595 
(2) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Aneust <<, L960 4 pee 
(3) Transcript, Vol A sen 6025 
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_ Surfactants are mainly produced by sulphonation, the raw 
materials being sulphated to make them surfactant. Although this 
method is used in most cases, polymerization was said to be used for 
the production of surfactants based on ethylene oxide. The process 
of sulphonation is either a batch operation or a continuous operation 
in which the hydrocarbon is treated with sulphuric acid or oleum 
under controlled conditions, 


The selection of a particular type of operation depends on 
the scale of production and the economies of the process, The con- 
tinuous process is stated to be more economical and has less undesir-— 
able by—products than the batch process, It was stated in the joint 
submission of nine companies: 


"In the manufacture of surface-active agents, a number of 
chemicals are reacted together to produce a given end product. 
In very few cases do these quantities balance, as most pro-— 
cesses also produce undesirable by—products. It is extremely 
difficult, particularly in Canada, to find markets for these 
by-products and they are usually sold at very low prices, As 
an example, in the continuous alkylation of Nonyl Phenol, one 
may expect to obtain a yield of 95% to 98% of Mono Nonyl Phenol, 
the desired product, with the balance being polyalkylates. In 
the case of batch operations one could expect to obtain a 
yield of 88% to 94% of the desired product. The Mono Nonyl 
PRenol¥ is S010 au, a price pt 20g 0 259 1b. while the poly— 
alkylate, wnich 1s generally used as an insecticide emulsifier, 
Caneonlyec onmiand. ea price of. 57.70 10¢" lb. Thus large scale 
producers /continuous process/ benefit not only from the normal 
eéftect, of scale,*buL also benerit by obtaining better yieldsof 
desired product, "(1 


It was further stated in the same submission that the Cana-— 
dian producer of surface-active agents, because of a relatively smaller 
domestic market than the U.S.A., usually employs a batch method of 
production as against the continuous process enployed by his U.o, 
competitor, and has to design his equipment for more flexible operation, 
It was observed that the large-scale plants with continuous process can 
be more eS to. de and have lower processing costs than the batch 
operation, e 


At the time of the public enquiry none of the manufacturing 
companies operated its plant on the continuous sulphonation basis; 
since then some of the companies have adopted the continuous process 
and installed new automatic facilities. It was reported in 1964 that 


"Both Canada Packers and Chemical Developments of Canada 
have new sulphonation processes at their plants. The pro- 
cesses are continuous and fully automatic, from sulphur 
burning through to the final neutralization. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6565-6 
(2) Same, Vol. 44, p. 6565-6 
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"Canada Packers placed its unit in production in Toronto a 
couple of months ago, CDC has its unit for production this 
fall at its Longford Mills’ plant ‘near Orillia: Its cost is 
$650, 000 and in addition to the usual type of dodecyl benzene 
sulphonates, the unit will produce a new line of biologically 
degradeable surfactants based on straight chain alkylates and 
fatty alcohols,"(1) 


Procter & Gamble, Colgate—Palmolive and Witco Chemical are 
also reported to have adopted eos process, particularly for 
dodecyl benzene sulphonation, | 


Ethylene oxide based surfactants are prepared by the polymer- 
ization reaction of ethylene oxide with the appropriate alcohol, 
phenol, acid, amine, etc. The polymerization is carried P35 at 
relatively high temperature and is catalyzed by alkalies, 


The Industry. 


The surface-active industry in Canada manufactures and sells 
a full range of surfactants, and according to the companies! general 
submission, there were at least thirteen companies wholly or partially 
engaged in the processing of these products in 1961. (4 


Canadian Aniline & Extract Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Clough Chemical Co, Limited, St. Johns, Que. 

Hart Products Co, of Canada Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
Colgate—Palmolive Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

The Procter & Gamble Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Nopeo Chemical (Canada) Ltd., London, Ont. 
echoller Brogners, lamiLed 2 Ou. Catharines, Ont. 
Trilon Chemicals Limited, Lachine, Que. 

Lignosol Chemicals Limited, Quebec, Que. 

Surpass Petrochemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Montreal, Que. 
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Note: The above list is incomplete; it was stated that there are, in 
addition, many small firms. 


Of the thirteen companies listed above, eight were located in 
Ontario and five in Quebec. The nine companies that presented a joint 
submission in 1961, namely, Canadian Aniline & Extract Co., Chemical 
Developments of Canada Limited, Clough Chemical Co, Limited, Colgate- 
Palmolive Limited, Hart Products Co. of Canada Ltd., Lever Brothers 
Limited, Lignosol Chemicals Limited, Scholler Brothers Limited and 
Surpass Petrochemicals Ltd., Monette B for 75 per cent of Canadian 
production of surface-active agents, ) Most of these companies are 
subsidiaries of American companies. 


(1) Chemistry in Canada, September 1964, p. 16 
(2) Canadian Chemical Processing, June 1964 
(Soi Transcript, VoOleuD>,. Dermal 

(4) Same, Vol. 4h, p. 6581 

(5) Sane, oVolltds, pe bas 
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Rach of the larger firms produces a wide range of surface- 
active agents while the comparatively small firms concentrate on one 
or two families of surfactants, 


The spokesmen for Procter and Gamble and Lever Brothtrs, two 
large manufacturers and users of surface-active agents, stated at the 
public hearing that the industry in Canada is well developed and is 
capable of meeting all essential needs; with the exception of a few 
specialty items, all types of surfactants are available from Canadian 
manufacturers. 


The joint submission by the nine companies contained an 
estimate of the size of the industry in 1959, by type of product, as 
follows: 


Production of Surface-active Agents in Canada, 


by .lype of Product, 1959 


Approximate 
Production 
Product Type Perea 
Us 
Cyelic 

Kster and ethers non-sulphonated 8 -— 10,000, 000 
Nitrogen containing non-—sulphonated 2000, 000 
Dodecyl benzene 30 — 35,000, 000 
All others * 500, O00 
Lignin derivatives 8 — 10,000,000 
Naphthalene derivatives 300, O00 

Petroleum aromatics water soluble ie 
Toluene sulphonic acid, sodium salt 700, OOO 
Xylene sulphonic acid, sodium salt 1,000, 000 
All others 1,500, O00 

Acyclic 

Esters and ethers non-sulphonated 8 — 10,000,000 
Nitrogen containing non-—sulphonated 5,000, 000 

Phosphorus, containing nonesulphonated Nil 
Salts, non-sulphonated 1,000, 000 

Acid, alcohols, and esters, sulphated and 

sulphonated 12,000, 000 
Nitrogen containing sulphated and sulphonated 500, OOO 
Oils, fats and waxes, sulphated and sulphonated 2, 00, 000 
TOTAL 81 ~ 92,000, 000 


Note: The listing of cyclic and acyclic products is that of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6579 
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An estimate of the productive capacity for sodium alkyl 
benzene sulphonates (ABS) is given below. 


Approximate Capacities of ABS Plants, 1964 
(a) 


Company Location Capacity 
1. /yee 
Procter & Gamble Hamilton 20, 000, OOO 
Lever’ Bros. Toronto 20, 000, O00 
Colgate—Palmolive Toronto 25,000, 000 
Canada Packers Toronto 15,000, 000 
Chemical Developments Longford Mills 15,000, 000 
Myriad Detergents Quebec City 5 5000, 000 
Witco Chemicals Oakville 5 O00, OOO 
Brantford (>) 10,000, 000 
TOTAL 115,000, 000 


(a) These capacities are order of magnitude figures in lb. /year of 
alkyl benzene sulphonates (as sodium salt) 
(bd) This plant was not definite 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing, June 1964 


Although the capacity figures in the above table are not 
exactly comparable with the production data of the previous table, 
they do suggest that the surface-active agent industry in Canada has 
witnessed significant growth since 1959. 


As most of the surfactants are produced by the companies 
which also produce soaps and detergents and are used captively in the 
manufacture of these products, data on the production of surface-active 
agents are not available separately. Jt was, however, estimated by 
the nine companies in their joint submission that the Canadian produc-— 
tion of surface-active agents in 1959 was of the order of 80,000,000 
pounds, shad 6b Las all major and most of the sub-category types of 
surfactants, \t 


Based on the proportion of surface-active agents used in the 
manufacture of different types of synthetic detergents and for miscel-— 
laneous purposes, Canadian production of surfactants in the years 
1958-64 is given below, The details of these estimates are given in 
Appendix I. 


(a) Transcript, Vol, 44;8p. 6563 
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Kstimated Production of Surface-Active agents in Canada, 


1958-64(a) 
Year 5666 agi tey, $000 
1958 71,300 20, 300 
1959 77,700 22,200 
1960 89,500 2h, 4.00 
1961 95,400 25,200 
1962 ete 29 , 300 
1963 107, 600 SAP OO 
1964 122) GOO 30, 600 


(a) Hstimated on the basis of production of synthetic detergents, 
D.B.S., Manufacturers of Soap and Cleaning Compounds, Cat. No. 


6-21) 


Although the production of surface-active agents has shown 
an estimated overall growth from 1958 to 1964 of 72 per cent in volume 
amo 2Urper’cenu in value, the “incredse in surfactants for industrial 
use was far more spectacular, While the increase in household deter— 
gent type surfactants was 43 per cent in quantity and 25 per cent in 
value during the seven year period covered in the above table, the 
increase in industrial type was 209 per cent in quantity and nearly 
SyO0gper cent in value.” In 1958, the production of industrial—type 
surfactants was about one fifth of the household type; by 1964 it was 
about one half in terms of volume. 


The more pronounced advance in the value than in the quan- 
tity of industrial detergents reflects the fact that whereas, in very 
approximate terms, the average cost of surfactants for household use 
declined slightly, from about 30¢ a pound in 1958 to about 27¢ a pound 
in 1964, the average cost of surfactants for industrial use increased 
from about 13¢ a pound to over 18¢ a pound during the same period. 


Despite the fact that the surfactant industry has had a 
Significant growth during the past few years, 1t was said to suffer 
ivou smaller scale of production, lack”of verbical integration, “nigh 
cost of transportation of raw materials and finished product compared 
with the industry in the U.S.A. All these factors were said to have 
contributed to the higher cost of production of surface-active agents 
in Canada, said to be 15 to 20 per cent, than in the United States. 
Transportation costs were mentioned both with respect to raw materials 
and finished products. Although a large number of raw materials are 
made in Canada, they were said to be transported greater distances to 
reach their consuming points than those in the United States. In this 
connection, it was stated that there were only four manufacturers of 
toluene in Canada, compared to ninety in the U.S,A., and the raw 
material is moved from Sarnia to Toronto in amounts of only one or two 
tank cars a month, (1 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6567, 6650 
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Lois detricult to sscertait the mat terenc emit cos cero. 
production, The adoption of the continuous process by some of the 
companies in Canada, with more automatic and modern plants, however, 
should favourably affect the cost of production. 


It was also stated in the joint submission of the nine com 
panies that many of the large producers of surface—active agents in 
the United States entered this field in order to find an outlet for 
the basic raw materials which they were producing, Jtn comparison with 
the producers in the United States, no manufacturer of these products 
in Canada produces any of the basic raw materials. Thus the cost of 
raw material to the Canadian egmeyec: was thought to be higher 
than’ to the U.S, manutacturer. 1 


The Canadian manufacturer has to import a few raw materials 
not available from Canadian sources and, in certain cases, has to pay 
duty on them. For example, sulphamic acid and mono isopropanolamine 
are imported from the United States and subject to a rate of duty of 
ieee 


A table showing differences in raw materials cost, selected 
from those submitted by the producers of surface-active agents, is 
reproduced on a following page, together with a comparison of the 
prices of the agents. A fuller presentation of prices and raw 
material costs is given in Appendix I. 


It might be pointed. oul that most, of the calculations, or 
costs and prices refer to 1959 or 1960, before the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar. Moreover, the quoted selling prices are generally. 
higher in Canada than in the U.S.A. by a greater amount than the dif- 
ferences in raw material costs, suggesting that the existing price 
structure allows some margin for other cost disadvantages. In some 
instancesathe price daiferential 1s. sreater, than 20 Der. cen. 


Precise information on the value of materials used by the 
surface-active agents industry is not available from published sources. 
However, in respect of the more important raw materials, the following 
estimates were made in the statement en Saar of Colgate—Palmolive 
Ltd. and Lever Brothers Ltd. for 1960, \¢ 


Selected Raw Materials Used, 1960 


Detergent alkylates $1,900, 000 
Fatty alcohols £4 5i2, 000 
Nonyl phenol 600, 000 
Ethylene oxide 500, OOO 

Total $4,542,000 


In regard to dodecyl benzene sulphonate, it was further 
stated that its use in Canada amounts to 7 to 8 million pounds a year (3) 
imports of fatty alcohols in 1962 amounted to 9.6 million pounds. As 
mentioned earlier, fatty alcohols are not produced in Canada and the 
entire stock is imported, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6566-7 
(2) Same, Vol. 40, p. 5944-5 
(3) Same, Vol. 4h, p. 6647 
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Almost all the raw materials were said to compete in their 
use in surfactants, and the competition is more keen between detergent 
alkylates and fatty alcohols, although the former are used principally 
in powdered detergents and fatty alcohols in liquid detergents. 


Imports of dodecyl benzene and fatty alcohols, the two major 


raw materials used in surfactants, are shown in the following tables. 


Imports of Alkylaryl Hydrocarbons ,Unsulphonated, 
Dodecyl benzene) From U.S.A., 1956-63 


Year $000 
1956 Le ne 
Ney Qe 
1958 L220 
1959 410 
1960 50 
1961 cs 

1962 105 
1963 350 


Source: Dept. of Industry, Chemical Import Trends 


With the increasing domestic production of dodecyl benzene, 
imports of this material have shown a substantial decline since 1957. 


Imports of Fatty Alcohols into Canada, 1959-64 


Year Toual Dowels hee W. Germany 
L006 sb dee 1000 $000 $1000 $000 
1059 ate Leos pales 5: ened 
1960 AP L542 1,402 2 136 
1961 cS ly, Oey Ay 3 188 
1962 9,610 ee iei2 2 O37 
1963 9165 e799 ie 538 8 25k 
1964 14,397 2,640 2,099 262 269 


source: DLB.oe, Trade of (Canada, imports 
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In contrast to dodecyl. benzene, the value of imports of 
fatty alcohols remained at about the same level from 1959 to 1963, 
and showed some increase in 1964. 


Further details are presented for detergent alkylates 
(dodecyl benzene) under B.T.N. heading 38.19; for fatty alcohols under 
B.T.N. 15.10; for nonyl phenol under B.T.N. 29.06 and for ethylene 
oxide under B.T.N. 29.09. 
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At the time of the public hearing in 1962, biodegradable, 
or soft detergent. preparations had not reached significant commercial 
importance in Canada, but the possibility of the replacement by them 
through the years, of a large part of materials currently in use was 
the subject of some discussion, In this regard, the spokesman for 
Procter and Gamble and Canada Packers stated that fatty alcohols were 
the only commercially available raw material used to manufacture com- 
pletely biodegradable surfactants and that the "soft" alkyl benzene 
surfactant was not nearly so biodegradable as the fatty alcohol types. 
Neither the soft alkyl benzenes nor alpha olefins were made in Canada, 
and there were few plants then established in the world to make fatty 
alcohol or alpha olefin types of surfactants. For biodegradable 
detergents, therefore, the soft alkyl benzenes or the fatty alcohols 
would have to be imported until facilities fon their production or for 
new, satisfactory, completely biodegradable raw materials are avail- 
et aes 


The Canadian Market 


As mentioned earlier, there are several uses of surface— 
active agents; they are, however, principally used in the manufacture 
of detergents, and to a lesser extent sold in’*bulk for direct indus— 
trial use. The detergent industry is by far the largest consumer of 
surfactants, followed by the textile and paper industries; the others 
are relatively minor users, They include leather processing, meral 
treatment, surface coating, the mining industry, oil and gas treatment 
and wax, polishes and paint manufacture, Because of the large number 
of surfactants sold=and because” of the overlapping uses, “it is diffi-— 
cult to obtain statistics by type and use, In view of these consider— 
ations the market data for surfactants are divided into two broad 
categories: those used in household detergents and those meant for 
industrial use. The difficulties of obtaining accurate statistics 
were also expressed in the companies! general submission: 


"Due to the complexity of this field and to overlapping uses, 
mo accurate statistics are available as to the percentages of 
surface—active agents used in detergents versus industrial 
uses, lf we use the broad definition of surface-active agents 
and include the uses mentioned above, it is estimated that 50% 
of the surface—-active agents are used in synthetic detergents 
as sold in the retail market, and about 50% used in industrial 
application, "(2 


At another stage in their submission, the companies stated: 


"We estimate that the household soap and detergent industry 
in Canada consumes 50,000,000 pounds of surface-active agents 
in a year, valued at $15,000,000 to $16,000,000 and the 
industrial field consumes 55,000,000 pounds valued at 
$13,500,000. "(3) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 103, p. 1552h-6 
(2) Same, Vol. 44, p. 6553 
(3) ‘Sane, Vol. Wh, p. 6563 
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As pointed out earlier, the major portion of the surface— 
active agents «is produced for ‘captivecuserand nouisold an «the marker. 
The companies presenting the general submission estimated the con- 
sumption of surfactants in 1959 on the: basis of their proportion of 
different types “of detergents “produced <ni-the “countrys Whe devallanor 
this estimate and of similar estimates for other years are given in 
Appendix I. Summary tables are produced below. Exports were said 
to be neg lieibile. 


The companies *t estimate. of the use of surfactants for 1959 
is as follows:\1l 


Total Canadian Consumption lider, $ 


Canadian. Production Tor: 
Soaps and Detergents (household) 50,000,000 15,000, 000 


Industrial Products 35,690,000 6,616,000 
Imports (allocated to Industrial) _20,000,000 7,000, 000 
Total 105,690, 000 28,616, 000 


Applying the same procedure to other years gives the follow-— 
ing estimates of consumption of surface—active agents. 


Hstimated Consumption of Surface-Active Agents in Canada, 


Selected Years, 1958-644) 
Type of Market 1958 1960 1962 1963 1964 


thousands of dollars 


SuUrTactanus Used. on 
soaps and detergents 
(Household) 14,400 Neo (Oe. 17,400 16,900 18,000 


DUrLaGLents used in 
industrial detergents 
and in miscellaneous 


industries 5.900 82700" “17 G00" To" 300" ts, 600 
Imports (b) Piser 8,708 10,509 “FE 8,629 
Total 27,962 33,108 39,809 a 39,229 


(a) Estimated from synthetic detergent shipments, D.B.5., Manufactures 
of Soap and Cleaning Compounds, Cat. No. 46-214, using ratios 
given in Appendix I 

(b) Include surface-active agents and cleaning compounds which were 
stated to be mostly surface—active agents 


Source: Based on Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6576-8; Dept, of Industry, 
Chemical Import Trends; D.B.5,., Trade of Canada, Imports 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6578 


ed 


The consumption of surfactants in Canada grew by 40 per cent 
from $28 million in 1958 to over $39 million in 1964; of this growth, 
domestic production accounted for a somewhat greater share than imports 
which, moreover, in this tabulation, also contain cleaning compounds. 


In 1958, 73 per cent of the total demand was satisfied by domestic 
production and 27 per cent by imports. In 1964, the proportion of 
demand met by domestic production increased to 78 per cent and imports 
dropped to about 22 per cent. 


In regard to the surfactants used in retail detergents, it 
was stated by the spokesman for Lever Brothers that "surfactants used 
in liquid dishwashing detergents account for about one quarter of the 
total used in all retail detergents sold in Canada", and that, 
"powdered detergents represent about three quarters of the market in 
Canada. "(1) 


Data showing the market by regions are not available but 
regional differences in the production and sale of surfactants used 
in household detergents are mostly based on the concentration of 
population; Ontario, having the largest population, is the biggest 
market for household surfactants. In the industrial field, Ontario 
is still very important; Quebec takes a large portion because of the 
textile industry, followed by British Columbia, for use in pulp and 
paper, and Alberta in oil and gas production, The Atlantic Provinces, 
Quebec and Northern Ontario also consume considerable amounts of 
industrial surfactants because of their pulp and paper industries, 


As stated earlier, surface-active agents are sold by brand 
names, and there are several names for one product; the more than 
2,800 brand names for surfactants in the United States, comprising ten 
to fifteen families, compete with each other. Within each family, the 
products are largely inter—changeable and between the families, 
surface-active agents in many cases are competitive. It was stated by 
the surfactant producers that competition inthe industry is "keen and 
reali, and “"Uhere is no scientific justification for the marketing of 
the fat umber of surfactants of the same type and having different 
names." 2) 


The Canadian surface-active industry is also said to face 
competition from foreign producers who were said to supply approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the industrial market and 25 per cent of the 
total market.(3) It is, however, difficult to assess the extent of 
foreign competition, in the absence of detailed data on products and 
Drices, 


Foreten [rade 


Imports of surface—active agents and related products are 
reported in various statistical classifications that have witnessed 
considerable revision in the past few years. The details of imports 
appear in Appendix I; a summary table follows. 


ee) Paneer se Vor. 19. py LoAgD 
(2) Same, Vol. 44, p. 6568 
(3) Same, Vol. 44, p. 6570 
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Imports of Surface-Active Agents, 


Selected Years, 1956-64 
Product 1956 1958 1960 1961 1962 1964, 


thousands of dollars 


cain ehh ae 

agents \@ 4,799 3,950 3,670" 500" “5. 795° “Sarees 
Cleaning com- 

pounds 1,050 = 1055 7 2,800 “~"YB60te "> 975 a 


Cleaning com-— 
pounds, sodium 


base PS ey, 2.007 3,205 oe oe “ 

Washing and 

cleaning 

preparations(4) Ae Pies oe os piel ke 2,888 
Total 7,808 1 $602 8,'708 SPecioOueeu se G)510)") 8,629 


(a) Includes alkanolamides, amides, amines and other fatty acid 
derivatives; alkylaryl hydrocarbons unsulphonated; alkyl aryl 
sulphonates; alkyl sulphates; ethyleneoxide condensates; 
quaternary ammonium salts and others 

(b) "Surface-active agents compounded", includes, in addition to (a), 
sodium base ammonium compounds 

Coordin 1961, includes sodium base cleaning compounds 

(d) New classification in 1962 


Source: Department of Industry, Chemical Import Trends 


With the growing market for surface-active agents, the value 
of imports showed periods of increase during the past nine years, but 
the available data suggest that, in 1964, imports were somewhat lower 
in value than they had been in some of the earlier years. 


A major part of the imports were said to be for use in the 
industrial field rather than for use in the household detergent field. 
Some of the imports comprised surface—active agents not produced in 
Canada, some of which are of a highly specialized nature. These 
include products such as sodium lauryl sarcosinate, used in the manu- 
facture of tooth paste, fluorochemical surfactants used in floor 
waxes, and also higher fatty alcohols. Most of the products are 
imported into Ontario and Quebec, but a significant portion also 
enters into British Columbia from the United States because of lower 
freight costs. (1 


Somewhat similar data to the above are available from U.S. 
exports figures, for a somewhat different classification of products. 


(WO )rivanscript., Vole 02.95. eoAce 
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U.S. Exports of Detergents, Surface—Active fog aa 
and Other Cleaning Compounds, to Canada, 1960-64 a) 


Product 1960 1961 ee 1963 1964 
U.S. $t000 


Detergent alkylates, 
organic surface— 
active agents 47 32 56 9 33 


Detergent intermediates, 
n.e.s. organic surface— 
active agents V5022 Re Wen 649 Lw7 


Detergents, all types, 
organic surface . 
active agents 2,903 3,308 EOLA 2,635 2,206 


Organic surface- 
active agents, n.e.s. PAOINe 1,819 sli hits: Aig DOU 2.00 


Speciality cleaning 
and washing compounds, 


ne@.Se Mpa SA 3 568 5 3 582 
Total 10,165 eg)" wie 275 8,946 8,900 


(a) It is difficult to isolate detergents from surface-active agents in 
these data, According to the companiest joint submission about 80 
per cent would consist of surface-active agents. 


pource. | Uso. Wep. fof Commerce, Exports 


Most imports of surface-active agents are from the U.S.A. as 
the following table illustrates, 


Imports of Compounded Surface—Active Agents, 
by Country of Origin, 1964 


Country of Origin 1000 1b. $t000 $/1b. 
United Kingdom 2,676 416 Hons 
United States COMTED oy eon 525 
West Germany 42h 86 eeu 
Switzerland 9 6 206 
France 2 2 Pas) 

All Countries CSB pe Soik oye gets pra ss 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 429-79 
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In addition to the imports mentioned above, washing and 
cleaning preparations, valued at $2.9 million, were imported in 1964; 
almost all of these were from the United States, with an average value 
or 2/2 a& pound, 


It is evident from the above table that the imports from 
Switzerland and France were of highly specialized nature, having an 
average value more than double that of imports in total. Dodecyl 
benzene sulphonate was mentioned at the public hearing as being 
imported from the United Kingdom; its price was said to be 12 to 123¢ 
a pound, (1) 


Of the imports from the United States, speciality cleaning 
and washing compounds comprised the largest category in 1964, as well 
as in the immediately preceding year, followed by organic surfacee 
active agents, Details of U.S. exports to Canada are given in 
Appendix I. 


The market and use of surface—active agents are rapidly 
changing as new products come into the market, most of which are 
developed outside Canada; consequently, imports are likely to continue 
in some degree irrespective of other competitive factors. 


Exports of surface-active agents, if any, have been small; 
the Canadian products were said to suffer from relatively higher costs 
of production. However, the U.S. Bureau of Census recorded, for 1964, 
imports from Canada of six million pounds of surface—active agents and 
washing preparations, valued at nearly $585,000. No imports to the 
U.S.A. from Canada were separately recorded prior to 196k. 


Prices and Pricing Policies 


A surface-active agent usually consists at least of active 
material and water; prices are generally governed by the active content 
of the surfactants. The spokesman for the Procter and Gamble Company 
stated at the public hearing that since the market for surface—active 
agents is highly competitive, little information is published on 
prices, He mentioned, however, that "surface~active noes are ranging 
anywhere from twelve cents a pound to 65+ cents a pound." 2) 


Prices were also quoted at the public hearing for some 
popular surfactants. The Canadian price for dodecyl benzene sulphon- 
ate was quoted as 16¢ a pound, delivered, as against 12 to 1234¢,a 
pound from the U.K., delivered duty—paid, in drums in Montreal. (3) 
Sodium lauryl sarcosinate costs well over $1 a pound; fluorochemical 
surface-active agents cost $39 to $59 per pound. (4) 


The nine companies in their general submission, while com- 
paring the Canadian cost of production of a few selected surfactants 
with the U.S, costs of similar products, also estimated approximate 


(im Transeript, WOl. vn.) pe Oo. 
(2) Same) Vol, 102) 7.915596 

i Same, Vol. 44, p. 6641-2 

(4) Same,0 Vol. 102). py15397,. 15471 


eee 


selling prices in Canada and in the U.S.A. for these surfactants in 


1959-60. These prices axe quoted on the basis of 40,000 1b., tank 
trucks, f.o.b., plant. (1 
Approximate Approximate 
pelming Price, welling Frrce: 
Product Canada Mook, 
per: LORS 
Ethoxylated Nonyl Phenol 
4 mols. E.O. Zee 19.50 
Above Sulphated to Anionic yes ARS Pal he 
Sodium Toluene Sulphonate 10,00 8.00 
Sodium Xylene Sulphonate LOs50 8.00 
Coconut Monoethanolamide 27.00 ag ies 8.6 
Dodecyl Benzene Sulphonate 16.00 14.00 


Although published prices for surfactants in Canada are not 
available, the published prices of some of the products in the United 
States, in 1963, are given below with their brand names and type. 


Product Price per lb. 
Simce 


"Lathanol LAL" — Sodium lauryl sulfoacetate, 
powder, dentifrices, shampoos, anionic, 


Anionic 


250=lb. fiber drums delivered (NA) 0,80 
"Nacconol DBX" — alkyl benzene sodium sulfate, 

10%, extra dense bead, cleaners, anionic, 50-lb. 

bags, C.l., T.L., delivered (NA) 0.13 


Mekal BA-75" — sodium alkyl naphthalene sulfonate, 

65%, powder, anionic, surfactant for rubber, 

leather, disperser in paint and agricultural 

industries, drums, C.L., T.L. (GA) 0.38 


"Orvus AB-15" — granules, alkyl aryl sulfonate, 

40%, anionic, light, white, spray dried bead, 

base for powdered detergent; wetting agent, 

50-1b, paper bag, C.l., ToL, (Pa) 0.113 


"Orvus WA" — paste, sodium lauryl sulfate, 
neutral anionic, base for high foaming 
liquid detergents, shampoos, bubble bath, 


J70-Ab. dims; 6G.) feT ity CPG) 0.163 
"Solvadine 5" — alkyl aryl sulfonate, anionic, 
industrial surfactant (CI) 0.40 


(T} Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6585 
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Product Price per lb. 
$U.S. 


Non-ionic 


"Lipal 4LA, 7LA" -— ethoxylated lauryl alcohol, 
emulsifier, disper., liqu., 100%, non-ionic (DR) OG 72: 


"Lubrol WX'"t — fatty alcohol ethylene oxide 
condensate, liqu., non-ionic, emulsifying 
agent (IC) 0.65 


Cationic 


Monazoline 0,5" — high molecular weight 

imidazolines, cationic surface-active agents, 

fungicides, rust preventives, dispersants, 

anti-static, T.W., f.o.b. (MN) O14 


"Siposan 7LUF" — quaternary ammonium salt, 
cablonieps 5h eldiqn DADE AA) 0.60 


Non-Specified 


DDBSA dodecylbenzene sulfonic acid, 94% lia., 
active content, tanks (MO) 0.15 


"Ethofats" — ethoxylated fatty acids, 

emulsifiers, rewetting agent for paper 

detergent, for textile scouring, wetting 

agents, C.L., T.L., delivered (AM) 0.294-0.38¢ 


"Ninate 411" - alkyl aryl sulfonate, amine 
salt, emulsifier for solvent degreasers, 
oils, etc, (ST) 0.303 


Monamine AC-100" — fatty acid diethanolamide, 
100%, liqu., cleaning compounds, emulsifier, 
T Wee ion bey) 0.26 


Source: Chemical & Engineering News, October 28, 1963 


Transportation 


The producers of surface-active agents are located in Ontario 
and Quebec, more specifically around Toronto and Montreal, The raw 
materials are not generally made by the companies producing surfactants 
but are transported from other centres in Canada or abroad, Although 
most Canadian materials are produced in Ontario and Quebec not far 
from the producers of surface-active agents, some materials, such as 
fatty alcohols, must. be imported. The producers stressed that in the 
U.S.A. companies manufacturing surface-—active agents often either make 
basic raw materials or obtain them from nearby sources, Raw material 
costs for surface-active agents, partly reflecting transportation 
costs, were said to be higher in Canada by 10 to 20 per cent than in 
the United States. The surface-active agents themselves are chiefly 


256) 


used captively by the producers, though some are shipped from produc= 
ing points to consumers. Costs of transportation are of more concern 
for finished products, the detergent preparations, than for the 
surfacemactive agents. A factor that contributes to the cost of 
transporting the final product is that relatively small quantities are 
packaged at centrally located plants for retail trade across the 
country. This matter is dealt with in the later section on the 
finished products, 


Tariff Considerations 


The general submission by nine producers of surfaceeactive 
preparations was presented in May 1961, at the hearing on some of the 
relevant organic chemicals of B,T.N. Chapter 29. In addition, sub 
missions were made at the hearing of November 1962, on surfaceeactive 
agents and at the hearing of March 1963, on the finished preparations, 
In total, twenty-two submissions were made dealing directly with 
surfaceeactive agents of B.T.N. heading 34.02, Six submissions were 
on surfaceejactive agents as such, nine on materials used in surfacee 
active agents, five on classification and scope, and two expressing 
impercst as consumers, 


Classification, Scope and Definition 


Surfaceeactive agents are entered under the following tariff 
items of the Canadian Customs Tariff: 


Mostes 
Briussn Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 
Item Tarrer Tarits 
203a Chemical compounds composed of 
two or more acids or salts 
soluble in water, adapted for 
CV eELNes OP CGAL Ne suis 6 esipielsie.s.ecie 6.6.6 Free Free 
208t AVL chemicals and drugs jal. 0. Ds. . 
of a kind not produced in 
Canadas cccccccccccvccscccccscvcecs Free 15 PeCe 
216 Acids, n.O.p., of a kind not pro= 
GUced alia Canad aisles. s serie © swie.s.6 412 Free 1D pec. 
220a Chemical preparations, compounded 
of more than one substance, 
NeOsPetea 
(i) When dry, or liquid contain- 
ing not more than two and one- 
healt per ceny of Droot spiri. Hepa. 2OROLCs 
269b Alkyl aryl hydrocarbons, unsulphone 
ated, for use in the manufacture 
of synthetic detergents..per gallon Free Free 


95442—3 


Item 


#277 


Tels 


(al 


851 


865 


y pa 


Not in Reference 120 


\ 


a 


3h 


Oils, hydrogenated, blown, de= 
hydrated or sulphonated, not 
including blown or hydrogene 
ated fish, seal or whale oils.... 


All goods not enumerated in this 
schedule as subject to any other 
rate of duty, and not otherwise 
declared free of duty, and not 
being goods the importation 
whereof is by law prohibited..... 


Higher fatty alcohols, unsulphated, 
when imported by manufacturers 
of synthetic detergents jor use 
exclusively in the manufacture of 
synthetic detergents in their own 
TaCtOriles. ccs as,ceee nes Do ueeo Ol 


Materials of all kinds for use in 
producing or manufacturing 
preparations provided for in 
tariff items 209b and 219a under 
such regulations as the Minister 
MAY DPSSCTIDSsececcevseveeces cscs = 


Materials for use in the manufacture 
Ol SyncnetLe Tuber saecseesecse? te 
(Expires 3lst January, 1967) 


Higher fatty alcohols, unsulphated, 
for use in the manufacture of 
SYMGNELIC COLONCCHUS aces see ceeee ¢-< 
(Expires 3lst October, 1966) 


Materials of a kind mot produced in 
Canada for use only in the manue 
facture of goods enumerated in 
tariit items GOLS= 902.35, 904, 
905. 900 490%, 909.510 O11 912 
913, 91h, 916, 917, 918(a), 918(b), 
919 and 925, but not including 
goods themselves enumerated in 
tariff items 901 to 920, inclusive 


British 
Preferential. 
Tariff 


Matta 


ete 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Moste 
Favoured= 
Nation 


Veer fe 


IO yer fer 


207 Deke s 


ry Cearp 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
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It might be noted that none of these tariff items refers to 
the surface-active agent as such. Some of the items, however, do 
mention the materials which form the basis of surfactant manufacture, 
such as the alkyl aryl hydrocarbons of tariff item 269b and higher 
fatty alcohols of the Extract of item 711. The items under,which 
most of the products are believed to enter Canada are temporary item 
865 and tariff items 220a(i), 851 and 921. 


A spokesman for the Industry Committee, while discussing the 
problem of classification with respect particularly to single defined 
chemicals, stated "all substances having surface-—active properties are 
not itt mae agents for the sake of classification under heading 
2h ee wh in- other words, it is difficult to classify a product 
simply on the basis of ability to perform a function. This is partic- 
ularly true for single chemicals which, for the most part, are not 
classified in the B.T.N, by function but by chemical composition. 
However, under B.T.N. heading 34.02, preparations of certain generic 
types are classified because their principal function is as a surface— 
active agent. B.T.N. heading 34.02, as explained in the Explanatory 
Notes, covers anionic, non-ionic and cationic types of surface-—active 
agents but does not provide for amphoteric or ampholytic surfactants 
mentioned in the nine companies! joint general brief and in the liter. 
ature on this subject, though understood to be of very little commer- 
cial importance in Canada. 


In regard to classification of goods, the main concern 
expressed was about the single defined chemicals which have surfactant 
properties and compete with the surface-active preparations of B,T.N, 
heading 34.02. The companies requested that either these chemicals 
be included in Brussels heading 34.02 for duty purposes or,. if classi 
fied by the relevant headings, bear the same rates of duty as applic- 
able to heading 34.02, These chemicals, classified particularly as 
organic chemicals of B.T.N, Chapter 29, or as mixtures of heading 
38.19, were said to be very numerous and difficult to identify because 
they are sold by trade names, 


Parties making submissions on this problem included the nine 
companies presenting the general submission which were: Canadian 
Aniline & Extract Co, Limited, Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., 
Clough Chemical Co. Ltd., Colgate-—Palmolive Ltd,, The Hart Products 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Lever Brothers Limited, Lignosol Chemicals Limited, 
Scholler Brothers Limited and Surpass Petrochemicals Ltd.; also, other 
soap and detergent manufacturing companies such as The Procter and 
Gamble Company of Canada Limited and Chemical Developments of Canada 
Ltd.; and companies other than soap and detergent manufacturers, such 
as Atlas Powder Co., Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Ltd., Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, as well as The Primary Textiles 
Institute, 


Procter and Gamble and Chemical Developments, producers of 
ethylene oxide based surfactants, requested that single chemicals 


having surfactant properties either be included in B.T.N. heading 
34.02 or be made subject to the same duty under chapter 29, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 102, p. 15356 
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Atlas Powder Company, making a submission on stearic acid, 
fatty acids and an oleic acid commercially known as sorbitan mono- 
stearate, requested that these products be classified as surface- 
active agents by heading 34.02, or possibly as miscellaneous prepara- 
tions under heading 38.19. The products, oil soluble, are used as 
emulsifiers. The company further requested that fatty acid esters of 
gorbital be-dutiable at. 15 p.e.; 2B. Poeand 20 pvc, Mot Nee end what 
the rates apply to them and other commer it surface-active agents, 
regardless of where they are classified. ~ 


Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Ltd, manufactures pine 
chemicals and rosin salts used in emulsifiers for synthetic rubbers. 
These emulsifiers, produced by polymerization, were referred to as a 
type of soap. The spokesman for the Hercules Powder Company, however, 
noted that the products are not used for detergent purposes, and 
likely should be classified more generally as rosin’ products of B.T.N. 
heading 38.08 rather than under heading SUP OG ah mM ON, Further details on 
these products may, therefore, be found in the part of the report on 
heading 38.08. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company made a submission 
on a group of organic surfactants referred to as fluorochemical 
surface-active agents and used in the manufacture of liquid floor 
waxes and liquid polishes, Some of these might be single chemicals 
of B.T.N, heading 29.14 or 29.22, The company made a submission on 
six fluorochemicals under heading 29.14. ‘These surfactants were said 
to be not produced in Canada and the company requested their duty-free 
entry, until made in Canada, whether classified as surfactants of 
heading 34.02 or as single-chemicals of Chapter 29, The company noted 
that the products had unique uses, particularly in liquid floor waxes 
and liquid polishes, where they were used in spite of the very high 
price. 'Most organic surface@active agents range from $.30 to $,50 
per pound whereas nas eee eae surfaceeactive agents cost from $39.00 
to $59.00 per pound," 3) When the products are made in Canada, the 
company proposed that they be dutaable at. 15.0, Cons. ae) OD egen 
EAL RINE 


The Primary Textile Institute of Canada also raised the 
question of whether certain inorganic products mixed together to form 
washing preparations are classified by B.T.N,. heading 34.02. The 
Institute provided a list of surface-active preparations and compounds, 
as given in Appendix III. The Institute did not make any specific 
recommendation on the rates of duty that these products should bear. 


The following submissions were made concerning definitions. 
Canada Packers Limited, in connection with tariff items 865 and 711 Ex., 
suggested that the definition of fatty alcohols be modified to make 
specific the inclusion of synthetic fatty alcohols, As a guide the 
company suggested: 


(as) Transcript, Vol, 625 (pe 9255-5 
(2) Same, Vol. 90, p. 13716 
(2) ppameaVolnl02 spss 15171) 
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"Fatty alcohol blends, natural and or synthetic, containing 
some or all of the following alcohols as active ingredients: 
Lauryl alcohol (dodecanol) 
Myristic alcohol (tetradecanol) 
Cetyl alcohol (hexadecanol) 
Stearyl alcohol (octadecanol )"(1) 


Based on the above definition the company further recommended: 


"Provided fatty alcohol blends as defined above are permitted 
duty free entry under Brussels Heading 15.10 until tmade in 
Canadat, we have no objection to the deletion of the /follow- 
ing/ end-use items: 


865 -— Higher fatty alcohols, unsulphated, for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic detergents. 


711 Ex. -— Higher fatty alcohols, unsulphated, when imported by 
manufacturers of synthetic detergents for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of synthetic detergents in their own 
factories, "(2 


The Procter and Gamble Company, agreeing with the definition 
of fatty alcohols as suggested by Canada Packers, also recommended 
that, provided fatty alcohol blends as defined above be established as 
ameexcop sane ou al. Nesheadaneel>. beat rec sb. bavand: Pree. MPN. 
until made-in-Canada, the company had no objection to the deletion of 
tariff items 865 and the Extract from 711. These fatty alcohols are 
dealt with in this report under heading 15.10. 


Other materials, having some relevance to heading 34.02 that 
are produced by Atlas Powder Company, include stearic acid, oleic acid, 
other fatty acids and fatty acid esters of sorbital. Atlas Powder 
CompanyecreduesLucdematessols Loup. ciel eh and 20 p.c,, M.E.N. on these 
products. . These, products, however, are. usually traded as blends of 
chemicals, classified by heading 38.19; they are considered under that 
heading and noted under heading 15.10 as fatty alcohols. 


Materials mentioned by the Hart Products Go. of Canada 
include ethers, ether alcohols, ether phenols, ether alcohol phenols, 
and the sulphonated derivatives of these products some of which are 
further. processed. As separate, chemically, defined products they are 
dealt with under B.T.N. headings 29.08 and 29.17. The products, par- 
ticularly the sulphonated derivatives, if in a form to be classified 
by heading 34.02, would be encompassed in general submissions in this 
Dart of dthegreport. 


Proposals Regarding Rates of Duty 


Although raw materials, particularly the single defined 
chemicals, are dealt with in chapters relevant to them, two basic 
materials used in the manufacture of surfaceeactive agents which came 
up for discussion several times in the public hearing are briefly 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 103, p. 15555 
C2 PSame.. Vell., 103... my. 15555 
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dealt with in this part of the report. These two materials, dodecyl 
benzene and fatty alcohols, are generally blends of chemicals, 
primarily used for surface-active agents; they are highly competitive 
with each other and equal tariff treatment was requested for them. 
They were the subject of discussion also, respectively, under head- 
a7igs: 2900s andi shoe lO, 


The tariff items currently applicable to the import of 
these two products are principally items 208t, 269b and 865. Items 
269b and 865 provide duty-free entry respectively for alkyl aryl 
hydrocarbons and higher fatty alcohols, when for use in the manufac-— 
ture of synthetic detergents. 


Proposals relating to these materials were made at various 
times by different companies. 


A request for duty-free entry of fatty alcohols was made by 
Imperial Oil Limited in its submission on April 7, 1961. The company 
proposed rates of 74 p.c., B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. on imports of 
detergent alkylates (alkyl aryl hydrocarbons, unsulphonated) which it 
manufactures in Canada.\l) The company also recommended the elimin- 
ation of end-use item 269(b), stating: 


"If Imperialts recommendations of April 7, 1961 are accepted, 
the present end-use tariff item 269(b) should be eliminated 
in so far as the products commercially known as detergent 
alkylates are concerned.'(2) 


Procter and Gamble, one of the largest consumers of deter-— 
gent alkylates and fatty alcohols in Canada, raised no objection to 
Imperial Oil's request for duty-free import of fatty alcohols or to 
its request for duty protection on detergent alkylates. (3) 


Hart Products of Canada Limited, which manufactures certain 
phenols in Canada} asked for rates tol 15 p..c, fyb rr.-andeu) pees 
M.F.N. for these under B.T.N. heading 29.06, (4) 


Colgate—Palmolive Limited and Lever Brothers requested that 
fatty alcohols and detergent alkylates -- dodecyl benzene, pentadecyl 
benzene and tridecyl benzene -—— be accorded the same rates of duty. (5) 
These companies argued that free entry of fatty alcohols would put 
Procter and Gamble, which uses this material, in a favourable competi- 
tive position compared to Colgate-—Palmolive and Lever Brothers which 
use alkylate detergents (dodecyl benzene). 


Lever Brothers, a manufacturer of surface-active agents 
based on alkyl phenols and dodecyl benzene, asked for rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.P.N. on fatty alcohols ‘on “jhe: grounds’ that stthey: 
are directly competitive with alkyl phenols." 6 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 40, p. 5916; Vol. 103, p. 15601 
(2) Same, Vol. 103, p..15602 

(3) Same, Vol. 40, p. 5952 

(ie same Vol. Seep. peo 

(5) Same, Vol. 40, p. 5947 

(6) Same, Vol. 103, p. 15495 
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In regard to end-use item 865 for fatty alcohols, the com- 
pany noted: 


"Our recommendation to the Tariff Board is therefore that 
end-use items specifying fatty alcohols be eliminated 
entirely, in which case they should bear the same duty as 
dodecyl benzene. '*(1) 


Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, another company 
using alkylate detergents, supported the request of Colgate-—Palmolive 
and Lever Brothers, and stated: 


"speaking on behalf of Chemical Developments (Canada) Ltd., 
our position is substantially the same as that which has 
already been given by Mr. McIlroy [the pace for 
Colgate-Palmolive and Lever Beste aint 


The alkylates, if mixtures not specifically in the form of 
surfactants, would fall under B.T.N. heading 38.19, if individual 
chemicals, under heading 29.01 and if in the form of surface-active 
agents, they are classified in heading 34.02. 


Nopco Chemical Canada Ltd. stated in its submission that 
higher fatty alcohols, although used as raw materials in making 
detergents, are also used directly in industry as surfactants. Because 
they are used as a final product, the company requested the abolition 
of end-use tariff item 865 and the extract of item 711 and recommended 
that higher fatty alcohols be imported duty-free regardless of use. a) 


The Continental 0il Company of Houston, Texas, U.S.A., 
stated that synthetic fatty alcohols were identical in use and proper- 
“ties to the natural products and could be used as direct replacements 
for natural fatty alcohols in detergent formulations; the company 
requested that: 


"Synthetic fatty alcohols be included with fatty alcohols 
from natural sources, and be accorded duty free treatment 
until made-in—Canada. "(4 


The company argued that it is of advantage to Canadian con- 
sumers of fatty alcohols to have duty-free entry on the synthetic as 
well as on the natural products. The present tariff items 865 and 
711 Ex. are not specifically confined to either synthetic or natural 
fatty alcohols. 


With respect to the surface-active agents which are the 
products of Canadian manufacture, the more relevant items under which 
imports would be entered are items 208t, (Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N.), 
G2eat ao eand 71) (lS p.c.,. BF. and 2O.pac.. MPN, 851 andeOele 
(duty-free under both Tariffs). Most imports are from most—favoured- 
nation countries and probably are subject to rates of either 15 or 20 


ais 


(O° Transcript, Vol. 103, p. 15500 
(2) mame, Vol. 40, p.. 5952 

(3) Same, Vol. 103, p. 15533 

(4) Same, Vol. 103, p. 15594 
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Almost all of the six submissions made jointly or individu- 
ally asked: for .rates of L5ep.c%4 B.Pe-andy20jpico, eM. Poe tioreone 
entire range of surface-active agents. The principal submission was 
made by nine companies which manufacture such agents. These companies 
estimated that they accounted for 75 per cent of the total Canadian 
production of surfacenactive agents. 


Some of these companies also submitted individual briefs in 
the November 5, 1962 hearing on B.T.N. 34.02, Part 1, and supported 
the general submission or further amplified it. These companies 
included: 


Procter & Gamble Company 

Lever Brothers and Hart Products 
Canada Packers Limited 

Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd. 
Nopco Chemical Canada Ltd. 


The main proposals and arguments supporting these proposals 
are summarized below. It was stated in the general submission by the 
nine companies that: 


tin this..brief and others.to follow} git is koursintention to 
establish the need for a tariff structure in which all 
families of surface-active agents will be accorded duty 
levels of 15% B.P., 204 M.F.N. This recommendation is made 
on the basis that: 


'ta) Essentially all surface agents are a family of products 
made in Canada. The others that may be produced in 
foreignucountries: are chemically identical, ordirectly 
competitive. 


'bh) This level of rates is required in our opinion, taking 
cognizance of the economic factors in Canada, the com— 
petitive. sibuation yingother scountries,, theyrate or ani 
developments and the basic need for these materials. 2) 


''c) To enable Canadian producers to compete with imports, 
particularly those of U.S.A. producers who have many 
cost advantages, we believe duty of B.P. 15%, M.F.N. 20% 
is requireds.!t 3) 


The submission further stated: 


"The Canadian surface-active agent industry manufactures and 
sells every type,of surface-active agent and is, we feel, 
able to meet all Canadian requirements for surface-active 
agents. 


"We therefore believe that all surface-active agents must be 
considered made in Canada, or directly competitive with 
products made here. “na Tield. as complex 4s this unere 


ay Transeript,. Vol. AA, p.) 6545 
(2) Same, Vol. 44, p. 6546-7 
(3) Same, Vol. 44, p. 6570 
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may be some specific exceptions to our general contention. 
We intend to discuss any exceptions as they are scheduled 
in the 29 series of items, and feel that in an area as 
subject to change and new development as this one, very 
careful study should be ers" to requests for lower duties 
before they are granted." 1 


In view of the complex nature of the surfactant industry and 
its products, subject to constant change, the companies making the 
joint submission thus felt the need for "basket" rates to provide the 
required protection to the Canadian industry. 


The arguments put forward in favour of the requested pro- 
tection in the submission were: 


a) Competition is keen and real. Foreign producers now 
enjoy approximately 55% of the industrial market and 
25% of the total market. 


'bh) Raw material costs in the U.S.A. are from 10% to 20% 
less than Canadian costs. 


tc) U.S. and U.K. producers have a further advantage of 
scale of production and its effects on yields. 


"q ) Many U.S.A. and U.K. producers also make their own raw 
materials. '(2) 


Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada Ltd., the largest manufac-— 
turer of surface-active agents in Canada, principally based on alkyl 
benzene, alkyl sulphides and alkyl polyglycol ether sulphonates, 
supported the general submission, stating: 


"We support the recommendations of the General Submission on 
Surface-Active Agents that the heading rates for Brussels 
Heading 34.02, part (1) and for those headings of Brussels 
Chapter 29 which provide for surfactants be 15% British 
Preferential and 20% Most-Favoured-Nation. Additionally, we 
believe that there is a sufficiently broad range of surfact- 
ants produced in Canada that all surfactants should attract 
er ety rates of duty unless justified as specific except-— 
ions. "(3 


In support of the above proposal the company gave three 
arguments: 


UE ee) protect our investment in surfactant manufacturing 
for the retail detergent business. 


'b) To protect our modest interest in the industrial sur- 
factant business. 


(1) Transcript, Vol.. 44, p. 6547 
(2) Same, Vol. 44, p. 6570 
(panies) VOI. 102%, pe 15385 
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"c) We believe that manufacturers of chemicals in Canada 
are entitled to moderate tariff protection to compen— 
sate for cost disadvantages and to provide an incentive 
to Canadian consumers to buy Canadian products. (1) 


Lever Brothers Limited and Hart Products Co. of Canada Ltd. 
manufacturers and sellers of a diverse line of surfactants, reiterated 
and emphasized the position taken in the general submission of May 25, 
1961, that the different products are all essentially competitive and 
should-all attractorates Of 15 Dic. Det wee cul De Comm tu lisambeeat ese 
of their location within the system of tape tw Your dae the companies 
favoured the B.T.N. system of classification. \< 


Lever Brothers and Hart Products also recommended the elim— 
ination of end-use items which permit free entry or reduced rates of 
duty, and asked that any exceptions to the proposed rates be specifi- 
cally named and apply only to products not made in Canada. As part of 
their observations on end-use items the companies said: 


‘tWe feel that many of the industries which have benefited by 
the use of end-use items are no longer infants requiring this 
protection and should now certainly be able to stand on their 
own two feet. We feel further that many end-use items, be- 
cause of the way in which they are written and administered, 
have become much broader than was ever the original intention. 
As an example, we cite the duty-free importation of materials 
used in the manufacture of insecticides, which we feel was 
originally intended to benefit agriculture, but which is now 
applied to such items as aerosol sprays for killing flies in 
the house, and permits the duty-free importation of a house- 
hold bleach. As a further example, Item /203a/ permits the 
importation of a chemical that has been adapted for tanning 
or dyeing, but does not in any way limit its use to the tan- 
ning or dyeing industry. We feel many end-use items have 
outlived their usefulness and have not for years been used 
solely to benefit the industries for which they were intended. 
While we recognize that for some reasons it may be desirable 
to continue the use of end-use items, we oe recommend 
that these be eliminated wherever possible. '\3 


Canada Packers Limited, a manufacturer of several different 
families of surface-active agents, for use both in the company's 
production of household detergents and for sale for industrial use, 
agreed with most of the points in the general submission of May 25, 
1961. In regard to tariffs the company recommended: 


"Canadian producers must be able to compete with imports 
if the industry is to grow and develop. We are of the 
opinion that a duty of 15% B.P, and 20% M.F.N. is required 
on all Surface-Active Agents. (4) 


(1) ‘Transcript y oly 102) ae 536R 
(2) Same, Vol. 102, p. 15423-4 

(3) Same, Vol. 102, p. 15426 

(4) Same, Vol. 102, p. 15453 
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Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., a producer of a di- 
verse field of surfactants, supported the general submission, and 
stated: 


"Chemical Developments of Canada Limited respectfully submit 
that Canadian surfactant manufacturers are able to supply 
all Canadian requirements for surfactants and as all these 
materials are either made in Canada or are directly competi- 
tive with Canadian made products, a duty rate of 15% B.P. 
and 20% M.F.N. is essential if the development of this 
industry in Canada is not to be seriously impeded. "(1) 


Nopco Chemical Canada Ltd. and its subsidiary, Canadian 
Aniline & Extract Co, Ltd., producers of surfactants from higher fatty 
alcohols for sale to the manufacturers of retail detergents and for 
use in industry, supported the general brief submitted on May 25, 1961: 


"On behalf of Nopco Chemical Canada Ltd., and its subsidiary, 
Canadian Aniline & Extract Co. Ltd., we propose that chemicals 
falling within the Group Heading 34.02, insofar as they relate 
to surface-active agents within the scope of the reference, be 
made dutiable at rates 15% B.P. and 20% M.F.N." 


The company further stated that since the presentation of the 
general brief in May, 1961: 


“competition in a number of the larger volume items in the 
United States in particular, has become even more keen with 
the tendency being for the manufacturer of raw materials in 
the form of simpler chemicals to enter himself into the pro- 
duction of either the final product or the more sophisticated 
intermediates. This has resulted in further price reductions 
on the United States market and has made it still more diffi- 
cult for the Canadian manufacturer of surface-active agents 
to compete in view of his lower production volumes and higher 
raw material costs in general."(2) 


No supporting data were provided by the company to illustrate 
the lower price trends or the extent of increased competition. 


The Canadian Color Makers Association, a user of surfactants 
in the manufacture of pigments, did not raise any ie paemeie be: the 
tariff proposals for surface-active agents made in Canada. 3 


Two parties expressed interest, as users of products of 
B.T.N. heading 34.02 and other B.T.N. headings; they were the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association and Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion 
Rubber Company Limited. In general, the Pulp and Paper Association 
requested that there be no increase in rates of duty on materials used 
by its members. Naugatuck Chemicals took the general view that it 
would not oppose the rates of duty proposed by producers of materials 
it used provided that the Board also Pama as the rates it would 
propose for the products made by Naugatuck. L 


Lp perranseript Vols log, py 15458 
(2) Same, Vol. 102, p. 15467-8 

(3) Same, Vol. 102, p. 15451 

(4) Same, Vol. 6, p. 900 
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Analysis of Proposals and Arguments 


The main argument put forward by the companies in their 
general submission and in other joint and individual briefs and 
statements in support of duty rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. was the higher costs of production of surface-active agents in 
Canada than in the United States. The higher costs were attributed 
to differences in scale of production, higher raw material and trans- 
portation costs, and the structure of industry. 


Of all the factors stated as contributing to the differences 
in cost, the most important single factor mentioned was the higher 
costs of raw materials in Canada, which was said to amount to 10 to 
20 per cent. The companies furnished the table, reproduced above in 
the section on the industry, to show the raw material components of 
certain selected surface-active agents and the cost differential in 
Canada and the U.S.A. The percentage differences in these costs and 
in the selling prices of the surfactants are given below. 


Per cent by which Per cent by which 
raw material costs Selling Price 
are higher in Canada is higher in Canada 
Surface-—Active Agent than in the U.S.A. than in the U.S.A. 
Kthoxylated Nonyl 
Phenol 4 mols. E,O. Sip HS gl 
Ethoxylated Nonyl 
Phenol Sulphated 
(anionic) fey) 23.0 
Sodium Toluene Sulphonate 2152 (pie 
Sodium Xylene Sulphonate ZOny pbieys 
Coconut Monoethanolamide Pad Nil 
Dodecyl Benzene Sulphonate Sint! LE | 


The above table shows that the differences in raw material 
costs are not uniform, but on the average the'six surfactants re- 
vealed a difference of 11.33 per cent. It is evident that the differ- 
ences in selling prices are generally greater than those for the raw 
materials, averaging 18.4 per cent. Irrespective of the differences 
in cost of production and selling prices, however, the industry has 
asked for uniform rates of duty. 


It is not known how far the above cost and price differences 
are representative of the surfactant industry as a whole, or what a 
complete analysis of all costs of production would reveal. However, 
the most widely produced surfactants are based on alkyl benzene 
sulphonates (ABS) or dodecyl benzene sulphonate for which the differ- 
ence in raw material cost was only 3.4 per cent and the difference in 
selling price was 14.3 per cent. According to one source nearly one- 


ip) 


third of the eating used in the United States is based on alkyl 
benzene sulphonates; 4 possibly the same is true for Canada. Such 
a proportion would suggest that, on a weighted average basis, the 
difference in raw material costs between the two countries amounts 
to something of the order of 5 or 6 per cent and in selling price, 
of approximately 12 or 13 per cent. 


In regard to the scale of production and the method of 
production, the Canadian surfactant industry very possibly suffers 
from disadvantage, though the continued expansion of the Canadian 
industry should assist in reducing the disadvantage, in part by 
permitting the installation of more advanced and automatic equipment 
adapted to longer runs. 


Distribution costs and transportation costs are also diffi- 
cult to assess and no attempt was made to arrive at an overall esti- 
mate tot “differscnces: for these” and *other=racvors of cost; such as 
labour costs. In supplying much of the Canadian market, particularly 
in Central Canada, having regard also to costs of transporting the 
final product, Canadian producers undoubtedly do not invariably incur 
higher transportation costs. 


Data on imports of surface-active agents are given in 
Appendix I, Because of the changing import statistical classifi- 
cations, import statistics are not available on a consistent basis. 
The value of identifiable imports of surfactants has been approxi- 
mately $5 million in recent years; in addition, $3 or $4 million of 
imported cleaning preparations were said to consist chiefly of 
surface-—active agents. These data suggest that some 20 per cent of 
Canadian requirements of surfactants are imported. It is not known 
what the average rate of duty would be for these imports, but many 
wouldeenter under *taritf items: which provide a provection of 15 or 
20 p.c. Some of the imported products are.of a kind not made in 
Canada and, although producers in Canada submitted that domestic 
products were substitutable for all or most imported products, some 
imported products are specialty types for which the market was said 
to be too small for Canadian production; some also are new formu- 
lations for which a sufficient Canadian market has not developed to 
warrant production in this country, or which are incorporated, in 
some cases by the companies themselves, into formulations in this 
country. Jt is, therefore, not certain what the net gain to the 
producers would be from the proposed uniform application of rates 
Cie pie. > Pry On. cee te ele Olle oO COULdWhardlyrresulul en 
major reductions in their costs of production and selling. Imports 
from British preferential countries, in particular, were not repre- 
sented as a significant factor in the Canadian market. 


(1) Chemical Week, May 22, 1965, p. 20 
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SURFACE-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS AND WASHING PREPARATIONS 


The Products 


The first part of the report on heading 34.02 dealt with 
surface-active agents; this part deals with mixtures and preparations 
based on surface-active agents, as well as with washing and cleaning 
compounds. Mixtures and preparations of surfactants are known in 
commerce as synthetic detergents and are used in households and by 
industry. These products are mixtures of two or more chemicals and 
are used for laundry, dishes, floors, walls, tiles, and other house- 
hold cleaning and for a large variety of purposes in industry such 
as the degreasing of textiles to facilitate dyeing or bleaching, 
degreasing metals, cleaning of buildings, tanks, dairy equipment, in 
the tanning of leather and as additives in surface coatings, lubri- 
cants, pesticides and other products. Such preparations are sold by 
brand names, though in some industrial applications attention is paid 
more particularly to specifications. A more complete description of 
the goods is given under tariff considerations below. 


These products can be in the form of powders, granulars, 
liquids or pastes, and are sold in small packages at retail or in 
bulk to industries. The difference between household detergents and 
industrial detergents is often based simply on the size of the 
package. Detergents sold as liquid or paste in packages of less than 
one gallon are considered, in the trade, as household and in larger 
packages, as industrial. Similarly, powders in packages of less than 
25 pounds are typically regarded as household, and in larger packages, 
as industrial. 


Although the detergents sold at retail for household use 
and in bulk for industrial are often more or less the same products, 
using the same raw materials and the same processes of production, a 
distinction is made because of the marketing considerations such as 
differences in packaging costs, labelling and advertising costs. 


This part of heading 34.02 also includes other washing and 
cleaning preparations, for example those based on sodium carbonate 
decahydrate (washing soda), sodium metasilicates and the sodium 
borates. The preparations also include those based on synthetic 
solvent-soluble detergents and spotters used in the dry cleaning 
industry, based on benzene soaps, petroleum sulphonates, or dark 
soaps, synthetic sulphonates (the amine salt of dodecyl benzene 
sulphonate) or light soaps; these are used for both batch and charge 
processing in the dry cleaning plants. The spotters are concentrated, 
manufactured surface-active agents and/or soaps mixed with solvents 
having dissolving properties additional to those of the solvents in 
the normal dry cleaning system. The composition of this type of 
product differs widely with the type of stain to be removed. Also 
included are blended alkalies used in dairies for washing bottles. 
These are washing preparations, specifically used for cleaning; they 
are often based on inorganic alkalies, but may contain organic 
products. 
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The commercial significance of the products covered by this 
section of the report is in the neighbourhood of $100 million a year; 
more than two-thirds is sold at retail. 


In contrast to the individual surface-active agents, syn- 
thetic detergents and washing compounds are prepared to perform a 
specific purpose under specific conditions. In Canada, the following 
categories of retail detergent preparations were reported to be 
formulated to produce optimum results for the purpose specified. 


1. Granular Heavy Duty Detergents - designed for heavy 
duty cleaning of washable fabric such as cotton. 


2. Granular Light Duty Detergents - designed for cool 
water washing of delicate fine fabrics, and for dishes. 


3. Liquid Light Duty Detergents - designed for dishwashing 
andefine fabrics, 


ve Liquid Heavy Duty Detergents - designed for heavy duty 
cleaning of washable fabrics, 


5. Heavy Duty Automatic Laundry Products - designed to 
provide the low sudsing necessary in some types of 


automatic washers. 


6. Hard: Surface Cleaners (Liquid and Granular) - designed 
to give heavy duty cleaning and low sudsing when clean-— 
ing surtaces such as floors; walls; vtles, etc. 


7. Automatic Dishwasher Products - designed to provide no 
suds and good cleaning under turbulent conditions in 
automatic dishwashers. 


8. Specialty Cleaning Products - broad variety of small 
volume specialties such as waterless hand cleaners, 


metal cleaners, toilet bowl cleaners, etc. 


Industrial detergent products are, in general, even more 
specific to the conditions. of use although some products have a 
broader range of uses. (Industrial forms of the detergent preparations 
listed under most of the above categories are manufactured. In 
addition, the following industrial categories are of significance. 


9. Textile Specialties - designed to facilitate manufacture 
of fabrics and to improve their finished qualities, e.g. 
wool oils, fabric softeners, anti-static agents, etc. 


10. Tanning Specialties - designed to facilitate the tanning 
ofuleavher. 


11. Institutional Specialties - designed specifically for 
the cleaning and maintenance methods used in large 
institutions such as hospitals. 


12. Dairy Specialties - designed specifically for the clean- 
ing of commercial and farm dairy equipment, 


4g 


The above categories of products include synthetic deter- 
gents, washing preparations and cleaning compounds based on organic 
surface-active agents. 


Some of the detergent products contain alcohol; three- 
quarters of the liquid detergents on the market was estimated by one 
spokesman to contain alcohol. 


Detergents are a development beyond traditional soaps but 
are generally produced by*the same companies. As in the case of 
surface-active agents, the commercial production of detergents was 
undertaken after World War Il, although plants producing soaps were 
established in Canada as early as the 1890's. Lever Brothers Limited 
set up its first soap plant in Toronto in 1898. Because of the 
superior performance of organic surface-active preparations, especi- 
ally in hard water, they have rapidly displaced soap and soap products. 
Their increasing popularity both in industrial and in household uses 
has led to their large-scale production in Canada. Although deter- 
gents were first introduced into andustrial uses, “today; in terns or 
value, household use predominates. 


Raw Materials and the Process of Manufacture 


The principal raw materials used in the manufacture of 
detergents are the surface—active agents discussed in the previous 
part of this heading. Jn addition, a large number of chemicals are 
used to make a@ specific contribution to,the total function. A 
gelectave lis ror Theserehenica ears: 1) 


Sodium tripolyphosphate Carboxymethyl cellulose 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate Fabric brighteners 
Trisodium phosphate Alcohols 
Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate Essential oils 

Sodium sesquicarbonate Sodium perborate 

Soda ash Hydrotropes 

sodium silicate Sodium sulphate 

Sodium metasilicate Caustic soda 

Borax 


The more important ones in use were stated to be the sili- 
‘cates, phosphates, caustic potash and carboxymethyl cellulose. The 
most important single chemical, apart from the alkyl benzene surfac-— 
tant, is sodium tripolyphosphate, used as a base for surface-—active 
agents. 


From the above list, the chemicals which are made in Canada 
are sodium tripolyphosphate, tetrasodium pyrophosphate, trisodium 
phosphate, soda ash, sodium silicate, sodium metasilicate, carboxy-— 
methyl cellulose, alcohols, hydrotropes, sodium sulphate and caustic 
soda. 


(1) Transeript, Voleshilljep. 21007 
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The phosphates are made by the Electric Reduction Company; 
soda ash by Allied Chemical Canada Limited; sodium silicate and 
sodium metasilicate by National Silicates Limited; ° carboxymethyl 
cellulose by Chemical Developments of Canada Limited; the alcohols 
by Commercial Alcohols Limited, Consolidated Alcohols Limited and 
Reliance Chemicals Limited; the hydrotropes by Hart Products of 
Canada; sodium sulphate by Courtaulds (Canada) Limited; caustic segs 
by a number of firms, including C.1.L., Standard and Dow Chemical. 1 


The paper used for packaging retail detergents -- powder 
or granular -- is of special type, known as kaolin, a pure white grade 
designed to retain its white appearance. For liquid detergents, 
bottles of glass or plastic are commonly used, and plastic bottles 
are supplying an increasing share of the requirements. 


For the most popular detergent, 95 per cent of chemical raw 
ee and packaging materials were said to be produced domestic-— 
ally. 


In the manufacture of dry cleaning detergents, two basic 
petroleum-derived solvents are commonly used. Chemicals used in 
blended alkali washing compounds consist chiefly of anhydrous 
caustic soda and alkali salts. 


The manufacture of detergent preparations requires a signi- 
ficant capital investment and extensive technical knowledge. Typic-— 
ally, the stages involved in the process are the manufacture of the 
basic surfactants, blending of the formula ingredients, conversion 
into the desired physical form of. finished preparations and, finally, 
packaging of the various forms of finished preparations. The manu- 
facturers of detergents also produce most of their requirements of 
surface-active agents. 


As detergents are made in a variety of physical forms —- 
powders, granules, liquids -- different processing procedures are 
required; some of the major operations are as follows: 


ae Crutching (blending in paste form) and spray drying 
for granular preparations. 


oe Liquid blending of liquid preparations. 
oe Dry blending of granular preparations. 

Packaging is done by automatic operations such as automatic 
carton forming and granule or powder filling, and automatic bottle 
poi line. 

In the case of dry cleaning detergents, the manufacturing 


operation involves adding the organic solvents to solvent soluble 
detergents. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 141, p. 21065-6 
(2) Same, Vol. 142, p. 21144 


95442—4 
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For blended alkalies, which are chiefly mixtures of anhy- 
drous caustic soda fused with other alkali salts to various propri- 
etary formulae, the process of manufacture was outlined by the 
spokesman for C.I.L. as follows: 


"Caustic soda is produced in liquid form in the plant. 

It goes. to a concentrator where the moisture is removed. 
Then for the blended alkali manufacture the liquid caustic 
soda goes to what we call a pot. It holds 16 tons as a 
charge, and these pots are fired by fuel oil at high temper- 
ature. Then the other chemicals that we add are added in 
there, and the whole mixture is fused. ‘So that you are 
limited to the products that you can add there by the 
melting point. You cannot add any organic products, just 
some of these inorganic salts. 


"Then this blended alkali is competing with mixtures which 
are made, taking caustic soda in the dry form, and you add 
other additives and compounds of various sorts as a mixture. 
You do not get such a uniform product because you may have 
a different size mesh product which is added, where as in 
the blended alkali the product.is so fused, it all evenly 
disperses and it is flaked."\1 


The Industry 


As mentioned earlier, synthetic detergents are produced by 
companies also engaged in the production of soap and cleaning com- 
pounds. According to the D.B.S. there were, in 1962, 137 firms in 
Canada primarily engaged in manufacturing soaps, synthetic detergents, 
cleansers, washing powders and cleaning preparations including scour- 
ing powders, hand cleaners, household laundry bleaches and blueing, 
and also toilet preparations. It was estimated by four companies 
which made a joint submission that 40 per cent of their total produc-— 
tion was in detergents. It was also stated that detergent prepara- 
tions, formed 55 per cent of the value of factory “shipments of the soap 
and cleaning compounds industry, and the four companies presenting the 
composite brief accounted for three-quarters of the entire shipments 
of the industry. The four companies estimated that they supplied 90 
per cent of the Canadian market for detergent, cleaning and washing 
preparations classified by B.T.N. 34.02 (Part II).(2) On the basis 
of these estimates and the D.B.S. data, it would appear that shipments 
of synthetic detergents and related preparations have amounted to more 
than $90 million in recent years, and shipment of detergents by the 
four companies, therefore, to more than $80 million. 


The detergent industry may be considered also in terms of 
the type of production activity carried on by the firm. Some firms 
manufacture their major surfactant raw materials and produce from 
these a broad range of detergent preparations. The four companies of 
the joint brief, Canada Packers Ltd., Colgate-—Palmolive Ltd., Lever 
Brothers Ltd. and Procter and Gamble Co., belong to this group. They 


(ap) Transcri pus. VOl. Mio peels 
(2) Sams, Volk Ui thr 2100 ities 210se 


ent 


sell final products primarily to the retail market and relatively 
small quantities to industrial users. The second group within the 
industry consists of manufacturers of a broad range of surfactants, 
who sell surfactants and detergent preparations made from these to 
industrial consumers. The third group includes firms which simply 
blend and package purchased materials and sell the finished product 
for retail or institutional use. 


Because of the variety of products produced by the soap 
companies, data on the consumption of raw materials, wages, invest- 
ment and profits for synthetic detergents are not available separ-— 
ately. 


The four companies submitting the composite brief furnished 
the Board with a list of firms indicating those engaged in the pro- 
duction of retail preparations, industrial/institutional preparations, 
or both, falling within the scope of this part of Brussels heading 
34.02. The list included 94 firms, 15 manufacturing retail prepara— 
tions, 46 industrial/institutional preparations, and 33 both. The 
companies't list is reproduced in Appendix IIT. 


Because of the relatively large population and industrial 
concentration in Ontario and Quebec, the industry is mostly confined 
to these provinces, with most of the retail detergents produced at 
three centres, Toronto, Hamilton and Montreal. Of the 94 firms 
reported to be engaged in the production of detergent preparations 
and washing and cleaning compounds, 58 were located in Ontario and 
26 in Quebec. Manitoba had 3 firms, Alberta 2 and British Columbia 5. 


The value of factory shipments of surface-active prepara-— 
tions (synthetic detergents) and washing compounds for the years 1958 
to 1964 is given in the table on the following two pages. 


The synthetic detergents and washing compounds industry has 
been a rapidly growing industry in Canada, and its production rose 
from $71 million to more than $92 million or by about 30 per cent in 
the course of the five years from 1958 to 1963. In 1963, the latest 
year for which complete data are available, factory shipments of 
household detergents and washing compounds accounted for over 70 per 
cent of total shipments. The rate of increase, however, has been 
more rapid for industrial detergents. The increase for household 
detergents was close to 20 per cent during the period 1958-1964; for 
the industrial detergents, the increase was close to 100 per cent, 
with industrial liquid detergents showing the largest relative gain, 
rising from about $650,000 in 1958 to $4,182,000 in 1964, an increase 
of nearly 600 per cent. The growing popularity of this type of deter- 
gent was accompanied by lower prices. Since 1964, industrial deter- 
gents undoubtedly have continued to advance appreciably but possibly 
at a slower rate. 
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Although the detergent industry has developed at a rapid 
pace during the past few years and detergents have replaced soaps in 
various uses, it is now faced with the problem of foamed sewages and 
water streams, resulting from the use of "hard", non-biodegradable 
detergents mostly based on alkyl benzene sulphonate (ABS). In certain 
countries legal stipulations are being laid down to require the use of 
"soft" detergents with biodegradable properties. The industry, there- 
fore, is in the process of experimenting in the development of a new 
range of products based on linear alkyl sulphonates (LAS) and alkyl- 
phenols -— straight chain alcohols. The effects of this development 
cannot be assessed in terms of future Canadian production of deter- 
gents, surface-active agents or their raw materials, or the impact of 
imports on the Canadian market. No information was brought to the 
Board's attention to suggest that the industry anticipated any major 
change in its competitive position because of new products. 


As compared with the detergent industry in other countries, 
particularly the U.S.A., the Canadian industry was said to suffer from 
certain cost handicaps because of small scale production, widely 
scattered markets, the high cost of materials - chemicals and packages 
- and the lack of integration in, the production process. 


Transportation Costs and Location: of Plant 


In regard to the widely scattered market and the concentra-— 
tion of the detergent industry in Central Canada, it was stated at the 
public hearing that there are thousands of customers for detergents 
packaged for retail sale, and these are located right across Canada. 
However, economies in production were said to be best realized only 
when the entire market was served from a single plant, rather than 
from smaller plants set up in different locations. For example, even 
after paying the transportation costs, a producer in Toronto was said 
to be able to supply the product to Vancouver more cheaply than if he 
were to put another plant there. Largely as a result of these factors, 
distribution costs in Canada were said to be higher by 15 per cent 
than those for producers in the U.S.A. 


Costs of Production, Size of Market and Scale of Production 

On the cost of production, as it is influenced by the size 
of the market and the scale of production, the following comment was 
made. 


"The size of the Canadian market imposes very real limitations 
on our cost structure. Our population is only one tenth of 
that of the U.S.A. and per capita consumption of our products 
in Canada is 30% lower. This means that our manufacturing 
operations are on a smaller scale than those south of the 
border. As an example, our synthetic granule production unit 
produces at one half the production rate of standard units 
used by our parent company in the United States. 


"This is brought about by the fact that Canadian consumers 
desire the same kind and type of products that are sold in 
the United States. This causes real complications in that 
we only have two synthetic towers producing 4 different 
synthetic formulations in four different colours. This means 


oy 


constant shut downs for clean-out as we change from one 
brand to the other, whereas in the United States an item 
like 'Tide' will be blown six days a week 24 hours a day 
on one colour, thus getting maximum efficiency and the 
lowest possible cost.'(1) 


And another spokesman noted that: 


"in a large detergent plant you might produce one hundred 
and eighty to two hundred and fifty different packs in a 
year. 


"In the matter of the costs of short runs your equipment 
has to be changed over to put another size on; the towers 
must be cleared out to change colour. The small producer 
in the liquid field is only making one or two products, 
possiblywfour or five — for a chain store. This is much 
simpler’to do, In fact; the smaller producer: has Longer 
runs than we have relatively.'(2) 


For industrial detergents in particular, the small scale of 
production contributed to the higher overhead costs and the short pro- 
duction runs. 


Costs of Raw Materials 


On chemical materials and packaging materials, costs in 
Canada were said to be higher than in the U.S.A. 


"Chemical raw materials and packaging materials cost more in 
Canada than south of the border. This is not surprising for 
we buy from Canadian firms with cost disadvantages similar 
to our own. We cannot achieve the economies of very large 
volume buying for our requirements are less. U.S. detergent 
producers have integrated backwards in many instances, and 
are able to very economically produce many of their raw 
materials. The smaller scale of Canadian operations made 
this type of investment much less attractive in Canada. 
While chemical raw materials do cost moderately more, and 
by this I mean in the vicinity of 15%, our paper board 
packaging materials are even higher relative to U.S. costs. 
These costs represent a very significant portion of our 
total co 58 and are a major reason for our higher costs in 
Canada. "\3 


It was also said that, 


"total Canadian raw material costs per unit or product range 
from 20% to 35% higher than the costs of raw materials for 
similar products incurred by producing plants in the United 
States. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 141, p. 20972 
(2) Same, Vol. 142, p. 21196 
(3) Saris @ Vol. 1h1. p20972 
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"Packaging material for individual products in the sample 
ranged from 8% to 45% higher per product in Canada than 
they would cost at detergent preparations manufacturers! 
plants in the United States.(1) 


High Advertising Costs 


In regard to the higher advertising costs in Canada, it was 
noted that: 


MWe also have an advertising inefficiency in that we make 
one T.V. commercial, for example, in English. We then have 
to repeat the entire job to cover the French market with 

a corresponding effect on costs, this versus the Us>, where 
the same commercial, costing only slightly more, can be 
effectively used against a 185 million market, (2) 


Some Advantages of the Canadian Industry 


While several factors were mentioned as contributing to the 
higher relative costs of producing and marketing detergent products 
in Canada, two factors were cited as tending to produce lower costs 
in Canada than in the U.S.A.3; these were labour costs and research 
expenses. However, with respect to labour costs, a spokesman pointed 
out that, per unit of output, they might not be less in Canada. With 
respect to research costs it was noted that in Canada the proportion 
of. the cost of technical researchalLogthesselling pricever toerpraduce 
is lower than in the United States because the basic research is not 
carried out in Canada. 


Considering all the cost advantages and the disadvantages, 
a spokesman concluded that production costs in Canada are higher than 
in the Uso... sbyel5 toe2O. pemscen’.. gerne sBoardvdad toteacondicrms vic 
extensive investigations necessary to assess the accuracy of this 
estimate. 


The Canadian Market 


The market for washing and cleaning products has shown a 
considerable change since World War Il. With the development of auto- 
matic washing machines and the popularity of synthetic detergents in 
hard water, the market for detergents has witnessed a sharp increase, 
while the market for soaps has declined substantially. The changing 
structure of the market from soaps to synthetic detergents, and the 
growing use of the latter, is evident from the following table. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 142, p. 21138-9 
(2) Same, Vol. 141, p. 20973 
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Production of Soaps and Detergents 
and their Percentage Distribution, 


1952-63 
Soaps Synthetic Detergents 
Percentage of Percentage of 
total soap & total soap & 
detergent detergent 
Year Production production Production roduction 
million 1b. % mala dontcb. q 
1952 196 69 87 Sue 
fie ie! 182 61 116 39 
LSI: 165 eM Ne 43 
lee, Jupiye DD 36 47 
1956 shy 50 156 5O 
LY Lhe 15 Le, 0) 
1958 Lew Al 198 Dy, 
1959 130 38 210 62 
1960 ANS, ae 230 68 
1961 ne ou 247 66 
1962 116 29 PMG es 
1963 13 Px 307 i3 


Source: Based on D.B.S., Manufacturers of Soap and Cleaning Compounds, 
Cat. No. 46-214 


Thus, in the twelve years, 1952 to 1963, the respective 
shares of the market served by soaps and by detergents reversed, as 
soaps dropped from 69 per cent to 27 per cent and detergents increased 
from 31 per cent to 73 per cent. The trend in favour of detergents, 
however, while continuing, appears to have moderated in the past few 
years 


The following graph shows the ratio of the market served by 


soaps and detergents during the twelve year period. 


Production of Soaps and Detergents, 


Percentage Distribution, 1952-63 
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In 1960, according to the joint submission by the four 
companies, Canadian requirements of detergent preparations, washing 
and cleaning preparations were approximately $80 million, about $76 
million of this market was supplied by domestic manufacturers and 
the remainder was imported; thus imports were supplying about 5 per 
cent of Canadian requirements, a share that has been tending to 
decline in recent years. 


The companies further estimated that of the $76 million 
value of Canadian factory shipments, $64 million was put up in 
packages suitable for retail sale and $12 million was meant for 
industrial or institutional sale. Of the imported detergents, they 
estimated that one half was retail detergents and the other half 
brand name preparations for industrial use. 1 


The following table shows the Canadian market for synthetic 
detergents, washing preparations and cleaning compounds, from 1958 to 


1964. 


As indicated earlier, the market for synthetic detergents, 
washing and cleaning preparations is growing rapidly toward $100 
million annually. During the past four years from 1960 to 1964, it 
has grown from just over $83 million to about $97 million, an increase 
of 17 per cent, or over 4 per cent per year. The household detergent 
market in 1964 was of the order of $64 million and the industrial 
market, $15 million, the former roughly four times the size of the 
latter. Washing, cleaning and similar preparations had a value of 
approximately $18 million in 1964. 


By type of product, in the above groupings, the largest 
relative increase during the four years from 1960 to 1964 was in 
washing preparations, about 62.5 per cent, followed by industrial 
detergents, more than 44 per cent. Although the market for industrial 
detergents and washing preparations has shown a marked increase, 
household detergents still accounted for more than 60 per cent of the 
total. preparations used in Canada. 
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The per capita. consumption of household detergents in 
Canada was stated to be 30 per cent less than the United States. 
Some of the factors contributing to this smaller consumption were 
thought to be lower per capita income in Canada, the higher prices 
of detergents in Canada and greater use of automatic washing machines 
and commercial laundries in the U.S.A. 


Among the salient features of the Canadian detergent market 
are the heavy cost of distribution and advertising and the relatively 
small amount of domestic research and development of new products. 
Distribution cost was estimated to be 5 to 10 per cent of the selling 
prices, and includes a relatively heavy incidence of warehousing 
facrittres. 


The geographical distribution of the market for detergents 
in Canada differs product to product, but for a representative 
sample of the products it was said to be about 60 per cent in Quebec 
and Ontario, 20 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; l2 per ent in 
British Columbia, with the remainder in the Atlantic Provinces. 


In regard to the concentration of the market it was stated: 


"Some two-thirds of the available Canadian market is concen- 
trated in the 800 miles between Quebec City, Quebec and 
Windsor, Ontario, while the other one-third is located on 
relatively small pockets at long distances from the main 
market and manufacturing area. 


"at least one third of the Canadian market is closer to 
large manufacturing centres in the United States than to 
Canadian manufacturing areas. 


"it is pretty clear that the Maritimes are all closer to 
Boston and New York; Chicago is closer to the prairie 
provinces; and the California plant cluster is closer to 
Vancouver and Victoria than we are, by a good deal.t(1) 


The principal source of competition in the Canadian deter-— 
gents market is domestic, with foreign competition mostly confined to 
incursions resulting from new price reductions or from new product 
developments. In the industrial field it was stated that the external 
competition is more acute than in the household field. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 142, p. 21140-1, 21200 
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As mentioned earlier, detergents are sold in the market by 
brand names, and it was stated in this connection that the concept of 
brand marketing developed over the last 25 or 30 years is relatively 
highly developed in the detergent business. 


In regard to dry cleaning detergents and spotters, no market 
snformation is readily available. Similarly for blended alkalies 
little information is available on a public basis. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade in detergents and washing preparations has 
been quite insignificant compared to domestic production and consump- 
tion of these commodities. Imports have been predominantly from the 
United States and exports in small quantities were stated to be to 
the West Indies. Exports are small partly because the companies 
manufacturing detergent products in Canada also have manufacturing 
affiliates established in other countries. 


Prior to 1962, statistics on imports of synthetic detergents 
were not available separately, being included with imports of surface- 
active agents and other products of similar nature. Imports of 
synthetic detergents and washing and cleaning preparations from 1962 
to 1964 are given below. 


Imports of Detergents, Powder or Liquid, 1962-64 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
ap. $ $/1b. 
Total 

1962 pe ea hei) 1,318,916 wee 
1963 ec eles 1, OL 7.65- ps0) 
1964 lah sou 828,695 P2198) 

United States 
1962 6,125, 206 Be iy Fe es hg Ps 
1963 Peis oe 1,014, 600 y20 
1964, jigpAt ere Al $21,090 720 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 82h5 (1964, s.c. 800-68) 
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Imports of Washing and Cleaning Preparations, 1962- 


Year Total Imports 
Loe $ 


Total 
1962 es Juloos ae 
1963 Ke SMES Cee Ee 
196k r: 2,887, 667 


United States 


1962 - Syiee, Ll 
1963 :s 3,836,802 
1964 5. 2,860,997 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8246 (1964, s.c. 800-73) 


Not only do imports consitute a very small portion of the 
Canadian market, but they are also declining. It was stated in the 
public hearing by a spokesman for the companies making the joint sub- 
mission that: 


"We have a little more information on the trend of imports 
than we have included in our brief, but it is not very much. 
In Appendix B to our brief and Appendix C we have listed 
imports from the U.S.A. from 1957 to 1962. I would say that 
these indicate a growing trend of imports from 1957 to 1960, 
which has levelled off in 1961. and perhaps decreased in 1962 
as a result of devaluation, "(1 


The data submitted in the appendix referred to, based on 
U.S. export data, showed annual exports to Canada of about 27 million 
pounds of detergents and surface-active agents, valued at approxi- 
mately $4 million in the years 1958 to 1961, with specialty cleaning 
and washing compounds adding an additional 15 to 20 million pounds 
each year, valued at $3 to $4 million. Although most of the imports 
were of specialty items and new products, before 1961 some products, 
for example liquid detergents, were said to be imported because of 
low prices. The spokesman for the four companies stated: 


"There were imports of very cheap liquid detergents which 
ended in about 1961, and these were very cheap. They were 
priced under what was offered in Canada. That was the reason, 
or one of the reasons for their existence, '(2) 


At another stage in the public hearing, it was stated: 


"For about three years /prior to 1962/ there was a period 
when liquids were coming into this country in considerable 
volume under conditions which you had to meet in some way 
or another." 3) 


ULJetransoript aVol. «lila, veroee 
(2) "Same, Vol) Lisp. 21083 
(3) Same, Vol. 142, p. 21170 
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Information on exports of detergents and cleaning compounds 


is not available separately. 


However, over the past five years, 


exports, particularly of cleaning compounds and related products, have 
shown an increasing trend; total exports rose from $39,000 in 1960 to 
Increases in exports to Commonwealth 


over one million dollars in 1964. 
countries were more marked than to others. 


Exports of Soap and Detergents, Cleaning and 


Polishing Preparations and Household 


Chemical Specialties, 1960-64 


Type and 
Country 


(a) Soap and Detergents 
Dobal 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Trinidad & Tobago 
Jamaica 

Barbados 

Cuba 


(b) Cleaning & Polishing 
Preparations and 
Household Ghemical 


Specialties 
i Weare 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Trinidad 
Australia 
Sweden 

Cuba 


Total (a) and (b) 


38,977 


nya 


6,325 


18,362 


1,552 
4,260 


122,849 


DO, (oe 
27,411 
2,740 
12,000 
3,161 
18,729 


L488, 689 


9,194 
366,311 
18,807 

B SoD 


31,191 


611,538 


Data include re-exports, except for 1964 


Source 3) h) bio 


., lrade of Canada 


102,354 


25,537 
42,301 
8,085 
5,808 
4, 569 


672,966 
8,903 
380,278 
26,634 
38,321 
67,959 


firey. ® 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964, 
- dollars - 


Se oweu meek) 7a 
83,140 101,999 
46,975 AG Ao: 

9,601 15,433 
9,166 Zs 
ey alas E297 
e 15,013 

714,525 890,285 
59,565 152,986 

BO Se Pg et 

9,601 62,053 
38,856 51,585 
i 34, 686 
G72 1h oud, 


900,148 1,094,026 


Despite the fact that imports have been declining and exports 
rising, imports exceeded exports by more than $2.5 million in 1964. 


64, 
Pricesrandelricinpebolicy, 


No public information was submitted to the Board on prices 
of detergent preparations or washing compounds. However, on the basis 
of the confidential information available to the Board, it is evident 
that the prices of household detergents have levelled off in the past 
few years and the increase if any has been less than for consumer 
goods prices in general. The trend of prices for industrial detergents 
was reported to be downward. 


Product differentiation is attempted primarily by use of 
brand names, advertising, packaging and display. In order for these 
techniques to be successful, at the retail level, prices of products 
similarly presented to the buyer generally must be kept at much the 
same level. General consistency at the retail level across Canada, 
particularly because products are packaged at a central location, is 
facilitated by quoting, on a delivered basis, the same price coast to 
coast. Bulk quantities are priced somewhat lower than those packaged 
for retail sale. 


In addition to the competition from similar products of 
other domestic producers, the companies noted the competition from 
the U.S.A. 


"In evaluating the special problems of manufacturing and 
selling household products in Canada, there is a special 
characteristic element of major importance to be considered, 
i.e. the proximity of the United States. The physical 
juxtaposition of the two countries, the effectsof which are 
magnified by the physical integration of our transportation 
and communication systems with the great influx into Canada 
of United States advertising media, creates many conditions 
that make the Canadian market peculiarly vulnerable to 
United States based competition. It is for this reason 
that the comparisons made in this presentation are primarily 
between costs in Canada and the United States.(1 


As noted above, imports do not supply a large part of the 
market. 


No price data were said to be available for detergents used 
by the dry cleaning industry. The spokesman for Dye and Chemical Co. 
of Canada. Ltd. stated: 


"tit has up to this time been, impossible for us to find out 
what the prices of.U.S. materials in the U.S. are. These 
prices of materials which we believe have been imported into 
Canada are competitive with our prices.'(2) 


In regard to blended alkalies, the spokesman for C.I.L. 
stated: 


(Woaranseripty. Vols. bie.) py LAG 
(2) Same, Vol. 143, p. 21380 
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"One of our distributors is a manufacturer in the United 
States, and we judge from the price at which we were selling 
them that certainly prices in the United States must be very 
comparable with what they are here. We had to make an ad- 
justment in our selling price or we would have lost the 
business. They would have imported the material from their 
own American producer, their own parent company. '"\l 


In regard to liquid detergents, an indication of competi- 
tively lower prices was given in a trade publication. 


"On the consumer level, Mir (Myriad ) has carved out a 
position through a lower price (1.9¢/oz). CPts Maple Leaf 
and CDCts Gay have gained sales at 2-3¢/oz. while Lever'ts 
Lux, Colgate's Ivory, and P & Gts Joy have usually sold 
above the 3¢/oz. level."(2) 


These prices would indicate a price of about 30 cents to 48 
cents a pound for liquid household detergents. 


Transportation 


As the prices of detergent preparations are on a delivered 
basis and it is the policy of the detergent manufacturers to maintain 
similar prices across the country, the question of transportation is 
of importance to the detergent industry, especially when products have 
to be transported to areas an appreciable distance from the production 
centres concentrated around Toronto and Montreal. As a consequence of 
the long distances involved and the time consumed in the transportation 
of products, large warehouse facilities are maintained in various parts 
or the country. Ingaddition to@the long distance and the need for 
extra warehouse facilities, the necessity to package a large proportion 
of production in bulky retail containers of relatively small net weight 
adds to transportation, storage and handling costs. The question of 
transportation is of more significance in the case of household deter- 
gents than industrial detergents. As has been noted, the reduction of 
transportation costs by establishing plants in other locations was said 
to be outweighed by the consequent loss of economies of scale. 


As mentioned earlier, about two thirds of the Canadian deter- 
gent and washing compounds market is in Ontario and Quebec; it is on 
the remaining one third that the heaviest transportation costs natur- 
ally are borne, though it is understood that, at times, some part of 
this may be covered by an additional charge. The necessity to absorb 
heavy transportation costs makes the Canadian producer more vulnerable 
in the more distant market areas to incursions from plants more 
favourably located across the border. On the other hand, as the 
accompanying table demonstrates, over much of the Canadian market 
transportation costs worked in favour of the producer in Canada. 


(1) Transeripls Vouk. 113, p. 21388 
(2) Canadian Chemical Processing, June 1964, p. 71 
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The table was prepared assuming a Canadian ex-works cost of 
$19.04 per hundred pounds at Toronto, Ontario and a U.S. ex-works cost 
as $15.45 per hundred pounds, a cost advantage to the U.S. producer at 
works of $3.59 per hundred pounds, or more than 23 per cent based on 
the U.S. price. Under these assumed figures (which are not actual) 
the companies concluded that, weighted by the size of market in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, the average cost advantage enjoyed by the 
American plants was equal to $2.93 per 100 pounds net weight of prod- 
uct, after freight costs are considered. Over the Canadian market as 
a whole, therefore, the net effect of transportation costs was to 
reduce the U.S. advantage from that of the hypothetical cost-at-—works 
of $3.59 per hundred pounds. For centres west of Fort William, freight 
costs are shown as higher from Canadian plants, and Canadian producers 
would have to decide how much additional freight to absorb in that 
market area to be competitive. 


Tariff Considerations 
Classification of Goods 


The products of this part of the study enter Canada, at 
present, principally under the following tariff items: 


Most— 

British Favoured-— 
Tariiy Preferential Nation 
Item Career ars ff, 


203a Chemical compounds composed of two 
or more acids or salts soluble in 
water, adapted for dyeing or tan- 
ning. Free Free 


219a Non-alcoholic chemicals for dis-— 
PHrectine, ors lor preventing, 
destroying, repelling or miti- 
gating fungi, weeds, insects, 
rodents, or other plant or animal 
pests, N.o.p.; non—alconolic 
preparations compounded exclus— 
ively olor; OlSinlecuing Ore or 
preventing, destroying, repelling 
or mitigating fungi, weeds, insects, 
rodents, or other plant or animal 
pests, n.0.p.:— 
(2) Otherwise Free Free 


220a Chemical preparations, compounded of 
more than one substance, n.o.p. 
(i) When dry, or liquid containing 
not more than two and one-half 
per centum of proof spirit..... LORD. Gs 2OPo.G. 
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Most-— 
British Favoured— 
Tariia Preferential Nation 
Item Dare i Tarad i 
i glide All goods not enumerated in this 
schedule as subject to any other 
rate of duty, and not otherwise 
dsttercimree OL C0ULV. amu On 
being goods the importation where- 
Gitvis HOV aw DEON LOL UUs ess seas aie se is ei pE oN Pla Haier 
Hoe Materials of all kinds for use in 
producing or manufacturing prep- 
arations provided for in tariff 
items 209b and 219a under such 
regulations as the Minister may 
DPESCLLDE .\. oa ss stevetaberetetpatreTsrevetereMinras esas Free Free 
opal Materials for use in the manufac-— 
ture vol syribhet learubber care sme Free Free 


soaps are provided for specifically wider tarifit item 225, 
most atvraves *ofulS pc... Bll. Gere cone MN oe lives veneence 
therefore, these products are not part of Reference 120, although 
some products classified to this item might conceivably be classified 
in heading 34.02.0f the B.T.N. 


The Industry Committee and the companies making the joint 
submission, namely, Canada Packers Limited, Colgate-—Palmolive Limited, 
Lever Brothers Limited and the Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada Limited, 
requested that the products of the above items be classified according 
to Brussels heading 34.02, relevant portions of which are: 


"(II) Surface-active preparations and washing preparations: 
These preparations are mixtures, and include: 


't(A) Surface-active preparations consisting of: 


(1) Mixtures of the surface-active agents of 
paragraph (I) above (e.g., sulphoricinoleates 
mixed with sulphonated alkylnaphthalenes or 
sulphonated fatty alcohols). 


"(2) Solutions or emulsions of the surface-active 
agents of paragraph (1) above in an organic 
solvent (e.g., a solution of a sulphonated 
fatty alcohol in cyclohexanol or in tetra- 
hydronaphthalene ). 


(3) Other mixtures with a basis of a surface- 
active agent of paragraph (1) above (e.g., 
surface-active preparations containing a 
proportion of soap). 
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(1) Solutions or emulsions of soap in an organic 
solvent such as cyclohexanol. (Solutions of 
soap in water, usually with the addition of 
a small quantity of ethyl alcohol, are liquid 
soaps falling within heading 34.01). 


"(B) Washing preparations consisting of: 


"(1) Inorganic products such as sodium carbonate, 
sodium metasilicate, sodium hexametaphosphate, 
peroxy salts (e.g., sodium perborate), sodium 
tetraborate, etc., mixed together. 


"(2) Mixtures with a basis of inorganic products 
(such as those referred to at (1) above), and 
containing also certain quantities of organic 
products (soaps, methyl-cellulose, pancreatic 
extracts, Bucs 


"The preparations referred to above are covered by the heading 
whether used for household or industrial purposes. They are 
used for clotheswashing; for washing and scouring (de-greasing) 
textiles to facilitate, for example, dyeing (dyeing adjuvants) 
or bleaching processes; for washing and de-greasing metal 
articles (kitchen utensils, appliances of various kinds, etc.); 
for washing tiles; for cleaning tanks, etc. Organic surface- 
active agents and preparations are also used for the preparation 
of insecticidal or pharmaceutical emulsions, and for fire- 
extinguishing preparations. 


"Sheets, booklets and similar articles of paper or cellulose 
wadding, impregnated or coated with organic surface-active 
agents, of a kind used for washing the hands, are also included 
in this heading. This heading does not cover: 

(a) Shampoos (heading 33.06) 

(b) Water-insoluble naphthenates and sulpho-naphthenates, as 
well as petroleum sulphonates not cited in paragraph (1) 
above. These products fall in heading 38.19, provided 
they are not preparations classified elsewhere. '"(1) 


In addition to the adoption of the Brussels Nomenclature, 
the companies also suggested that there was no reason to distinguish 
between organic surface-active agents and non-organic surface-—active 
agents for purposes of rates of duty and classification; they should 
all be considered as detergent preparations. (2) 


Although several items are indicated above as applicable to 
the import of detergents and washing compounds, most of the relevant 
imports have been under items 220a(i) and 711 at rates of 15 Dieerer, 
Beresoand 20'p.c., M.F Nosethesedare) also guhe matesworteduty if onimost 
soaps under item 228. Some entries apparently have been made under 
the end-use items noted above. The companies requested that the 
products not be permitted under the end-use items. 


(1) Explanatory Notes, p. 330-1 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 141, p. 21011 
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Rate Proposals and Arguments 


In regard to the detergents and washing and cleaning prepar- 
ations, the four producers requested the continuation of the rates of 
dutyeat LS p.cy,. Bere a 20'p.c., MIEQN.,.as-at~ present applicable co 
most of these products. 1) 


In support of the proposed rates of duty the companies argued 
that the cost of production of these products in Canada was higher 
than in the U.S.A. To demonstrate the higher cost of production in 
Canada and the need for the requested duty protection, the four pro- 
ducers selected a sample of five retail household detergent packs, 
representing more than 60 per cent of their retail detergents business, 
as representative products. These products were as follows: 


"Jim Dandy 24's -- a liquid general purpose hard surface 
cleaner 
Lux Liquid 12's -- a dishwashing and light laundry liquid 
Breeze 24's -- a heavy duty laundry powder containing a 
premium 

Surf 24's -- a heavy duty laundry powder 

TALI? 8's —- a low-sudsing laundry powder designed parti- 
cularly for use in automatic washers 
(THLE Iadeainiies Mee 


Based on the above sample, the companies concluded that the 
cost of production and distribution of detergent products in Canada is 
higher by 20 per cent or more than costs in the United States. This 
difference was said to be due to differences in costs of raw materials 
and packaging, the smaller scale of operation in Canada and to trans-— 
portation and advertising expenses, analagous in some respects to the 
differences in the cost of producing surface-active agents, as noted 
in the first ipart ‘of this section of the report. 


For raw materials, as previously noted, the companies stated 
that Canadian raw material costs per unit of product range from 20 per 
cent to 35 per cent higher than the costs of raw materials for similar 
products in the United States and that packaging materials ranged from 
8 per cent to 45 per cent higher in Canada than in the United States. 


The detergent producing plants are said to be smaller in 
Canada than those in the U.S.A., contributing to the higher cost of 
production in Canada, 


"The effect of small volume on production costs pervade all 
aspects of manufacturing. In general, the small production 
runs result“in relatively ‘inefficient use of the,labour force, 
and less intensive use of manufacturing equipment. Samples of 
these costs range from 13% to 40% higher for Canadian products 
than for counterparts in the United States. 


"The test sample we have used indicates that our administration 
costs (including sales and general administration) per unit of 
product exceed those of our United States associates by approx-— 
imately 30%."(3) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 141, p. 21000 
(2) Same, Vol. 142, p. 21144 
(3) Same. Volsi2 <p.) a bag oni s 
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_ With regard to transportation costs, it was stated in the 
composite brief: 


"It is difficult to generalize about transportation and ware- 
housing costs, but the considerations which currently make it 
mandatory for a modern detergent plant to be located in Central 
Canada, also make it necessary to use more transportation and 
warehousing in Canada than is required in the United States, 
where plants are on the average much closer to their main 
markets. The transportation and warehousing element in the 
sample calculations suggests that, comparing costs of trans-— 
porting product to the Canadian market as a whole, physical 
distribution costs to the Canadian industry would be 15% 
higher than to the United States industry. 


"At all points west of Fort William, the United States has an 
actual freight rate advantage which would average i least 
25% of the Canadian freight rates to that area, ml 


As noted previously, the companies also referred to higher 
advertising costs in Canada resulting from the use of two languages 
and the smaller market. 


For industrial detergents, the joint submission stated: 


"Up to this point, no mention has been made of industrial 
detergent preparations. However, the cost analysis suggested 
to the Board in confidence must represent a similar case for 
the industrial packs. There are industrial products sold 
with similar formulas and similar costs. Transportation 
costs would be identical, and packaging costs while presum- 
ably less expensive would bear the same relationship to 
retail packaging costs in both countries. It w Bie appear 
that the same level of duty rates is required.\< 


Noting the devaluation of the Canadian dollar, the spokesman 
tor the companies stated: 


"At the present time with a currency recently devaluated and 
with current government policies aimed at restricting imports, 
argument for 20% protection may seem uncalled for until the 
temporary nature of such conditions is understood. We must 
recognize however, that it would take only slight changes in 
world ne or trade conditions to alter the present 
circumstances." 


Imports from British preferential countries have not been a 
significant factor in the Canadian market. In justification of the 
15 p.c. British preferential rate, the spokesman for the companies 
said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 142, p. 21139-40, 21146 
(2) Same,.Vol, Ji2 <p. 21157 
(3) Same, Vol. 142, p. 21155 
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"It is just a relationship to the 20 /20 p.c., M.F.N./. 
The 20 is the one we are basing our any One ers 
the standard relationship more or less." i 


The rates of duties asked by the companies are, in substan- 
tial effect, the present tariff duties on imports of most detergent 
products. As has been noted, the companies requested that duty-free 
entry or lower rates of duty, as provided for under end-use items, 
not apply to the relevant detergents and washing preparations. 


These arguments are essentially the same as those noted 
above for the surface-active agents. The Board has not been able to 
investigate thoroughly the cost comparisons presented by the companies, 
nor any possible offsets to these which might be present. With 
respect to supplying a very substantial part of the Canadian market, 
the advantage of location of the Canadian firms, which was noted in 
the first part of the report on this heading also applies here. The 
Canadian market is continually growing and, apparently, the Canadian 
producers are continaully trying to introduce new, more efficient 
equipment, methods of operation, products and packaging to maintain 
or enhance their competitive position in the Canadian market. 


Dye and Chemical Co. of Canada Ltd., in a submission on 
dry-cleaning surface-active preparations and spotters, requested that 
these preparations be treated as a group and the present rates of duty 
of 15 p.ewy-BePorand 2Oep lcs, MPa abe retainedi witb noucsclicaneces— 
sity of a 'Made-in-—Canada" provision. They are at present imported 
under tariff item 220a ye bearing "dutyeraveshol 1 5eplscy,eue! . ana 
20 8D. contir EN: 


No special arguments were made in support of the above 
request. 


Canadian Industries Limited, making a submission on blended 
alkalies, proposedythat rates or loapic.ebunemeldnce Dewees) ae 
continue to apply to blended alkali mixtures. The existing rates of 
duty are 15.p.cy,.B.P. and. 20ip.cay M.EsN. amden”Garitieitemi22cnia 
and for the principal ingredient, anhydrous caustic soda, 1/5¢ a Loss 
B.P., and 3/10¢ a lb., M.F.N. under tariff item 210a. For caustic 
soda, rates Ciel) p.c., Bib. alloc sc. ee tes, ead  UeceieDoCpCced 
under B.T.N. heading 28.16. No substantially new or different 
information was presented in support of these rates of duty for 
blended alkalies. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 142, p. 21267 
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PREPARED EXPLOSIVES, INCLUDING PROPELLENT POWDERS - 
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The Products and Process of Manufacture 


This part of the report deals with commercial explosives, 
including propellent powders and other prepared explosives. Not 
included are finished ammunition products such as shotgun shells and 
cartridges. Also, explosives for other than the commercial use, such 
as munitions of war, do not fall within the scope of this inquiry; 
nor do signals, fusees, fireworks, etc., though some of the chemicals 
used in their manufacture are discussed in other sections of the 
report. Although value information is not generally available, it 
is estimated that the market in Canada for the products under review 
in this section is in the order of $36 million. 


An explosive may be defined as a chemical or chemical 
mixture which can, in response to appropriate initiation, undergo 
rapid exothermic, self-propagating decomposition. For explosives 
other than propellent powders, this decomposition is almost instan- 
taneous, while for propellents it is slower and more controlled. The 
non-propellent explosives are used for breaking rocks or moving 
ground, whereas propellent powders are used for the controlled propul- 
Sion of a projectile. 


Propellents are of two principal types - black powders and 
smokeless powders. Black powders, as defined in the Explanatory Notes 
to the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, are intimate mixtures of potas- 
sium nitrate, which supports combustion, and two combustible products, 
sulphur and charcoal. These products are black or brown in colour, 
more or less hygroscopic, and used as sporting-—powder; some forms of 
black powder also are used in prepared blasting agents. In the first 
case, the powder is in the form of round regular sized grains; in the 
second, it usually consists of broken grains of various sizes. 


The definition of smokeless powders, at page 340 of The 
Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, is: 


mSmokeless powders [are/ based on nitrocellulose 
(usually guncotton) mixed with other products, particularly 
stabilizers (e.g. diphenylamine). These powders are usually 
manufactured from nitrocellulose and solvents with or with- 
out the addition of potassium nitrate, barium nitrate, 
alkali dichromates, etc., or by the association of nitro- 
glycerol with nitrocellulose (ballistites, cordites, etc.). 
Smokeless powders are usually in the form of cord, sticks, 
dises, tubes, flakes or grains...” 


The other prepared explosives are of various types. There 
are explosive mixtures based on nitric esters of polyhydric alcohols, 
for example, explosives with a base of ethanediol dinitrate (dinitro- 
glycol), of pentaerythritol tetranitrate (penthrite), of glycerol 
trinitrate (nitroglycerin or nitroglycerol) or of mannitol hexanitrate. 
The most important of this group are the dynamites which are mixtures 
of nitroglycerin with an inert absorbent substance, with one or other 
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product which can contribute to the explosive power. These are 
referred to throughout this report as nitroglycerin-type explosives 
or as dynamite. 


Other important explosive mixtures are based on (1) nitrated 
derivatives, such as trinitrotoluene (TNT), (2) ammonium nitrate, such 
as westphalites, ammonals and ammonium nitrate-fuel oil mixtures, 

(3) chlorates or perchlorates, e.g., cheddites, (4) initiatory explo- 

Sives, mainly based on mercury fulminate, lead azide, lead styphnate, 

etc. The last group is used principally in percussion caps and deto- 

nators; these end products are not part of this study. The other two 

groups embrace types of explosives frequently used as blasting agents 

of a lower power than the nitroglycerin type explosives and are refer- 
red to as blasting explosives. 


The principal products of this section of the report can be 
grouped as follows: 


(A) Propellent Powders 
Black powaer (also used in other explosives) 
Smokeless powders 


(B) Prepared Explosives other than Propellents 
(i) Nitroglycerin dynamites 
(ii) Ammonium Nitrate - Fuel Oil Mixtures (AN/FO) 
(iii) Blasting Slurries 


In trade, AN/FO and slurry explosives are commonly known as 
blasting explosives or blasting agents and they are referred to as 
such in this report. 


The separate chemicals which are used in prepared explosives, 
for example, trinitrotoluene, nitrocotton, ethylene glycol and glyce- 
rine are presented in detail elsewhere in the report under the appro- 
priate product ‘class. 


Dynamites and ee explosives are produced in Canada in 
various forms and types. 1) Also manufactured in Canada, from impor- 
ted smokeless powders, are propellents for shotgun shells and for rim 
fire and. centre fire rifles. Of the main types of the smokeless pow-— 
ders used in Canada, one is based on nitrocellulose and the other on 
nitrocellulose and glycerine. The former is used in centre fire ammu- 
nition, the latter in shotgun shells and rim fire manufactures. Pro- 
pellents are made in a variety of grades of which Canadian Industries 
Limited, the largest manufacturer of commercial ammunition, reported 
that it uses 34 in varying amounts. 


Materials for the manufacture of the explosives which are 
produced in Canada include ammonia and ammonium nitrate, ethylene 
glycol, glycerine, starch and wheat, sulphur, pulps, toluene and tri- 
nitrotoluene, aluminum, nitric acid and sulphuric acid. The imported 
materials include sodium nitrate, guar, cotton linters, platinun, 
smokeless powders and some trinitrotoluene. 


(1) Canadian Industries Limited, Blasterst Handbook, Fifth Edition, 
Montreal, 1964 
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Black powder was the first commercial explosive produced 
and it has been known for at least 700 years. In Canada, it was made 
as early as 1855. Its use has been declining because of replacement 
by smokeless powders. 


MNitroglycerine, a very sensitive and exceedingly powerful 
explosive, was utilized as a commercial explosive shortly 
after its discovery in 1847. It was, however, very hazar- 
dous to handle and did not find widespread use until Alfred 
Nobel found various means of improving its safety and reli- 
ability in the 1860's. After these discoveries, nitrogly- 
cerine explosives rapidly displaced black powder, and, for 
almost a hundred years, have dominated the commercial 
explosives field in all countries of the world. Many 
improvements were made in formulations, in production 
methods, and in blasting techniques. Because of the effi- 
ciency of these explosives and the relatively low and stable 
cost, it seemed until quite recently unlikely that nitro-— 
glycerine type explosives would yield their dominant position 
in the commercial market. 


“During the past decade there has been a rapid increase in 
the development and use of non-nitroglycerine explosives, 
usually termed ‘blasting agents’. These are much less 
sensitive products, and usually require a primer, i.e. an 
amount of a sensitive explosive, to ensure their initiation. 
Blasting agents, being less sensitive to shock, friction 
and impact, are naturally safer in use than nitroglycerine 
explosives. The most important of these blasting agents is 
a mixture of ammonium nitrate and fuel oil, the cost of which 
is a third or even less than that of nitroglycerine based 
explosives. Several other blasting agents (in particular, 

a slurry explosive containing trinitrotoluene, ammonium 
nitrate, sodium nitrate and water as principal ingredients) 
are also finding increasing application. It has become 
evident only in the past few years that these explosives 
will definitely preempt the eae held for so long by 
nitroglycerine explosives .\ 


The ammonium nitrate and fuel oil (AN/FO) development, ini- 
tiated in 1956, was first considered useful only for large drill holes 
in open pit work, but now it has proven practicable in small-diameter 
holes, and with the resolution of other problems its use is spreading 
to underground mining operations. The slurry type explosives referred 
to above are still under development. The most recent, developed in 
1961, are metallized slurries which contain sensitized powdered metal 
such as aluminum; the added metal is said to increase the available 
energy. 


Blasting explosives soon began to reduce the share of the 
market held by nitroglycerin explosives. Because these newer explo- 
sives are simpler and cheaper to produce, their use is increasing and 
it is expected that the AN/FO and slurry type explosives 344 take 70 
to 75 per cent of the explosives market before very long. e 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16007, 16008 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16014 
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The history of the explosives industry in Canada is mostly 
associated with Canadian Industries Limited or its predecessor com- 
panies, Canadian Explosives Limited and Hamilton Powder Company. The 
Hamilton Powder Company was manufacturing commercial explosives in 
Canada in 1862. After a few years of operation, it was acquired by 
Nobel Explosives Company, Ltd. of England. In 1910, Nobel Explosives 
Company along with Du Pont Company formed Canadian Explosives, Ltd., 
and acquired four or five other Canadian explosives companies. In 
1927, Canadian Explosives, sltd. widened§jatemscopesof operations by 
processing Se ibe 1G chemicals and changed its name to Canadian 
Industries Limited. 1) CoipiL wand) iter predecessors) had béen rhe 
largest manufacturers of explosives in Canada and had produced gun- 
cotton, cordite and trinitrotoluene and other ammunition even before 
World War I. Their scale of operations had quite naturally been much 
wider and larger during the two World Wars than in peace time. Some 
of the products, for example smokeless powder produced during the 
wars, have been discontinued in peace time owing to reduced markets. (2) 


The manufacture, testing, sale, storage and importation of 
explosives in Canada are governed by the Explosives Act of 1946, its 
amendments and regulations. 


The manufacture of explosives is essentially a mixing or 
blending of specially prepared ingredients whichvare Jikely to receive 
further processing during this stage of the manufacturing operation. 
The production of the individual raw materials is described in other 
sections of the report. 


Black powder (gun powder)-is produced by mixing potassium 
nitrate, sulphur and charcoal] Wasbyowea eat ormilagis 8/0/57 povessium 
nitrate, 10-14% sulphur, and 14-16% charcoal. These ingredients are 
reduced to powder separately in ball mills grounded to prevent igni- 
tion by electric sparks. The powders are then transferred to wheel 
mills for mixing and the addition of a small amount of water. (These 
mills are generally equipped with remote controls and no person is 
allowed in the building when the machinery is in operation. The 
ground material is pressed into cakes which are subsequently broken 
and ground; then the granular product is rolled in cheek graphite 
so that the grains are coated to eliminate friction. 3) Black powders 
are used as propellents as well as for other explosives. It was 
stated at the public hearing that in Canada 90 per cent of the use is 
at present as an explosive for blasting purposes. 


Smokeless powder is based on nitrocellulose and solvents, 
with or without the addition of potassium nitrate, alkali dichromates, 


(1) C.I.L. and Du Pont of Canada Limited became separate corporations 
Cnaduly eA gon 

(2) H. Marshall, F.A. Southard, Jr., K.W. Taylor; Canadian-American 
Industry; Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.; 1936, p. 83, 
and C.J.S. Warrington and R.V.V. Nicholls; A History of Chemistry 
in Canada; Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons (Canada) Limited, Toronto; 
1949, p. 307, 308 

(3) W.T. Read, Industrial Chemistry; John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, Third Edition (1950), p. 582 
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etc., or it is made by the association of nitroglycerin with nitro- 
cellulose (ballistites, cordites, etc.). ‘The term ballistite usuallv 
refers to a nitroglycerin - nitrocellulose powder formed into sheets 
on rolls and subsequently cut to the desired dimensions."(1) Powders 
for small arms are lightly coated with graphite to reduce danger of 
ignition by static electricity generated by the rubbing of the grains. 


The nitroglycerin-type explosives are manufactured from 
glycerol, ethylene glycol, trinitrate and trinitroglycerin. They are 
typically a pale yellow, thick, flammable, explosive liquid, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, slightly soluble in water; freezing point 13.1°C. 
and explosion point 260°C. They are derived from dropping glycerol or 
ethylene glycol through cooled, mixed acid, and stirring followed by 
repeated washing with water. They are contained in tin cans and used 
in the production of dynamite and other blasting agents. The explosive 
grade glycerol and ethylene glycol are specially prepared for this use. 


The blasting explosives, said to be less sensitive products, 
generally require a detonator, primer and a powerful booster to ini- 
tiate the blast. These explosives, being less sensitive to shock, 
friction and impact, are considered to be safer in use than nitrogly- 
cerin explosives. AN/FO, commercially the most important of these 
newer type explosives, is a mechanical mixture consisting roughly of 
94 per cent ammonium nitrate and 6 per cent fuel oil. The process of 
manufacture of this type of explosive is simple, requiring neither 
elaborate equipment nor special skill. It involves simply mixing 
ammonium nitrate with a carbonaceous material such as fuel oil, coal 
dust, etc. The ammonium nitrate used by C.I.L. in the manufacture of 
AN/FO is claimed to be a Speciads kind ;sicoated and prilled to give it 
more desirable properties. Until recently the: technique of producing 
an efficient ammonium nitrate-fuel oil mixture was not fully developed 
and there were some technical problems, for example, whether oil, coal 
dust, or some other carbonaceous material should be mixed with ammonium 
nitrates to produce Lheedesiredspropertiess 


Blasting slurries, as noted above, are also of recent develop- 
ment and are still undergoing change.- They generally consist of a 
mixture of ammonium nitrate, TNT and water, together with minor amounts 
of other ingredients. The mixture’ isvoften ‘of the) consistency ofethick 
soup. A primer is used to initiate the explosion. To newer type 
slurries, a metal, such as sensitized aluminum, is added. These metal- 
lized slurries consist of a mixture of 5 to 25 per cent of metal (alu- 
minum, magnesium or ferrosilicon); 5 to 15 per cent of an organic high 
explosive such as nitroglycerin or INT; 0.5 to 1.5 per cent of a 
gelling agent, with the balance being ammonium nitrate. 2) The so- 
called “canned slurries" based on ammonium nitrate, water and TNT are 
no longer popular and their place is taken by the newer type slurries. 


The explosives industry is still experimenting with different 
types of slurries in order to make them more powerful and safer, but 
the ratios of basic ingredients vary more often than do the ingredients 
themselves. Efforts are being made to use less explosives, such as 
nitroglycerin, TNT and PETN (pentaerythritol tetranitrate) in tue prepa~ 


(1) W.T. Read, quoted work, p. 438 
(2) Chemistry in Canada, September, 1964, p. 18 
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ration of slurries, so as to make them less hazardous to handle. 
These explosives are replaced by other products, such as metal, which 
maintain sufficient power in the explosive while retaining the resis- 
tance to water. . 


Blasting slurries have properties which cannot be duplicated 
with the less expensive ammonium nitrate-fuel oil mixtures, particu- 
larly the resistance to water. Slurries based on TNT hold a consider- 
able share of the market. Du Pont was reported to use imported TINT in 
the manufacture of its slurries; C.I.L. produces TNT by a multi-stage 
nitration of toluene with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 

The new plant recently completed by the company at Beloeil, Quebec, 
uses a novel continuous process which is said to be particularly effi- 
cient and safe, and was represented as the first commercial application 
of thissprocessranethetworld'. 


The AN/FO and slurry explosives may be factory mixed or mixed 
at the blasting site. The slurries may be packaged or pumped by a 
unique operation directly into the blasting holes. 


Strontium nitrate, another explosive material, is used by 
Canadian Industries Limited only in the manufacture of fusees which 
are used extensively by the railroads and, to a lesser degree, by 
truckers and others as signals or warning devices. Strontium nitrate 
is discussed in the section of the report dealing with B.T.N. heading 
28.39; the final products are not part of Reference 120. 


The, Industry. 


Companies, Plants, Location 


Smokeless powders are not made in Canada; at least four 
companies, in addition to C.I.L., use imported propellent powders for 
the manufacture of ammunition. These other companies are: Gevelot of 
Canada Limited, Saskatoon, Sask.; Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 
Long Branch, Ont.; Winchester-Western (Canada) Limited, Cobourg, Ont.; 
XL Explosives Limited, Hawkesbury, Ont. 


At the time of the hearing, in November 1962, there were 
three companies engaged in the production of commercial explosives. 
These do not include Canadian Arsenals Limited, various mining compa- 
nies which mix their own explosives, nor companies which make products 
that are not part of this study. Altogether more than 100 variations, 
grades and trade iain gi of explosives and ammunitions are listed as 
produced in Canada. 1) The three companies, Canadian Industries Limi- 
ted, Du Pont of Canada Limited, and Delta Explosives Limited, operate 
nine plants which produce explosives that are in this Reference. 
Explosives are sold on an f.o.b basis and because of the hazards 
involved in long distance transportation, the explosives industry is 
well distributed geographically. The tendency has been to decentralize 
and to.locate plants nearer to the centres of consumption. Quebec and 


(1) Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Annual Report 1963, 
Explosives Division 


Ontario each have three plants; Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, 
There are no explosives manufacturing plants in any 


one plant each. 
of the four Atlantic Provinces. 


The most westerly plant producing 


explosives is located at James Island, British Columbia, and the most 


easterly plant is at Sept Iles, Quebec. 


In view of the advantages of 


geographical dispersion, the plants producing explosives tend to be 
smaller in size than if they were centralized, though some of the 
plants producing explosives also manufacture a variety of other chemi- 


cals for other purposes. 


Name 


Year of 


Location 


Location of Plants and Type of Explosives Produced 


Type of Commercial 


of Firm Establishment Province Of Lant Explosives Produced(a) 


Canadian 
Industries 
Ltd. 


Du Pont of 


Canada Ltd. 


Delta 
Explosives 
Ltd. 


(a) Peace time production 


1878() 


194 
1918 


i962 


1934 


1950 


1913 


LOD 


1961 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Beloeil 


Sept Iles 


Nobel 


Sudbury 


Brainerd 


Calgar 
onde 


James 


Island 


North Bay 


Oka 


(St. Joseph 


du Lac) 


Nitroglycerin dyna- 
mites, slurries, TNT, 
DNT,nitrocotton, and 
AN/FO 


Slurries and AN/FO 


Nitroglycerin dyna- 
mites and slurries 


AN/FO and slurries 


Nitroglycerin dyna- 
mites (obtain gelatin 
dough from Calgary) , 
slurry and AN/FO 


Nitroglycerin dyna- 
mites (use imported 
glycerine) and 
slurries 


Nitroglycerin dyna- 
mites (obtain gelatin 
dough from Calgary) 


(1) Nitroglycerin 
dynamites 

(2) TNT and aluminum 
slurries 


(3) AN/FO 


AN/FO and slurries 


(b) The portion of the plant producing TNT was burned down in 1958 
and was rebuilt in 1962 


Source: 


Transcript, Vols. 106 and 107, various pages 
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Most of the C.1I.L. plants, with the exception of its newer 
plants at Sept Iles and Sudbury, produce both nitroglycerin type 
explosives and blasting agents. The two newer plants, however, are 
designed to specialize in the production of slurries and AN/FO mix- 
tures. The C.I.L. plant at James Island has undergone considerable 
reduction of output in recent years. It has stopped production of 
nitroglycerin and now manufactures nitroglycerin explosives from a 
form of nitroglycerin, called gelatin dough, brought in from the 
Calgary plant. This is reformulated and packaged into commercial 
explosives. The Du Pont plant at North Bay, Ontario, manufactures 
all three types of explosives - nitroglycerin, TINT and aluminum slur- 
ries and AN/FO explosives; the Delta Explosives plant at Oka (St. 
Joseph du Lac), Quebec, produces only the ammonium nitrate-fuel oil 
mixtures, 


A list of all the factories licensed in 1963 to manufacture 
explosives and similar products, not all of which are covered by this 
Reference, is given in Appendix III. 


Information on the installed capacity in the explosives 
industry is not readily available. It was stated in the hearing by the 
C.I.L. representative: 


"The capacity, at the present time for the two new and 
expanding types of explosives -—- AN/FO and slurry/, is 
certainly adequate to supply all present, and indeed, 
foreseeable future requirements, but it is not neces— 
sarily the most efficient capacity...There have been two- 
new plants put up by C.1.L. within the past two years 
which are specifically designed to produce slurry-type 
blasting agents and ammonium fuel oil types. One is at 
Sudbury and the other is at Sept Iles, Quebec. It is 
possible that further plants of this type may be con- 
structed in the future, "(1 


In regard to the nitroglycerin type explosives, for which 
the market is declining, the C.I.L. representative said: 


MWe estimate that if all Canadian explosive plants were to 
produce nitroglycerin at 100% of their capacity this amount 
would represent approximately three times the amount of 
nitroglycerin explosives which are currently required by 
domestic consumers. Adjustments are being made which bring 
capacity more closely in line with our requirements. As 
you appreciate, this does take time, and in addition it is, 
to some extent, to the advantage of the manufacturer to 
have capacity available rather than shut down his entire 
facilities even though the capacity which he has available 
is very much more than is required to serve the market. 

To shut down a nitroglycerin operation, for example, is a 
major step and completely eliminates production of nitro- 
glycerin from that particular plant location. There is 

no way you can chop away at your capacity in order to 
reduce capacity precisely to meet requirements, "(2 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16044 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16042, 16013 
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In brief it can be said that a sufficient manufacturing 
capacity exists in Canada to meet the demand for the newer types of 
explosives, i.e., AN/FO and slurries, and because of declining demand 
for nitroglycerin type explosives over-capacity exists for these 
types. 


The plants producing nitroglycerin explosives may be used 
to some extent to produce ammonium nitrate-fuel oil type explosives, 
but cannot produce these or slurry type explosives as efficiently as 
a plant built specifically for these newer types of explosives, 


The Canadian Market 


The present Canadian market for commercial explosives 
appears to be in the neighbourhood of 250 million pounds a year, 
having grown by more than 90 per cent since 1955 when it was 131 
million pounds. The commercial value of these explosives is in the 
order of $36 million, depending upon the actual variety of explosives 
in use at a particular time, Because of the substitution of the 
cheaper blasting explosives for dynamite through these years, the 
value of explosives has not increased appreciably. Sixty per cent or 
more of the explosives are used in mining and quarrying; most of the 
balance is used in heavy construction, such as hydro-electric power, 
roads and rails. Some blasting materials are also used in seismic 
operations, logging and farming. Because of the mining and exploring 
activity in central and eastern Canada, 75 per cent of the explosives 
market is said to be in Ontario and Quebec. 


The production of commercial explosives in licensed fac-— 
tories, as given in the annual reports of the Explosives Division of 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, is as follows: 


Production of Commercial 


Explosives in Licensed Factories, 1955-64 


Year Pounds Dollars(a) 
000 *000 
DD 130,613 ae 
1956 148,080 Prep 
1O5"/ 169,492 sai 
1958 Lb dig SO Ps 7) 
15 158,000 30,600 
1960 161,000 30, 200 
1961 147,000 25 ,800 
1962 180, 000 26,600 
1963 201,000 28 , 200 
1964, 252,000 36 ,000 


(a) Estimated by the Tariff Board on the basis of average selling 
prices; the estimated commercial values, therefore, should be 
interpreted only as a general order of magnitude and not as 
value of shipments 


95442—6 
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The proportion of the market served by the imported explos- 
ives, other than smokeless propellent powder, is very small, being less 
than one per cent in recent years. Iron ore mining ventures in which 
there are substantial U.S. ownership interests tend to use some explos- 
ives made in the U.S.A.; importation of these explosives is subject to 
sharp fluctuations. Certain other uses call for special types of 
explosives which are imported. 


As noted above, not only is the Canadian market growing, 
but its structure is also rapidly changing, with the nitroglycerin 
type of explosive giving place to ammonium nitrate - fuel oil mixtures 
and to slurry type blasting agents. In 1958, the nitroglycerin-type 
served 90 per cent of the market; the ammonium nitrate - fuel oil 
mixtures made up the remainder, and the slurries were just beginning 
to penetrate the market. By 1964, the proportions were in the order 
of 38 per cent, 34 per cent and 28 per cent respectively, and it is 
expected that this trend towards increased use of AN/FO and slurries 
will continue for some time, although advantages of the nitroglycerin 
type in some applications should tend to stabilize its use, possibly 
at around 25 or 30 per cent of total market requirements. The fol- 
lowing figures show the changing structure of the explosives market 
in Canada from 1958 to 1964. 


_by Type, in Canada, 


Production of Explosives 
1958-64, 

Nitro- Per cent Per. cent Per cent 

glycerin of total AN/FO of total of total 
Year explosives production Mixtures production Slurries production 

1000 lb. % 1000 lb. h 1000 lb. % 
1958 + .d40,000 90 12400 8 2,500 2 
L059). oli, 000 90 8,500 2 7,900 5 
1960 129,000 80 18,500 sl biG TA 0.8 y 
196) 6 £132 000 ‘eee 23 , 000 16 11,000 fe 
1962 92,000 ans 59,400 os 29,000 16 
1963 87, 000 43 7h 5000 od 4.0, 000 20 
1964 96,000 38 85,000 3h 71,000 28 


Source: Breakdown by types estimated from data supplied by the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Explosives 
Division 


In spite of the substantial increase in the quantity of 
explosives being used, changes in the structure of the market during 
the past decade or so have resulted in little appreciable increase 
in the commercial value of the explosives because the higher priced 
explosives have been giving way to the lower priced. 


As noted in the following section, imports of explosives 
are not of great importance in the supply of Canadian requirements, 
nor are exports as a market for Canadian production. 
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For the blasting agents, the market for the canned type 
slurries is decreasing, while the market for pelletized TNT and 
aluminum slurries is increasing. 


Quantity (1b.) 
Value ($) 


Quantity (lb. ) 
Value ($) 


Quantity (1b.) 
Value ($) 


Quantity (1b.) 
Value ($) 


Quantity (1lb.) 
Value ($) 


Imports of Propellent eee? 


by Country of Origin, 1 6 


1057 1960 1961 
Total Imports, All Countries 
Pie Da 3915300 bd Aisa). 5 
393,978 394,962 461,810 
UK 
77 82h 345320 40,825 
28,514 eee 20,413 
Uno «hs 
4954325 349,584 3'70,058 
365,464 362,333 410,276 
France 
= 75396 19,840 
- 20,052 293524 
Other 
- = 1,433 
el = 1a, Tuk 


1962 


42h, 667 
448,052 


38,000 
24,552 


371,199 
401,791 


11,904 
7 ee 


3 50k, 
Ayd77 


1963 


506,056 
DAT, S47 


89 , 000 
49,271 


AL) 5373 
495 5834 


1,683 
2,442 


(a) Thought to be almost all smokeless powder, but includes some 


black powder, mostly imported from the United Kingdom 


Source: 


sporting, cannon musket and cannister powder 


DeBss. ji fradevof, Canadaiealmporisyws <clt S15 753. eunysrifle, 


As propellent powders are not made in Canada, their con- 
sumption is reflected in import data; these show little change in the 
quantity used since 1957. 
valued at about $500,000, almost entirely from the U.S.A. 
most of the importation of propellent powders undoubtedly is by C.I.L., 
as the largest producer of sporting ammunition, there are four other 


companies licensed to produce ammunition. 
had been production of smokeless propellent powders during World War II, 


C.1.L. 


Imports are generally about 500,000 pounds, 
Although 


indicated that there 


but that production of such powders would not be economically feasible 
in Canada on a normal commercial basis until there was a market for 
about one million pounds. 
and, at the time of the hearing, the company did not expect it to 
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The growth in the market has not been rapid 


Sh 


reach the required size for Many years. Economic production, moreover 
is further complicated by the variety of performance requirements and 

powder content of the formulations; the company noted that the annual 

consumption of one specific grade and type of powder may be as little 

as 30 pounds. 


The market in Canada for black powder as a propellent is no 
longer very significant. The powder for propellent use is not made 
in Canada and available information suggests that during the past 
three years imports, principally from the U.K., have been well under 
100,000 pounds a year, 


The spokesman for C.I.L., indicated that black powder was 
used as a blasting agent as well as a propellent and that the company 
produced it for this use only. The company's production accounted for 
90 per cent of the total black powder used in Canada, the remainder 
being imported for the manufacture of propellents. In total, the 
spokesman indicated that black powder in 1962 represented less than | 
half of one per cent of the total explosive usage in Canada. It would 
appear then, that Canadian consumption of black powder would be well 
under one million pounds a year. Similarly, the value of the black 
powder for propellent and blasting uses together would appear to be 
under $500,000 a year. 


Foreign Trade 


This section of the report deals only with those prepared 
explosives which are within the scope of the Reference; consequently, 
large amounts of explosives which are imported in other forms are not 
dealt with here. These other forms include materials, such as tri- 
nitrotoluene, nitrocotton and other nitro compounds which are dealt 
with as single chemicals in other parts of the report. Finished 
articles such as safety and detonating fuses, primers, safety cart- 
ridges and manufactured fireworks are not included in this Reference. 
For comparative purposes, a table based on tabulations by the Explos- 
ives Division of the Department of Mines, is given in Appendix I; 
it shows imports under general headings, including these other products 
A summary of imports of products relevant to this study is given in | 
the accompanying table. 


As noted in the previous section, imports of propellent 
powders consist principally of smokeless powders, black powder forming 
a relatively small part of the total. It was also noted that imports 
of propellent powders have been relatively stable over the past few 
years, although some decline in volume is apparent when the years 
1961-63 are compared with 1957-59. Abnormally high imports were 
recorded in the years 1952-55, as the appendix table indicates. The 
value of the imports of propellent powders is usually in the order of 
$500,000 a year and it is noteworthy that the lower volume of imports 
has not been accompanied by a parallel decline in their value, 
especially in recent years. 


Imports of the group referred to as "blasting and mining 
powder" have not been very significant in recent years and, in 1963, 
imports of these powders all but ceased, 
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The data shown in the table for dynamite and nitroglycerin 
explosives in 1957 and 1958 reflect the abnormally high imports which 
were partly due to the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway; since 
then, imports of this type of explosives have been very small relative 
to the size of the Canadian market for explosives of all kinds. 


Little is known about the imports under the heading "explos- 
ives, n.o.p." which had a value in 1962 and 1963 of about $500,000, 
somewhat higher than was typical in the preceding years. Their relat- 
ively low average value suggests that they include some blasting agents 
and probably some single chemicals which are dealt with elsewhere in 
the report. 


In regard to the imports of different types of explosives, 
the C.I.L. representative stated: 


"Certainly at present the low-cost mixtures, namely the scrap 
ammonium nitrate-fuel-—oil mixtures, are selling in the neigh- 
bourhood of $5 per one hundred pounds f.o.b. plants, and at 
the present time these mixtures are certainly not coming in 
in any significant volume. 


"Blasting agents or non-nitroglycerin type explosives which 
are entering, tend to be those with somewhat higher value, 
in the ten to fifteen dollars area. For example, the type 
in cans have been brought into Canada for particular uses 
and especially for use under extremely wet eonditionse vale 


Imports of prepared explosives other than propellent powders, 
as compared to domestic production and consumption, have been small. 
In 1957, imports of such explosives amounted to 1,807,588 pounds com- 
pared with Canadian production of explosives of 169,500,000 pounds. 

In 1961, imports dropped to 524,533 pounds and total production to 
approximately 147,000,000 pounds; in 1963, imports increased to 
2,026,010 pounds compared with production of 200,000,000 pounds. The 
wide fluctuation in imports was said to be partly associated with 
developments in iron ore mining and in exploration activity in other 
metal mines. The iron ore mining activity has tended to result in 
substantial imports of explosives during the initial stages of devel- 
opment but the use of explosives diminishes as a property becomes 
developed. Even though imports of explosives have shown considerable 
fluctuation, their share of Canadian consumption has remained small, 
reflecting the competition offered by the Canadian producers in price, 
quality and service, as well as the transportation costs and hazards 
of longer distances which are involved and the rapidly changing 
structure of the market for explosives. 


The main sources of imports have been the U.S.A. and Britain, 
although some smokeless powders have been imported from other countries, 
particularly France, in recent years. The United States typically 
supplies 80 to 90 per cent of Canada's imports of explosives. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 107, p. 16133, 16134 
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Data on exports of explosives from Canada are not available 
in published form. Information available to the Board suggests that, 
although exports fluctuate greatly from year to year, there are many 
years when Canada has a net export balance of trade in explosives. 
The spokesman for C.I.L. indicated that it was difficult to achieve 
any significant export market in countries which had a developed 
explosives industry designed to cater to the particular, special 
requirements of that market. The establishment of a distribution 
system and maintenance of technical sales and service facilities add 
to the difficulties of serving a market in competition with the 
domestic industry. He indicated that the company's exports of explos- 
ives were principally to countries in the Caribbean and South America 
which have no manufacturing facilities of their own and where the 
company was able to compete with other foreign suppliers. 


",..the countries we export to, I would say the keenest 
competition is from the U.S. manufacturers. I am speaking 
of the Caribbean area, Central America. We also have, 

from time to time, shipped into the Pacific area, the Phil- 
lipines. There we have faced competition not only from the 
U.S. manufacturers but from Japanese manufacturers. I 
would say the majority of our export shipments have gone 

to the Caribbean area and certain parts of South America. 
We have faced competition from U.S. manufacturers and also 
European manufacturers." af 


Prices: ands Priciune: Policy 


Explosives in Canada are sold f.o.b. works or f.o.b. storage 
magazine. Prices at magazines include freight and handling expenses 
from works to magazines, 


Selling prices of nitroglycerin explosives, f.o.b. western 
plants -—- Brainerd, Manitoba, Calgary, Alberta and James Island, 
British Columbia -- are higher by $1.65 per hundred pounds than at 
Beloeil, Quebec and Nobel, Ontario. This was said to result from the 
higher cost of raw materials to western Canadian plants, owing to 
transportation costs and the relatively smaller scale of plants and 
higher wages, especially in British Columbia, than in some plants in 
central Canada. 


A different method of pricing is used in the United States 
where explosives are sold on a delivered basis. There are two zones, 
but probably 95 per cent of all explosives are sold in the lower- 
priced Zone 1; the balance is sold in Zone 2, the peripheral areas, 
at a premium of 75 cents per hundred pounds. 


Prices of Canadian explosives have traditionally been low 
enough to be competitive with United States supplies even at locations 
close to the border; Canadian consumers were said to enjoy, on the 
average, lower delivered prices than they would for explosives 
imported from the United States. The spokesman for C.I.L. noted that 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16064 
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"Over the years, ...Canadian prices for explosives have 
been consistently lower than the delivered cost of U.S. 
counterparts; and, in fact, this tendency has been ac-— 
centuated by the recent swing in exchange rate."(l 


Further he noted that the company's prices were not just 
"set" to meet foreign competition but that 


"meeting the competition is only one of the many circum- 
stances that go into our pricing. It so happens over the 
years our explosives have been competitive at most, if not 
all, border points with imported supplies."(2 


With respect to propellents, black powder from the United 
Kingdom was said to be priced from 29 cents to 50 cents per pound. 
This price was sufficiently low to encourage importations from that 
country to meet at least some of the small requirements for this type 
of powder in Canada. Smokeless propellent powders are imported from 
the United States at a price of one dollar, or more, per pound. 


Prices of Certain Popular Explosives, 


per 100 pounds, 1964 


Strength 
Type of Trade Name or (a) 
Explosive Giclees Du_ Pont Diameter Price 
, $ 
Nitro- Ditching Dynamites Ditching Dynamites 50% 26.00 
glycerin "Stopeite' "Extra" 65% 18.40 
Dynamites "'tDynamex" "Energex" 1.0% 18.40 
NCilgel" "Gelext —2 70% 19.25 
"Forcite" Special Gelatin 1.0% 1905S 
AN/FO tt Amext "Nilite" FR (In bags, of J. 5.50) 
Mixtures SO nico) 
Slurries "Amite "Nitramitet' 5" and larger 13.6560 
tHydromextt "Tovextt 4" and larger my ale 
"Hydromex" M-2 "Tovex" A Att and larger 19.65 


(a) Prices of C.I.L. explosives produced at Brainerd, Man.; Ogden, 
Alta. and James Island, B.C. are $1.65 higher than at eastern 
plants for same grades and strengths 

(b) AN/FO canned 

(c) TNT slurries 

(d) Metallized slurries 


Source: Canadian Industries Limited, Price List No. 67, 27 January, 
19643; Du Pont of Canada, Price List, dated 14 July, 1964 


(transcript, V0... 100. ep.mlo0s7 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16060, 16061 
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The nitroglycerin explosives have a wide range of prices, 
typically between $15 and $30 per hundred pounds; $20 per hundred 
pounds was given as an average or representative price. Prices of 
blasting slurries also vary according to formulation; prices were 
given as around $10 or $12 per hundred pounds, though these prices 
were considered to be on the low side. Perhaps a more typical range 
might be $15 to $17 per hundred pounds in Canada. The ammonium 
nitrate - fuel oil mixtures are much lower in price than the other 
prepared explosives. A range of $5 to $9 per hundred pounds was 
indicated for these mixtures. However, it was noted that in some 
areas in the U.S.A. where a large number of mining companies are 
concentrated, for example in the Mishimack Range, prices as low as 
$3.50 per hundred pounds have been quoted, though this is regarded 
as "extremely low", (1) 


In regard to price trends for manufactured explosives, 
C.1I.L. reported that its price index for all explosives has gone up 
by about 40 per cent since 1946, which is well below the average 
increase of prices in Canada. Prices of the nitroglycerin type 
explosives had remained relatively stable for some time prior to 1962, 
but they have experienced some increase since then. Prices of the 
ammonium nitrate based explosives have tended to decline in recent 
years. 


Transportation 


The hazards of shipping explosives and the relatively higher 
incidence of freight cost on the low-value raw materials and on some 
of the lower priced finished products are important considerations. 
The trend in the explosives industry has been towards decentralization 
of production, particularly in the case of AN/FO type explosives where 
capital costs are comparatively small. These dispersed, smaller plants 
forego some of the economies of scale, but it is claimed that the loss 
in size is offset by the reduction in transportation costs. 


The transportation and storage of explosives in Canada are 
governed by various federal, provincial and municipal statutes and 
regulations. The principal federal authorities are the Explosives 
Division of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, the Department of Transport and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority. The Explosives Division regulates the 
movement of explosives by road and private railways, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners by the public railways, and the other two 
bodies by the waterways. The maximum quantity of explosives to be 
moved by road is 10,000 pounds; the maximum quantity to be shipped 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway is limited to 4,000 pounds per ship. 
The quantity limits applicable to ships carrying explosives in the 
area of the Lakehead and along the coasts are not as restrictive as 
those applicable in the Seaway. 


The freight rates charged on explosives are subject to 
agreement between the carriers and the industry. ‘Some of the agreed 
charges between companies and the railways for transportation of 
nitroglycerin type explosives are shown on the following page. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16014, Vol. 107, p. 16135 
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Selected Agreed Charges Between the Carrier 


and the Shipper for Transportation of Explosives 


Effective Date Place of Shipment and Destination Agreed Charges 


Minimum Cents 

Weight per per 

Carload 100 

Ut kbs iets 

February 25, Ogden, Alta. to Kimberley, B.C. 20, 000 UB 
1963 

February 12, Ogden, Alta. to Nelson, B.C. 20, 000 145 
1964 


June 11, 1963 North Bay, Ont. to Parisville, Que. 30,000 119 
80, 000 oie 


April 6, 1964 Beloeil, Que. to Gaspe, Que. 50,000 8h 


June 29, 1964  Beloeil, Que. to Grand Falls, Nfld. 40,000 2995 
50,000 290 


October 21, Beloeil, Que. to Brunswick Mines, N.B. 40,000 170 
1964 " "ey to Moncton, NB. 40,000 yh 
" t to Sydney Mines, N.S. 40,000 170 
tt " to Windsor, N.S. 40, 000 195 


Source: Canadian Freight Association, Montreal, Quebec 


In regard to transportation by road, information available 
to the Board indicates that there is generally a minimum charge. For 
example for a load up to 5 tons for a return trip mileage of less than 
100 miles, the minimum charge might be about $35. Beyond the minimun, 
the charge will vary depending upon the class of explosives, the weight 
category and the distance travelled. For AN/FO explosives, not only 
are the freight rates lower than those applied to nitroglycerin explos- 
ives, but the regulations governing their movement are also somewhat 
less stringent as they are less hazardous to transport. 


To ship explosives 300 or 400 miles might cost, for large 
shipments, something over $20 per ton and for small shipments possibly 
well in excess of $50 per ton. Thus, even for the higher priced nitro- 
glycerin explosives, transportation costs can equal or exceed the 
f.o.b. factory price and, for lower priced explosives, such costs can 
be of even more importance. In this context, location and distance 
might well be factors of greater competitive significance than the 
f.o.b. factory price or than the differences in costs of production, 


agl 


Tariff Considerations 


Commercial explosives covered by this Reference are clas- 
sified chiefly by the following tariff items: 


Tariff Item Bers MoE iN 


666 Nitro-glycerine, giant powder, 
nitro and other explosives, 
nso. ps, per Lb? 12 cts. 2¢ cts. 


667 Blasting and mining powder, 
per lb. L-1/2octee 12 cts. 


668 Cannon, musket, rifle, gun and 
sporting powder and cannister 
powder, penielb. 2y/CLs. 22 cts. 


The Industry Committee and the manufacturing companies 
expressed the view that the present tariff on commercial explosives 
is out of date and that there is no clearcut distinction between the 
two main kinds of explosives -- propellents and explosives. It was 
noted that the three tariff items have remained unchanged in their 
terminology since 1906 and that the explosives industry has undergone 
considerable change since then. Products like giant powder and can- 
nister powder, listed in tariff items 666 and 668, are either not 
known today or are not important in Canadian commerce. 


In view of the above considerations, and because of the 
general international acceptance of the product classification of 
the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, the Industry Committee and the 
manufacturing companies proposed the adoption of the relevant head- 
ings of the Brussels Nomenclature dealing with commercial explosives. 
Two of the headings of Chapter 36 of the B.T.N. deal with the products 
under review; these are 36.01, covering propellent powders (chiefly 
item 668), and 36.02 referring to prepared explosives, other than 
propellent powders (tariff items 666 and 667). The products included 
in these headings as described by the Brussels Explanatory Notes and 
included in the Industry Committee's statement are as follows: 


"Heading 36.01 reads: 'Propellent Powder', It applies to 
granular or powdered preparations which on being decomposed 
by combustion yield large volumes of gases at high temper- 
atures, The large volume of gas is created progressively 

in such a manner that it can be employed to produce a pro- 
pellent effect. Among the products of the heading are black 
powder (gunpowder) and smokeless powder. 


"Heading 36.01 does not apply to: 
(a) Separate chemically defined compounds (usually 
Chapter 28 or 29); 
(b) Prepared explosives (36.02); 
(c) Nitrocellulose or cellulose nitrates (39.03). 


ve 


"Heading 36.02 reads: 'Prepared explosives, other than 
propellent powders'. It applies to explosive mixtures 
whose decomposition, unlike that of propellent powders, 
is virtually instantaneous and by creating considerable 
pressure almost immediately produces a shattering action, 
The explosive mixtures appear in various forms, e.g. 
pastes, powders, granules, sticks and bars." 1) 


Heading 36.02 does not cover separate chemically defined 
compounds even though they may be explosives. These chemicals are 
usually included in Chapters 28 and 29, e.g. inorganic nitrates 
(28.39), mercury fulminate (28.44), trinitrotoluene (29.03), nitro- 
glycerin (29.18). 


Some of the single chemicals may be dutiable under items 
666, 667 and 668 in the Canadian Customs Tariff; the Industry Com- 
mittee and the companies making representations on explosives would 
classify these single chemicals under their appropriate B.T.N. head- 
ings. 


Canadian Industries Limited, while agreeing in general with 
the Brussels scheme of classification, suggested that “the Brussels 
system be modified so as to include black powder under heading 36.02 
as a prepared explosive rather than under heading 36.01 as a propel- 
lent. . . Since the preponderance of usage is in blasting and mining, 
inclusion of all black powder under Brussels heading 36.02 seems 
appropriate."(2) 


At a later stage in the public hearing the company spokes-— 
man said that it does not matter where black powder is Ser ent as 
long as it carries the duty rates suggested for heading 36.02. 3 


The Industry Committee, however, did not favour a change 
and recommended that black powder be left under 36.01. To retain 
consistency with the B.T.N., black powder should be seat aia ee with 
propellent powders regardless of use or any other reason. 4 


It appears that, under the B.T.N., propellent powders and 
prepared explosives are classified on the basis of defined chemical 
mixtures and chemical reaction; under the Canadian Customs Tariff, 
commercial explosives are classified on the basis of general de- 
scription or usage, for example blasting and mining powders. The 
provisions of tariff items 667 and 668, moreover, are only for powder 
forms of explosives, whereas B.T.N. heading 36.01 provides also for 
other forms; eve sjhicord;vstickspudiscsymetc. 


Even the B.T.N. classification, or the interpretation of 
its coverage, may require revision to keep pace with developments in 
the industry, for example developments in AN/FO mixtures and metal- 
lized slurries. It was stated in the public hearing by the C.I.L. 
spokesman that the Brussels Explanatory Notes for heading 36.02 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 15992, 15993 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16013 

(3) Same, Vol.) 106," pat 16107 

(4) Same, Vol. 106, p. 15999, 16000 
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covering "explosive mixtures based on ammonium nitrate such as west-— 
phalites, roburites and ammonals, etc." refer to products different 
from AN/FO mixtures. "These /the B.T.N. nt, are earlier 
versions of the same type of things...they are extremely similar, - 
but they preceded some of our fuel oil mixtures. They are definitely 
different..." (1) 


Company Proposals 


The principal company proposals were made by Canadian 
Industries Limited, the largest manufacturer of commercial explosives 
in Canada, and received support from Du Pont of Canada in a letter to 
the wboardviavouring rates-of 15 plc .4°B.Peeand 20 spicw, Mir eN.. for 
explosives under heading 36.02. The changes which C.I.L. sought in 
the rates of duty on the explosives covered by this report included 
a proposed change from specific rates to ad valorem. These proposals 
are now discussed by principal products and by tariff items. 


Propellent Powders 
Black Powder 


Tariff items applicable to the import of black powder into 
Canada are: 


Teariiie vem Bele Pe 


667 Blasting and mining powder, 
per lb. 1-1/3 cts. 12 cts. 


668 Cannon, musket, rifle, gun 
and sporting powder and 
cannister powder, per lb. Ze CUS s 22 cts. 


Note: "Cannister powder" is an unknown term in commerce today 


The use of black powder as a propellent has been declining 
because of replacement by smokeless propellent powders and it is 
mostly confined to those who load their own ammunition and who do not 
mind the cloud of smoke. Its use in cartridges as a propellent was 
stated to be very limited; its major use in Canada now is in blasting. 
About 90 per cent of the black powder used in Canada is made by 
C.I.L.; if imported, it would be classified under item 667 as a blast- 
ing powder. As far as is known, this is the only form of "blasting 
and mining powder" dutiable under item 667 and the item is declining 
in importance. The remaining 10 per cent is understood to be imported 
for use as a propellent under item 668.\< 


Apart from the proposal to reclassify black powder from 
B.T.N. heading 36.01 to heading 36.02, Canadian Industries Limited 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16022 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16013 
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proposed that the duty on black powder be changed from the existing 
specific: rates: tovad valorem ratessoiul 5epre. MBs Preandeeeplcs, 
M.F.N. 


Imports of black powder in recent years were very small; 
500 pounds in 1963, valued at $169 under item 667, and 89,000 pounds, 
valued at $49,271 under item 668; imports under item 668 are chiefly 
from the U.K, 


C.I.L. did not present arguments in support of this change 
in duty except that ad valorem rates of duty were preferable for com 
mercial explosives and that, for products made in Canada, the rates 
showld uniformly be 15 p.c.,  BsP. and 20 D.ci,g 1M FN eeandanotevary. 
depending on the price of the explosive, 


The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate of duty paid 
on imported black powder has varied from year to year depending on the 
price of the powder imported. In 1959, under tariff item 667, the ad 
valorem rate amounted to about 15 p.c. when the average value of 
imported black powder was 15 cents a pound; in 1963, it amounted to 
about 5 p.c. with the average value of imported powder 34 cents a 
pound, When related to the average value of imports of black powder, 
from the U.S.A., for the five years 1959-63, the ad valorem equivalent 
of the specific duty amounted to 14.3 p.c., M.F.N. There were no 
imports of black powder under item 667 at the British Preferential 
rate, 


Similarly, when the average value of imports of black powder 
per pound from the United Kingdom under item 668 is considered, the 
ad valorem equivalent of the specific B.P. rate of duty is about 4.2 
p.c. Based on average values of imports, varying between 29 cents 
and 50 cents a pound, the ad valorem equivalent ranges from 4 p.c. to 
7 p.c. There have been no imports of black powder in recent years 
from M.F.N. countries under item 668, 


The (proposed ;duties :of (15 pecs, Bb ePevands2Oip ca rN, 
are, therefore, well above the equivalent present rate on imports 
from M.F.N,. countries under item 667, and more than triple the esti- 
mated ad valorem equivalent of the present B.P. rate under item 668. 
Further, if the increased duty were borne by the consumer, the average 
price of black powder when imported from the U.S.A. would increase 
more than 2 cents a pound and that from Britain by a little less than 
2 cents a pound, though the amounts involved are very small, 


The market for black powder in Canada has been declining 
and 90 per cent of the market is met by domestic production, There 
is no evidence that competition from imports is having any appreci- 
able effect on the Canadian producer, 


Smokeless Powders 


Smokeless propellent powders are not currently produced in 
Canada; they are imported from the U.S.A. under item 668: 
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Tariff Item Tg Ee M.F.N. 


668 Cannon, musket, rifle, gun 
and sporting powder, per lb. 2°cts. 22 cts. 


Note: Sporting powder is an old term, not generally used now; 
cannister powder is an unknown term in commerce today 


Canadian Industries Limited, the largest importer and con- 
sumer of smokeless powders in Canada, proposed that smokeless propel- 
lent powders be listed under heading 36.01, duty free, under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs until made in Canada. When produced in Canada, 
they should be subject to the rates provided for the heading, namely 
15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. Other companies using smokeless 
powders did not make submissions to the Board. 


C.I.L. argued that, since smokeless powders are not produced 
in Canada, any duty on these powders is unnecessary and only creates a 
burden on consumers of ammunition in Canada. C.I.L. did not see any 
likelihood of the manufacture of these powders in Canada in the near 
future because of the limited domestic market and because exports to 
the U.S.A. faced a 30 p.c. import duty. In view of the similarity in 
ballistic requirements in the two countries, the United States was 
cited as the gary aaa external market for these powders if pro- 
duced in Canada, ‘1 


When the specific rate of duty of 22¢ a pound M.F.N. is con- 
verted to an ad valorem rate, based on a price of one dollar per pound 
or more for smokeless powders imported from the U.S.A., it is equiv- 
alent to less than 3 p.c. 


Because C.1I.L., the principal user of smokeless propellent 
powders in Canada, indicated that the market would unlikely justify 
the manufacture of these powders in Canada in the foreseeable future, 
the effect of the company's proposal for duty-free entry until they 
are made in Canada would be a slight reduction in existing rates of 
duty. 


Prepared Explosives 


Two groups of products are dealt with under this heading: 
nitroglycerin type explosives and blasting agents. 


Nitroglycerin losives amites 


Nitroglycerin types of explosives are produced in Canada; 
when imported, they are entered under tariff item 666. 


Tariff Item Burs M.F.N. 


666 Nitro-glycerine, giant powder, 
nitro and other explosives, 
Die GeD sty per lb. 1 cts. 2é cts. 


Note: "giant powder was a trade name for a type of dynamite no longer 
known by this name 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 107, p. 16150 
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Although import data are not available separately for nitro- 
glycerin explosives, available information suggests that imports in 
recent years have amounted to not more than 50,000 pounds, valued at 
less than $15,000 a year. Imports are likely to fluctuate consider- 
ably from one year to another, particularly if the requirements of 
some unusually large construction or demolition project such as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway or the blasting of Ripple Rock are met in large 
part by imported explosives. The U.S.A. is the source of imports of 
these explosives. Provision has been for duty-free entry of explos- 
ives from the U.S.A., or for remission of duties, for joint-—defence 
projects, such as the Dew Line, and for other international construction 
projects, such as the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


C.1I.L., one of the main producers of the nitroglycerin ex- 
plosives, recommended that these explosives be classified under B.T.N. 
heading 36.02 at rateseofelS \p.c., B.P. and 20 plc. ; MJFIN. “pu Ponte or 
Canada supported these rates under the company's general support for 
B.T.N. 36.02, (1 


The arguments put forward by C.1.L. in support of the pro- 
posed rates dealt principally with: 


(a) the surplus capacity which is developing abroad, with the possible 
decline in prices and the consequent inadequacy of existing rates; 


(b) the possibility of higher costs of production if some of the raw 
materials which can now be imported free of duty become dutiable 
as proposed in some of the submissions before the Board; 


(c) Canadian production of these types of explosives should be en- 
couraged, and 


(d) any increase in the price of these explosives would not materially 
affect costs to the users. 


Some indication of the company's argument on each of these 
points is given by the following statements: 


(a) "with respect to nitroglycerin explosives, we believe that 
our proposals are justified by the need for an effective 
deterrent to explosives imports in view of the surplus 
productive capacity that now exists in the United States 
and will doubtless develop elsewhere. 


",...the threat of surplus capacity may result in having 
an, effect on domesticipriceylevel fin U.S.A./ and the 
substantial movement of high explosives into Canada... 


"...we feel that the free to 11 or 12% protection afforded 
nitroglycerin explosives at the present time may well be 
less than adequate..."\4 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16027 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16015, Vol. 107, p. 16126, 16127 
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(b) "A further consideration underlying our proposals respect-— 
ing duty rates on nitroglycerin explosives is that if the 
Board accepts the representations already made by several 
members of the chemical industry that 'end-use' items be 
eliminated, the duty rates on glycerin and ethylene glycol, 
the starting point for nitroglycerin manufacture, would 
become 15% B.P. and 20% M.F.N., whereas these materials 
currently enter duty free for explosives manufacture." 1 


(c) Although the Canadian market for nitroglycerin explosives 
has been witnessing a sharp decline, the company mentioned 
that in some uses these types had advantages, that the 
market for them will stabilize and that continued manu- 
facturing of nitroglycerin based explosives would be in 
the national interest. 


"To shut down a nitroglycerin operation ... is a major 
step and completely eliminates production of nitroglycerin 
from that particular plant location ,.. sufficient en- 
couragement [should/ be given to the nitroglycerin manu- 
facturing end of the industry to assure its continued 
existence."(2 


(d) It was argued that the increase in the duty will result in 
an insignificant burden on the consumers of this explosive, 
as "the cost of explosives to metal mines is only 1% of 
their total cost", (3) (A later statement by the company 
spokesman indicated that it was the gross value of ship- 
ments of minerals and metals, not cost of production, on 
which this comparison was made). 


Most of the commercial and industrial factors which bear upon 
the company's arguments have been presented in the preceding sections. 


At an average price of $20 per LOO pounds for nitroglycerin 
type explosives, the existing M.F.N. specific rate of duty is approx- 
imately equivalent to 11 p.c. on an ad valorem basis. The company's 
proposal, therefore, is for an approximate doubling of the existing 
M.F.N. rate as long as the nitroglycerin explosives are in the present 
price range. 


It should be noted that the proposal for increased rates of 
duty was made not because imports of these types of explosives had 
increased to any appreciable extent but because the possibility was 
foreseen of a threat developing from increased imports at some time in 
the future. The spokesman for C.I.L. noted that existing imports often 
consisted of special types or grades of explosives which tended to be 
those with somewhat higher values. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. L106, p. 16016 

(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16043, 16050, 16051 
(3) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16010 

(4) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16054 
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Surplus capacity for the manufacture of nitroglycerin explos- 
ives must almost certainly exist for a time throughout the world, with 
the advent of new types of explosives which have pre-empted a large 
part of the market formerly served by the nitroglycerin types. Some 
reduction in the price of the nitroglycerin explosives might be ex- 
pected to result from this development, but a very large part of the 
impact has now been felt. The nitroglycerin explosives, as has been 
noted, have advantages for some uses over the less expensive explosives, 
and for these uses presumably can maintain a higher price. In their 
own range of products they face competition from similar types, such as 
explosives based on trinitrotoluene and binitrotoluene. Moreover, 
surplus capacity also exists in Canada and the Canadian producer un- 
doubtedly will strive to maintain his production as competitively as 
possible. Canadian production in the past has been very competitive 
and prices of these explosives in Canada were said to be relatively 
low. 


",..over the years, ... Canadian prices of explosives have 
been consistently lower than the delivered cost of U.S. 
counterparts; in fact this tendency has been accentuated by 
the recent swing in exchange rate..." 


Further it was mentioned that "Canadian explosives! prices 
are among the lowest in the world. If any flow of explosives 
from other countries developed the chances would be that the 
prices that were being cera were lower than those charged 
in the country of origin."( ) 


If this situation developed, the domestic industry could have 
recourse to the anti-dumping provisions of the Customs Tariff. 


The argument noted above as (b) -- that the costs of some 
materials might be higher because of other proposals before the Board —- 
referred particularly to the duty on ethylene glycol and glycerine, 

This could be an important consideration since these materials are 
significant elements of cost in the manufacture of nitroglycerin ex- 
plosives. However, neither C.I.L. nor any other manufacturer of nitro- 
glycerin explosives opposed the proposals for increased rates of duty 
on the above materials. 


The arguments noted above as (c) and (d) -- the advantage of 
encouraging the retention of the industry, and the effect on the costs 
of users -- are general considerations before the Board; no special or 


particular factors were introduced here. 


Blasting Agents 


The term "blasting agents" is used to refer to prepared 
blasting explosives, principally of two types: (a) AN/FO mixtures and 
(b) slurries. They are entered under tariff item 666, "Explosives, 
n.o.p.". The term is not used to refer to blasting powders of item 667. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16037, 16049 
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Tariff Item BP. M.oF.N. 


666 Nitro-glycerine, giant powder, 
nitro and other explosives, 
N.O.Dp. per lb. 1z cts. 2k cts. 


Note: "giant powder" is no longer a term of commerce in Canada 


Item 666, of course, provides also for other products most of 
which are nitroglycerin explosives dealt with above. It also provides 
for a large number of explosive compounds dealt with elsewhere in the 
report as separate chemical compounds. These are included in the list 
of products at the end of this section. 


C.I.L. recommended that blasting agents be subjected to the 
same rates of duty as other explosives: 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. 


The arguments put forward by the company in favour of the 
change were: 


(a) C.I.L. objected to the specific rates of duty on explos- 
ives, particularly under tariff item 666 which covers single chemicals 
and explosive mixtures. The company spokesman stated that: 


"Since explosive mixtures vary greatly in price per pound, 

it seems illogical for all of them to attract the same duty 
per pound, yet this is substantially the effect of the present 
duty structure. The ad valorem equivalent of the existing 
specific duty under tariff item 666 (based on United States 
fair market value) would vary from less than 3% to more than 


14,0%, (1) 


(b) The changing structure of the Canadian explosives market 
from nitroglycerin (dynamites) to cheaper explosives -- AN/FO and 
slurries -- was claimed to have had 


",..a profound effect on the explosives business on this 
continent, and the company's recommendations are designed 
to bring the tariff structure into +35 with the radically 
changed conditions of the industry." 2 


(c) "The proposed rates represent a sharp reduction in 
the ad valorem equivalent of duties now applicable on the 
lower priced blasting agents as the present rates G up to 
140% on these products can no longer be justified". 3) 


(d) "The recommended rates also reflect the fact that 
a duty rate of 15% B.P., 20% M.F.N. has been proposed by 
certain Canadian manufacturers of ammonium nitrate, which 
constitutes as much as 80% of the LObaT: FCT cost of 
ammonium nitrate - fuel oil mixtures". ‘4 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16012, 16013 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16014 
(3) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16015 
(4) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16015 
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(The company indicated that, as a potential producer of 
ammonium nitrate for sale, it was sympathetic to the recommendation 
for these rates of duty.) 


The effect of replacing the specific rates of duty with ad 
valorem rates would, of course, increase relatively the protection on 
the higher-priced blasting explosives, the slurries, while reducing it 
on the lower-priced explosives, the AN/FO mixtures. 


The volume of imports of prepared blasting explosives is 
believed to be small and there is no evidence that the existing rates 
of duty are the principal factor in this low volume of imports. Nor 
is it likely that the proposed rates would be the principal determinant 
of the volume of imports. Costs of transportation and difficulties of 
long distance shipment are likely to be more important. Speaking of 
the lowest cost blasting explosives, the spokesman for C.I.L. said: 


"certainly at present the low-cost mixtures, namely, the scrap 
ammonium nitrate — fuel oil mixtures, are selling in the 
neighbourhood of $5 per one hundred pounds f.o.b. plants, and 
at the present time these mixtures are certainly not coming 
in in any significant volume."'(1 


General 


Most of the imports of explosives and propellent powders are 
of the relatively higher-priced types for which the existing specific 
rates represent ad valorem equivalents of from 4 to 10 p.c. Moreover, 
as noted above, the lower-priced explosives, for which the existing 
rates do constitute a greater deterrent to imports, are restricted in 
movement by transportation costs and regulations and by the location 
of Canadian manufacture. 


Except for the proposal for duty-free entry of smokeless pro- 
pellent powders, while these are not made in Canada, the proposed rates 
of duty (15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N.) represent generally a sub- 
stantial increase in the level of protection on the basis of the 
present pattern of imports. However, the proposals were made chiefly 
from the point of view of changing the classification of products and 
of changing the structure of rates from the existing specific rates to 
ad valorem rates. The ad valorem rates were those proposed generally 
by the chemical industry. They were not put forward as being in any 
way uniquely determined by the needs of the manufacturers of explosives, 
With respect, for example, to the cheapest of the blasting explosives, 
the AN/FO mixtures, the spokesman for C.1.L. indicated the company's 
new plant at Sudbury, Ontario was "probably the most modern and 
efficient plant of its kind in North America."\2 


As has been noted throughout this section of the report, a 
number of chemical compounds are used directly as explosives or are 
used in the manufacture of prepared explosives. These chemicals are 
dealt with under the appropriate B.T.N. classification. Among the 
most important of these compounds are: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 107, p. 16133 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16015 
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Chemical Substance B.T.N, Heading 
Ammonium nitrate OL, Ue 
Potassium nitrate 28.39 
Sodium nitrate 28 639 
Trinitrotoluol oy PAOD 
Binitrotoluol A963 
Nitrocellulose B70 
Alkali dichromates 287 
Nitroglycerol (nitroglycerin) 29.18 
Pentaerythritol tetranitrate (penthrite) 29.18 
Mercury fulminate 26 Ah 
Trinitrobenzene 29.03 
Nitroguanidine 29.26 
Trimethylene trinitramine 29.26 
Trinitrophenol 29607 
Sulphur, other than sublimed, etc. 25.403 


End—-Use Tariff Items 


There are in the Canadian Customs Tariff a number of "end- 
use" tariff items which provide duty-free entry for certain specified 
materials when for use in the manufacture of explosives, These items 
are dealt with in the sections of the report dealing with the specific 
materials or in that part of the report dealing with end-use. The 
important materials and end-use items are: 


Relevant 
Bo TeN2 
Tariff Item Short Description Heading 
207b Ethylene glycol 29.04 
664(2) Glycerine ae 
66h4a Nitrate compounds, 
n.o.p. (strontium nitrate) 28 .39(1) 
758 Binitrotoluol, 
Trinitrotoluol 29.03 
666 Nitrocotton 39-03 
758 Perchlorate of ammonia 25252 


(1) Inorganic nitrates 
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APPENDIX I 


Statistical Tables 


Imports 
Table 
LuPAouri Sbe—8Crti ve SPenls; pCOmMpOUnded ys... su eccsiaie es oe 
Py pDebergents,, —DOWUGY Ome cud) 4.0. <ivsie ls oceans > inis > eae 
3 Uleaming cOmMpounds, SOULUMsDaASOr...a...¢scc0s sce sss 
ye iWashing rand cleaningepreparations, N.O. pated «eis esi 


5 Detergents, dispersing, emulsifying, wetting and 


GOtner Suri acCe—aActlVe: AZCNUS sas ss 01) os sis «6 ean be os 


6 U.S. exports of detergents, surface-active agents 
and other cleaning compounds, to Canada, 1959-64 


Veaeoles Anse SNOT DOWGEI « sstius sscus'e)s «Bute atco'e'e siete 

Se Oynemite end tatro-plycerime J 4.s< sweets sles sa see eye ate 

9 Gun, rifle, sporting, cannon, musket and cannister 

OWE oles selec vis. vase 0 blors 0 86s ole bo Bio's vie ® Fete aie tin ele hye 

LO TOS LOSUVES,. TO... s smisschaeu sits eases) 6 ee ssc ss se 8 
ii? 5 Boniosives and Dlasting agents, Nios, +. sse~ sie om 
igs) Uxplosaves imported intoeCanada: . sade occ eve(eals wl ss 

Exports 
Pe So0npse ena ASLErgents::, 5 sata ies os pO RTF 4s 6 vices Peas 


2 Cleaning and polishing preparations and household 


Shen cae opeCL as Ceres cso nists ee TS wets ae 


Other Statistics 


1 Estimated production of surface-active agents in 


Caria PSB Ol). PRR mes 5 sla eR a oe aoc ce a o's ate 


2 Prices of principal raw materials used in surface- 


active agent manufacture, Canada and U.S.A. ..... 


3 Canadian and U.S. selling prices of surface-active 
agents and cost of materials used in their 


SUNS es ata eee rr ee oat pt ats Og 653 gia ale ves: arate saa 
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Imports: Surface active agents, compounded, s.c. 429~ (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 220a(i) and 711 
Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000 ) 
lee Total 
1964 pas yi OEe Ds VAL yess 4,776 804,714 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 2,676 416 16 238 Spe ii 
3. United States 
1964, 20, (59 pipet 625 4,450 753,656 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8264, 8366 and 8415 


Imports: Detergents, powder or liquid, s.c. 321,564) 


Tariff Items 208t, 220a(i), 228(ii) and 7121 


Unit Dutiable Duty 

Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 

lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 

(000 ) (000) (000) 

A Bi veperiok 
1962 6,126 bie BES, eee abe nes! 262,048 
1963 yy laley) Os) 70 1,006 194,694 
1964 eed ee: 829 320 ae ave 
2. United States 

1962 awellPds 1,348 See bes Ble 261), 5 fA. 
1963 fe a Ok 320 i 003 Lage 
1964 4 5203 821 20 whe % 


(a) Prior to’ 2962: aneludedy ins s.c.8ce3i,6 e235, 633 Mendechi 5. 
beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 800~68 


Table 1 


Duty as 
DeCemau 
Dutiable 
Value 


16.8 


14.9 


1637 


Table 2 


Duty as 
Dec oe 
Dutiable 
Value 


Imports: Cleaning compounds, sodium base, s.c, 8337 
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Tariff Items 208t, 220a(i) and 711 


Year 


1a: 
2 th 
19D) 
1956 
ie ey 
1958 
Be 
1960 
1961 


1953 
1954 
L7D2 
1956 
dey 
1958 
Ly BY 
1960 
1961 


Total Imports 


eeyetee: 
2h 487 


$ 
(000) 


785 

912 
1,366 
1,959 
25303 
Peale | 
2,569 
23236 
oAelsy) 


784, 

912 
1,365 
1950 
2,360 
2,656 
Ze00 
a ele 
sPpiak 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

$/1b. $ 

(000) 

Lee Olds 
palit 785 
5 alt Dili 
ell chee) 
mie apps eal 
lla 25346 
oLD 2,02 
Pb fap Spat: 
out Sym 
nals Sry | 


2. United States 


el 78h 
oul 912 
nak ies 
<2 15935 
13 2,346 
15 pan ales 
RIB h Zee 
ul 3,136 
o5 bya 


(a) 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


150,365 
I SCY ks) 
263,010 
379,003 
ewer ally, 
Loge 
498,092 
614,223 
693 ,665 


150,247 
177,369 
262,83) 
378,066 
465,117 
Deol 
497,877 
613,403 
693,353 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8245, 8246 and 8415 


95442—8 


Table 3 


Duty as 
D.CemoL 
Dutiable 
Value 


192 
1935 
19.4 
uly ie 
19s 
ne Be 
ay 
19Ro 
ah 


ee 
ae 
19.4 
eo 
19.8 
a eo 
deere | 
1950 
T9 7 
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reparations 


Tariff Items 208t, 220a(i), 252 and 711 


Year 


1962 
1963 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1964 


Dutiable 
Total Imports Value 
$ $ 
(000 ) (000) 
1) 27 Oba. 
Sieh ore: 
Spey Al 3 oO fu 
2,888 sé 


2. United States 


Oy lee 35 (1 
3,837 3 oy 
2,861 ee 


Duty 


Collected 


7525456 
778,316 


79 385 
770,048 


Duty as 
DeCe Ox 
Dutiable 
Value 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8337, 8413 and 8415; beginning 


in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 800-73 
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Table 7 
Imports: Blasting and mining powder, sc, 8133 
Tariff Item 667 

Duty as 

DeCe OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value __ 
Ths, | Lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
Abe}ey 106 a5 14 15 1,862 12.6 
1954 69 2) ol, 7 AT) 12.9 
1955 104 29 o2c 29 1,826 Gro 
1956 Hal 16 Pal 16 1,340 8.4 
Uy ley) 21 5) LO 2 363 11.0 
1958 2f 1 a56 1 18 302 
1959 51 7 Sh he: 4 1,143 As to 
1960 132 18 o18 18 2,561 1426 
1961 eh 8 F16 g 143 13.8 
1962 2 1 40 uf 36 PS) 
1963 a * 034 x 9 503 
2. United States 

155 106 15 14 1 1,862 12.6 
1954 69 q lh 9 1,199 12.9 
55 104 29 028 29 1,826 Ges 
1956 Tl 16 Aalk 16 1,340 84 
1957 21 $) dale 3 363 11.0 
1958 1 1 56 1 18 302 
1960 132 18 013 18 25561 146 
1961 apt 8 016 8 1,143 13.8 
1962 2 1 40 it 36 Ae5 
1963 a se 034 Ml 9 Bie 
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Table 8 
1 (a) 

Tariff Item 666 

Duty as 

pecs of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. | 3 $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 

1953 10 9 oI 9 221 RA 
1954 43 25 058 ED 972 3g 
1955 10 5 045 5 aoe 520 
1956 9 4 Ld 4 240 5 ae 
1957 1,298 285 Cee 120 13,676 9.69 
1958 1,358 258 lg 6 182 je0 
1959 15 8 56 8 329 4.0 
1960 APA 5 Al 5 306 5.6 
1961 12 8 065 8 264 36D 
1962 12 4 ioe 7 329 Led 
1963 46 4 .20 5 190 305 


2. United States 


1953 10 9 94 9 Zeal 2a 
1954 43 25 258 25 972 369 
1955 10 5 045 5 232 520 
1956 9 4 oA, 4 21 ben 
1957 -:1,298 285 ve 139 13,676 909 
1958 =-:1,358 258 219 3 182 545 
1959 15 8 56 8 329 L400 
1960 avs 5 AL 5 306 506 
1961 12 8 265 8 264, 305 
1962 12 , 59 7 329 45 
1963 46 WA ~30 5 190 3.5 


(a) Includes duty-free imports for joint Canadian - U.S. projects, 


particularly in 1957, 1958 and 1963; beginning in 1964, included 
in 8.c. 415-69 


itaLat 


Table 9 


Imports: Gun, “eran g pam cannon, musket and cannister powder, 
s.¢, $137 


Tariff Item 668 


Duty as 
PpeCe of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year apes a Value Collected Value 
be lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 1,026 1,063 1.04 1, 063 27,826 206 
1954 1,422 1,486 1.04 1,486 SHAD UL Zed 
1969 1,236 en! “99 Mec 33 4330 2.7 
1956 580 530 91 530 15,068 208 
2950 540 4,03 ei5 4,03 14,035 305 
1958 564, 536 095 536 15,220 2.8 
Vig lee: 573 394 069 394 155179 309 
1960 Cheuk B95 L.O1 395 10,512 wel 
1961 432 162 1.07 462 11,584 2.5 
1962 425 448 1.06 448 11,554 2.6 
1963 506 548 1.08 548 13 456 205 
1964 492 526 Lae 4 its ua ° 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 65 22 cya ay 1,292 569 
1954 204 90 Ad 9 4,070 hed 
1255 88 27 o31 27 1,755 605 
1956 ny 52 029 35 24382 608 
Ie) 107 32 ~30 32 2,139 6.8 
1958 38 13 034 13 750 509 
1960 34 13 037 3 686 50D 
1961 Al 20 ~50 20 817 400 
1962 38 ds 065 25 760 Jee 
1963 89 49 55 49 1,780 3.6 
1964 83 53 64 ve oe oe 
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fable 9 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
DeGenOr 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ 1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3- United States 
1953 961 1,041 1.08 1,041 26,534 Pads) 
1954 lp ay 1,396 1A ily) 1,396 33,507 24 
Ihe, 1,148 1,200 1.05 1,200 31,575 2.6 
1956 460 A494 1.07 494 12,661 26 
1957 433 Ss Ps 286 aie 11,896 3e2 
1958 526 52h, 1.00 524 14,470 208 
1959 495 365 elk 365 13,623 Jou 
1960 350 362 1.04 362 9,622 PIS) | 
1961 370 410 Lipgl  & 410 10,182 205 
1962 Swat 402 1.08 402 10,369 2.6 
1963 415 496 1.19 496 11,628 2e3 
1964 393 456 1.16 is te ote 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered to s.c. 415-09 
"Gunpowder and similar powder" 


als’ 


Table 10 
Imports: Explosives, n.O.De, S.C. 3138 (a) 
Tariff Item 666 
Duty as 
PpeCe of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ ae Bs Te 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1953 940 341 036 341 20,991 6.1 
1954 833 305 Ao hd 289 17,368 6,0 
1955 B93 B20 84 329 8,117 aa 
1956 322 257 080 253 6,941 267 
ible) 489 364 PA 364 10,998 320 
1958 Sisley: 875 2h 875 80,651 She 
ily 753 B52 047 352 16,799 AS 
1960 Oe 854 s23 784 78,811 10.1 
1961 462 182 9 81 95015 ia 
1962 Be LO: 582 Ges 134 23145 Leo 
1963 eo ta 536 ser 369 57998) 1507 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 30 16 054 16 530 33 
1954 47 45 095 45 827 1.9 
1955 130 122 IL In2 NPM ptf eo 
1956 1 . 46 * 18 345 
1957 2 10 5.30 10 32 AS: 
1958 AE 4 7h3 4 11 ec 
1959 Pag | a3 Ay 2a 473 2.0 
1960 4 4 90 4 143 355 
1961 * * 262 # 6 10.9 
1962 435 211 VAs] 10 296 209 
1963 1,696 239 14 238 B2e0er et 
3. United States 
1953 909 325 36 325 20,461 6.3 
1954 786 261 33 245 16,541 6.8 
1955 263 207 “79 206 5 9840 2.8 
1956 320 256 280 253 6,923 2e7 
1957 487 354 °73 354 10,966 3.1 
1958 3,584 871 02k 871 80,640 963 
1959 726 328 045 328 16,326 520 
1960 3,698 850 oA3 780 78,668 10.1 
1961 462 182 Kole, 81 9,869 12.2 
1962 656 359 ai) 112 20,274 18.1 
1963 266 286 1,07 119 22,900 1902 


(a) Beginning in 1964, included in s.c. 415-69 
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Table 11 


Imports: Explosives and blasting agents n.e.s.. S.C, 115-6962) 


Tariff Items 441, 665a, 666 and 667 


Duty as 
Pye. OL 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ $ 
LAS otal 
1964 491,006 B255235 10,067 a 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 65,00 Bo, L970 4,857 ee 
3, United States 
1964 125,966 270,045 2 eu ig es 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8133, 8134, 8136 and 8138 


ELS 


Table 12 
Explosives Imported into Canada, 1963 and 1964 
Class Description Unit 1963 196152? 
Quantity 
I Gunpowder...... Ss vise s weitere ib. eras sy, 58,965 
Dien Ure ves MUN GUTES 4.6<0s acess LDis 1,090 500 
III Nitro-compounds: 
Blasting Explosives...... hey 211,220 500 
Propel lents:. «see. sl setae ate a ew de 103,924 
For use in explosives 
MA VOUL GE tate sists «ica 66 x See. 2,081,619 D167 ale 
For other manufacturing 
DUR ROSES fers cts ces cs sna ier LY Tid ad ie yh 45654000 
Ne CLUMSY S's .s oa o's was « Sete Os oe TOs 252005478 5,750,000 
Safety euses «0. s «oe nis eee eet 6,000 133,000 
Safety parteiises 2? Ra eis oe round’ 11), 5/70,915 28 345,000 
DELONabINEAlUsG soo 0 ocls «ess . feet 476,685 238,500 
Seismic explosives........ ted SLDS 625327 348,156 
DBE CUACOL Sees vine e'ois.+ os a0'0's Propealt gi 319,085 851,27h 
VII Manufactured fireworks..... 1b. 923 5322 1,136,700 
MIBGEMLANEOUB sd. s dees ce sens. Ls 28 5589 955430 
(a) Preliminary 
1963 1964 
(Bowe etlatarvesurpluges + bss es gee oil or 656,978 Not available 
Pe eeca LE preeadnieplAnKS o 56 ace. a bs 28 , 303 5130 ie “ 
Other..... SER CLE ay 15,610,607 " " 


Source: Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys, Explosives Division, 
Annual Report 
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Table 1 
Exports: Soap and detergents, s.c. 800-69'*) 
Year eas Re-Exports 
$ 

(000) (000) 

ie Total 
1960 38 7 
1961 104 19 
1963 169 vy, 
1964, 204 ee 


2. United Kingdom 


1960 + oa 
1961 ou = 
1962 26 = 
1963 83 a 
1964 102 ay 
3. United States 
1960 6 at 
1961 8 19 
1962 23 a0) 
1963 50 os 
1964 28 a 
4. Trinidad _ and Tobago 
@ 
1960 18 cS 
1961 S > 
1962 8 ~ 
1963 LO Ads 
1964 1% ea 


(a) Prior to 1961 included in s.c. 8300, 8305, 8310 and 8490; 
beginning in 1962 includes part of s.c. 429-99 


Eh 


Table 2 


Exports: Cleaning and polishing pre arations and household chemical 
specialties, sc. 800-99\% 


Year Domestic Re~Exports 
$ 
(000) (000 ) 
Oven. 

1961 z 1,76 1b) 
1962 635 38 
1963 623 92 
1964 890 ee 


2. United Kingdom 


1961 9 % 
1962 9 * 
1963 60 ar 
1964 153 ee 
3. United States 
1961 357 10 
1962 356 25 
1963 338 ae 
1964 Bh ae 


(a) Includes only material shipped in retail packages (bulk shipments 
of most similar preparations are 4,29~99); Prior to 1961 included 
in various statistical classes; beginning in 1962 includes part 


of soc. 429~99 
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inher Table 2 
Prices of Principal Raw Materials Used in 
surface-Active Agent Manufacture, Canada and U.S.A. 
Canada Uae. 
Shipping Shipping 
Chemical Quantity Price (a) Terms Price (b) Terms 
$ Can. $70, 8: 
/100 1b. /100 Yo: 
Caustic 
Soda 76%(4) T/C 3.10 Fro.b. 290 F.o.b. 
Do Tee 
Benzene (¢) T/C 11.50 P/E 11.50 F/E 
Diethanolamine siya 26,50 Del. 2.50 Del. 
Ethylene Oxide T/C 17.00 Del. 15.50 Del. 
Mono Isopropanol- 
amine C/L Drs. 30.95 Del. Pe be, Del. 
Monoethanolamine T/T 27200 Del. 25.00 Del. 
Methanol Ties 1). 3a Del. 9.80 Del. 
Nonene crn ans Del. 3.90 Del. 
Oleum 20% T/C 1.38 cre Os 1235 FlG..Ds 
Phenol sya nS 50 Del. BI ae 8) Del. 
Sodium Tripoly- 
phosphate C/L Bulk 9.00 ep er eee F/E 
Sulfuric Acid 
66° Bé. T/C 1520 Foss Ve EOeu. 
Toluene T/s 4.08 Der ae ha F/E 
Xylene TAL 4.50 Del. 3.62 Del. 
(Detroit ) 
Sulfamic Acia¢)  C/L Drs. 17.95 Del. 14.75 Del. 
Note: T/C) S— tank car Drs. ~ drums 
T /D = tank truck F/E - freight equalized 
C/A, - carload Del. - delivered 


(a) Currently quoted Canadian prices 

(b) Prices quoted Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, March 1961 

(c) U.S. price plus 15% duty (208t) plus freight from border of lg 1b. 
(d) Canadian price includes 30¢ freight, U.S. price 15¢ freight 

(e) All prices f.o.b., no freight included 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6583-4 
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APPENDIX II 


Principal Relevant Recommended Items 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods B.P 


Industrial mixtures, including reaction 
blends, of fatty acids not containing 
90 per cent or more by weight of any 
one acid; acid oils from refining, 
n.o.p.; industrial mixtures, includ- 
ing reaction blends, of fatty alcohols 
not containing 90 per cent or more by 
weight of any one alcohol 


(Le Acid: oils Free 
(2) Fatty acids except tall oil fatty 

acids 10 
(3) Fatty alcohols Free 
(4)) Tally otiefattyracids Free 


Glycerol and glycerol lyes: 


(1) Other than the following Free 
(2) Glycerol, other than crude 10 


Sulphur of all kinds, other than sub- 
limed sulphur, precipitated sulphur 
and colloidal sulphur Free 


Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda); 
potassium hydroxide (caustic potash) ; 
peroxides of sodium or pctassium: 


(1) Potassium hydroxide (caustic 


potash) 73 
(2) Potassium peroxide Free 
(3) Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) 10 
(4) Sodium peroxide Free 


Chlorates and perchlorates: 


(1) Other than the following Free 
(2) Potassium chlorate 10 
(3) Sodium chlorate Free 


10 
15 


Free 
Free 


Free 
15 


Free 


nbs 
its 


bes 


10 


25 


25 
Free 
Free 


Free 
PRS) 


Free 


20 
Zo 
take 
23 


pas 
25 
25 


25299 


28.44 


ZOO. 


29203 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Nitrites and nitrates: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Other than the following 

Bismuth subnitrate (basic bismuth 
nitrate) 

Cobalt nitrate other than A.R. 
grade 

Potassium nitrate 

Sodium nitrate containing, in the 
dry state, more than 16.3 per 
cent by weight of nitrogen 

Sodium nitrite 

Strontium nitrate 


Fulminates, cyanates and thiocyanates 


Hydrocarbons: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
Ci) 
(8) 


> 
(10) 


(11) 
(2) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 


Other than the following 

Acetylene 

Benzene 

Butadiene 

Butanes 

Butylenes (butenes) 

Camphene 

Cyclopropane, for anaesthetic 
purposes 

Dipentene 

Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

Ethylene 

Hexanes 

alpha Methylstyrene 

Naphthalene 

Deleted 

Pinenes 

Propane 

Propylene 

Styrene 

p-Terphenyl 

Toluene 

Xylenes 


Sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 
derivatives of hydrocarbons: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Other than the following 

Ammonium dodecylbenzene sulphonate 
Ammonium xylene sulphonate 
Dinitrotoluene 

Dodecylbenzene sulphonic acid 
Nitrobenzene 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


M.F.N. 


15 
ibs) 
15 


Free 


Free 
123 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


2 
ic 
29 
25 
25 
ya) 


29.02 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(7) 


(Cont'd) (8) 


29.04 


29.06 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


Potassium toluene sulphonate 
Sodium dodecylbenzene sulphonate 
Sodium toluene sulphonate 

Sodium xylene sulphonate 

Toluene sulphonic acid 
Trinitrotoluene (TNT) 


Acyclic alcohols and their halogenated, 
sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 
derivatives: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
Oe 
(8) 
(2) 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(13) 


Other than the following 

Amyl alcohols 

Butyl alcohols 

Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

Ethylene glycol 

Hexylene glycols 

Isopropyl alcohol 

Methyl alcohol 

Methylamyl alcohol (methyl 
isobutyl carbinol) 

2-Methy1l-2-n-propyl-1,3-propanediol 

Octanols 

Pentaerythritol 

n-Propyl alcohol 

Propylene glycol 

Sorbitol 


Phenols and phenol-alcohols: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
Ch) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
CT} 
(12) 


Other than the following 

Bisphenol A 

Butylated hydroxytoluene 

Cresol, medicinal grade 

ortho-Cresol | 

Didodecyl phenol 

Dinonyl phenol 

Dodecyl phenol 

Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

Nonyl phenol 

Phenol 

Xylenols 


Free 
Free 
10 


Free 
10 
10 
10 

5 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


r 
Free 
Les 


72 
10 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods BP. M.F.N. G.T. 
29.08 Ethers, ether-alcohols, ether-phenols, 


(in part) ether-alcohol-phenols, alcohol per- 
oxides and ether peroxides, and their 
halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives: 


(6) Diethylene glycol 10 15 25 
(12) Essential oils, natural or 

synthetic, of this item Free 73 73 
(17) Glycerol guaicolate (guaiacol 

glyceryl ether) 10 L5 25 


PRO We Epoxides, epoxyalcohols, epoxyphenols 
and epoxyethers, with a three or 
four member ring, and their halo- 
genated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following Free ihe 25 

(2) Epichlorohydrin Free Free 10 

(3) Ethylene oxide (epoxyethane) 10 LS 25 

(4) Propylene oxide (1,2-epoxypropane) 10 ie Zo 
29.18 Nitrous and nitric esters, and their 


halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following Free bi) ABs 
(2) Essential oils, natural) and 
synthetic, of this item Free 7} 73 
(3) Ethyl nitrite per’gallon $3200 $3.00 7 S3200 
and 30 30 30 
(4) Mannitol hexanitrate 10 15 An 
(5) Nitroglycerol (glyceryl trinitrate) 10 is: 25 
(6) Nitroglycol 10 iS tie. 
(7) Pentaerythritol tetranitrate 10 LS 25 
31s, 00 Fertilizers and certain enumerated goods: 


(in part) 
(1) Fertilizers, formulated; goods for 
use as fertilizers; all the fore- 
going whether or not otherwise 
provided for in this item or else- 
where in Schedule A Free Free Free 
(2) The following, when not for use as 
fertilizers: 
Ammonium nitrate, whether or not 
coated or prilled Free Free Free 


34.02 


36.01 


36.02 


Be.19 


af | 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Organic surface-active agents, surface- 
active preparations and washing prep- 


arations, whether or not containing 
soap 


Propellent powders: 


(1) 
(2) 


Other than the following 
Black powder 


Prepared explosives other than 
propellent powders: 


(iy) 
(2) 


(3) Based on chlorates and perchlorates 


Other than the following 
Based on ammonium nitrate 


Chemical products and preparations of 
the chemical and allied industries 
(not including those consisting of 
mixtures of natural products other 


than compounded extenders for paints), 


n.O.p.; residual products of the 


chemical or allied industries, n.o.p.;3 
not including soap nor pharmaceutical, 


flavouring, perfumery, cosmetic or 
toilet preparations: 


Other than the following 

Alkyl aryl hydrocarbons, 
unsulphonated reaction blends 

Anti-freezing compounds 

Blends of tall oil and tall oil 
pitch without other admixture 

Catalyst preparations for cracking 


petroleum, other than the fluid- 


bed type 

Coal tar dye intermediates in 
solvents 

Fusel oil 

Hydrolized animal matter for use 
as retarder 

Mixtures of ethylene glycol and 
other glycols in which ethylene 
glycol predominates, for use in 
the manufacture of anti-freezing 
compounds 

Naphthenates of aluminum, bariun, 
calcium and chromium 

Residual lyes from the manufacture 
of wood pulp by the alkali or 
sulphate processes and their 
skimmings, dried or not 

Tin-based stabilizers for 
synthetic resins 


10 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


is 


Free 
LO 


15 
10 
10 


ae. 
15 


10 
abs: 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


LO 


10 


15 


Free 


Free 


2) 


Free 
20 


ae) 
20 
20 


2 
Ze 


aD 
ao 


25 


25 


ales, 
LS 


2) 


20 
25 


2) 
= 


39.03 
(in part) 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Ber siglbtsF oN. 


Regenerated cellulose; cellulose 
nitrate, cellulose acetate and other 
cellulose esters, cellulose ethers 
and other chemical derivatives of 
cellulose, plasticised or not (for 
example, collodions, celluloid); not 
including vulcanised fibre: 


(a) Without admixture; aqueous emulsions, 
aqueous dispersions or aqueous 
solutions, without other admixture; 
cellulose nitrate with not more 
than 35 per cent by weight of a 
dampening agent other than an 
organic solvent of paragraph (b): 


1. Other than the following Free Free 
2. Cellulose nitrate, dynamite 

grade = 10 
3. Sodium carboxymethyl cellulose 10 1S) 


(b) In organic solvents where the weight 
of the solvent, except for col- 
lodions, does not exceed 50 per 
cent of the weight of the solution, 
without other admixture 7 


Wire 
NI 
ra) 


10 


20 
29 


20 
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APPENDIX IIT 


Lists of Products and Manufacturers 


Table 
ak Primary Textiles Institute of Canadats list of 
Surreacuente bo be included in B.1.N. 34.02 "es... 
A Manufacturers of surface-active agents, 
surface-active preparations and washing 
ee er OMS! 5 shee cue le et ooo aun 5 nupke * 1s <n e eup) ee ohn eLe 
3 Factories Licensed to Manufacture Explosives, 
Ne ee ts an ee Ge wile ale’ cir cis’ aucieus wie wre ele Megs e618 6 werent 
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APPENDIX III 


Table 1 


Primary Textiles Institute of Canadats List of 
Surfactants: to be Uuncludedminsb. Pen. 34.02 


Surface-Active Preparations & Compounds 


Product 


Mercin H 


Hecotex P 


Super Barisol 
BRN 
Atcosoft N 


Detergent MXP 
Kloramine 


Detergent X2 
Silvertone 
softener 
Dura Beau 21W 
Fasco D,C, 


Fulonex A.P. 
pcourex 


Texo D.C, 
Fulling oil 

No. 4 
Resoline N.C.P. 


Sandopan A. 


Vexorl; 0. 
Nevapon TH 
Mercerol QW 
Penetrianol #60 
Permawet 203 
Rexol 22/100 
Sandopan DIC 


Thorowet 
Dupanol LS 
i pd. 
Triton ALOO 
Tyson, ALO 
Triscamine OT 
Levegal PI 


Dealer 


Clough Chemical Co. 


Texel. Products, Cc, 


Dexter Chemical 
Corp. 

Metro—Atlantic 
(Canada) Ltd. 

Monsanto 


Canadian Aniline & 
Extract. Co, 
Trion 
Quaker City 
Scholler Bros. 
Clough Chemicals 
Canadye Corp. 
Texavon Chemical 
Texavon Chemical 
Texavon Chemical 
Sandoz 


Sandoz 


Texavon 


Verona 


Bource a) 


Canada 


U,onAy 


Leite 


Miao ie 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


Canada 
Switzer-— 
land 


Swit zer— 
land 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Swit zer— 
land 
Canada 
eee AN 
Canada 
Le as 
oes the 
Canada 


Composition 


Adjusted Blend of 
Cresylates & 
Coupling Agents 

Blend of Terpene 
Solvents and 
Amide Condensates 

Phosphated Long 
Chain Alcohols 

Amine condensate-— 
An onc 

Built polyoxy- 
ethylene ester 

Ethylene Oxide 
condensate 

Alkylarylsulphonate 

High molecular 
ester 

Lanolin emulsion 

Mixture Cetyl oleyl 
Alcohol 

Sol Isomeric Cresols 

Anionic. Mixture 
Detergent and 
Solvent 

Anionic Ester 

Sulfonated Castor 
Oil Base 

Mixture Anionic 
detergents 
solvents 

Sulphated F, 
Alcohol 

Anionic ester 


yea. 


Table 1 
(Cont td) 
Surface-Active Preparations & Compounds 
Product Dealer Source va? Composition 
Stantex 1032 Standard 
Sandofix WE Sandoz 
Tanavol Chemtex 
Levogen HW Verona 
Compound 8-S Du Pont 
Mittin FF Geigy 
Migasol PJ Ciba 
Aquomollin FE Verona 
Fixanol PN Ae id ns 


(a) Indicated location of supply, not necessarily of manufacture 


pource: -dranseripy, Vol. 102, p. 15343 
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Manufacturers of Surface-Active Agents, 


Surface-Active Preparations and Washing Preparations 


Section I 


Quebec 
Bon Ami Limited 


Canadian Permag Products Ltd, 
Darling & Brady Limited 
Economic Product Ltd. 
Groulx & Robertson Inc. 
Handy Chemicals Ltd. 
Hart Products. Regtd: 
Javex Company Limited 
Les Produits Nor-Do 
Myriad Detergent Inc. 
Savon Majestic Ltée. 
Snap Manufacturing Ltd. 


Specialties Economiques Ltée. 
Texavon Chemical Co. Ltd. 


Ontario 


Atlas Chemical Co. Ltd. 

Canada Packers Limited 

Canadian Sanitary Supplies Ltd. 

Chemical Developments of 
Canada Ltd. 

Colgate-Palmolive Limited 

Copeland Laboratories Ltd. 

Crystal Chemicals Ltd. 

Delta Chemicals Ltd. 

Diversey Corporation (Canada) 
Ltd. 

Douglas—Hogarth Co. 

Drackett Co. of Canada Ltd., 
The 

Easy Way Products 

Economics Laboratory (Canada) 
Ltd. 

Empire Chemical Co. 

Fairbanks Soap Co. Ltd. 

Hunn set .a.o. LLC, 

Huntington Laboratories Ltd, 

Javex Company Limited 

Kert Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Lavoline Cleanser Limited 

Lawrason, S.F. & Co, Ltd. 

Leeds Soaps Limited 

Lever Brothers Limited 

London Soap Co. Ltd., The 

Luster—Sheen Laboratories 


Tablee2 

Type of 

Product 
13719 Notre Dame St. E., 

Montreal R 
300 Arran Ave., St. Lambert Me 
1971 Richardson.ot., Montrealgk. | 
281 St. Zotique W., Montreal ay 
6508 Durocher, Montreal I 
Ze Bt, Venis b.,.~b.) bambertan 
429 St. James St. W., Montreal uF 
960 Outremont, Montreal Ro 
5210 Resther, Montreal I 
44 Dorchester, Quebec R 
1853 Moreau St., Montreal ena! 
9680 St. Lawrence Blvd., 

Montreal Rew 
500-L7th St., Quebec il 
85-A Vitre St. W., Montreal I 
35 MeGeesob.,, loronte u 
bad Front ob. .8., Toronve eee 
107 Victoria Ave. N., Hamilton yl 
Langford Mills Roe 
64 Colgate Ave., Toronto Red 
46 Brydon, Rexdale ui 
124 Menville Rd., Toronto aE 
5 Edward, Brantford ew 
Port Credit at 
Hetts (NO. 9, Branuford i 
104 Jutland Rd., Toronto R 
32 Winnett St., Woodstock I 
30 Hdgarwot.,. loronvoe Hee 
Bolton i 
353 Eastern Ave., Toronto ieee 
200 Wicksteed Ave., Toronto i 
86 Parliament St., Toronto I 
99 Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto Niel 
135 Logan Ave., Toronto Rat 
505 Eastern Ave., Toronto Ry 
180 Adelaide St. 5., London peu 
27 Newcastle, Toronto iD 
299 Eastern Ave., Toronto nee 
197 South St., London i 
(33 Ning ou. us, ever lon Hea 


Section I 
Conttd 


Ontario — (Cont'd) 


McKague Chemical Co. Ltd. 

Mackts Laundry Specialty Co. 

Marvelene Co. 

Marvelo Chemicals Ltd. 

Ontario Chemicals Limited 

Page Brothers Products Ltd. 

Procter & Gamble Company of 
Canada Ltd., The 

Purex Corporation Ltd. 

Sani Bleach Go. 

SeGeoe ite, Co. of Canada.Ltd, 

Taylor Soaps Perfumes Ltd. 

Whitehouse Soaps & Chemicals 

Wonderful Soap Co, Ltd. 


Manitoba 


Beaver Soaps Limited 
Empire Soap Co. Ltd. 


Javex Company Limited 


Alberta 


Javex Company Limited 
Soapone Products Ltd. 


British Columbia 


Carpenter & Harrison Ltd. 
Javex Company Limited 
Western Soap Co. Ltd. 


pecunon. lL 


Ontario 


Eaton Chemical & Dyestuff Co. 
General Soap Co, Ltd., E.P. 
Hollingshead Co. of Can, Ltd. 
Nuodex Products of Canada Ltd, 
Sanitary Products Company Ltd. 
Shulton of Canada Limited 
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1119-A Yonge St., Toronto 
Almonte 

10 East Avenue N., Hamilton 
481 Sammon, Toronto 

51 ~Glarkson fAve gyloronte 
462 Sherbourne, Toronto 


Burlingtonvotsskbs, Hamelton 
44 Clayson Rd., Weston 

205 Birge St., Hamilton 
(Sali tal aki as toronto 

30 Kern Rd., Don Mills 
Malley Rd., Scarborough 

16 Fountain St. W., Guelph 


1377 Winnipeg Ave., Wannipeg 
594 Des Meurons Ave., 

Doe, boniiace 
835 Marion St., St. Boniface 


Edmonton 
12734-63rd St., Edmonton 


1210 Wharf, Victoria 
Stewart St., Vancouver 
1814 Pandora St., Vancouver 


Manufacturers not Listed in D.B.S. Catalogue No. 


162 Queen Quay E., Toronto 


Table 2 
(Cont'd) 


Type of 
Product 


6) 20, 
vy 
i) 


Ud 
al 


6- 


3 
127 Manville Rd., Scarborough I 


ie Mobile Dra,edorante ie 
34 Industrial St., Toronto ag 
268 Ontario St., Toronto I 
1390: Don Millis Rd. Don Millis R 
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Table 2 
(Cont'd) 
section Il Type of 
(Cont td) Product 
Ontario - (Cont'd) 
Swift Canadian Company Ltd. 1960 St! ClairvAves Weplorontoweel 
Union Carbide Canada Limited 123 Eglinton Ave, E., Toronto Hs 
Wood, G.H., & Company Ltd. Queen Elizabeth Way, Toronto ied 
Yardley of London (Canada) Ltd. 7 Curity Ave., Toronto R 
Canadian Aniline & Extract 
Co, 2Ltd: 162 Ward Ave., Hamilton i 
Nopco Canada Limited 123 St. George St., London u 
Tennier Chemical & Sales Company 124 Jackson St. E,, Hamilton 1 
Stanley Home Products of Canada 
Ltd. 140 Ann St., London R 
Drew, E.F., & Company Limited Ajax i, 
Atlas Powder Company Canada Ltd. 135 Elgin St., Brantford I 
Hart Products Company of Canada 
Ltd. Guelph aR 
Dustbane Mfg. Company Limited 88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa He 
Jergens, Andrew, Co, Ltd. Perth een 
Rohm & Haas Company of Canada 
Ltd. 2 Manse Rd., West Hill uu 
Quebec 
Allied Chemical Canada Limited 1450 City ‘Councillors ots,. 
Montreal a) 
Aumour Limited 431 St. Helen St., Montreal R 
Beaver Products Company Limited 1775 Edward-Laurin Blvd., 
Montreal R 
Canadian Cleaning Suply Co. Ltd. 1732 Notre Dame St. W., 
Montreal L 
Cartier Chemical Co, Ltd. 1375 Cote Vertu, Montreal E 
Lalonde, Frank P., Ltd. 105 Metropolitan Blvd., Dorval I 
Monsanto Canada Limited 125 Stu Patrick St. , -Lasalie i, 
Rawleigh, W.T., Company Limited 4005 Richelieu St., Montreal R 
Watkins Products Inc. 350 St. Roch St., Montreal R 
Witco Chemical Co, Canada Ltd. 21/3 StaFatrick Ste,Montrealy sib 
Cadillac Products Regtd 373 Des Sables St., Quebec R 
Colloids of Canada Limited 180 St. Hubert St., Granby a 
British Columbia 
Lions Gate Chemicals Limited 285 - 5th Ave. E., Vancouver it 
Zero Manufacturing Company Ltd. 533 Johnson St., Victoria R 
Note: R - Retail preparations 
I -— Industrial/Institutional preparations 
Ri. = Retail, industrial/institutional preparations 


Source: Joint submission of the four detergent manufacturers 
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Table 3 


Factories Licensed to ee Explosives, 


Owner 


‘W.F. Bishop & Son 


Limited 
Canadian Arsenals 
Limited 
Canadian Arsenals 
Limited 
Canadian Arsenals 
Limited 
Canadian Bristol 
Aerojet Limited 
Canadian Industries 
Limited 


Canadian Industries 
Limited 

Canadian Industries 
Limited 


Canadian Industries 
Limited 

Canadian Industries 
Limited 

Canadian Industries 
Limited 

Canadian Industries 
Limited 

Canadian Industries 
Limited 

Canadian Safety Fuse 
Company Limited 


Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting 
Company of Canada 
Limited 

Cyanamid of Canada 
Limited 

Delta Explosives 
Limited 

Du Pont of Canada 
Limited 

Gevelot of Canada 
Limited 


Location of Factory 


Unionville, Ont. 

ot. Paul 1'Ermite, 
Que. 

Valcartier, Que. 

Nitro, Que. 


Rockwood, Man. 


Beloeil, Que. 


Brainerd, Man. 


Brownsburg, Que. 


Calgary, Alta. 
James Island, B.C. 
Nobel, Ont. 

Seven Islands, Que. 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Brownsburg, Que. 


Kimberley, B.C. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
St. Joseph du Lac, 
Que. 


North Bay, Ont. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


General Nature of Product 


Fireworks 
Military ammunition 
Military ammunition 
Military explosives 
Propellents 
Blasting explosives, 
fuse powders, 
nitrocompounds 
Blasting explosives 
Ammunition, detonators, 
blasting accessories, 
pyrotechnic signals 
Blasting explosives 
Blasting explosives 
Blasting explosives 
Blasting explosives 
Blasting explosives 
Safety fuse, detonating 


fuse, blasting 
accessories 


Blasting explosives 
Nitroguanidine 

Blasting explosives 
Blasting explosives 


Ammunition 
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Table 3 
(Cont ta) (Cont 'd) 
Owner Location of Factory General Nature of Product 

Hand Chemical 

Industries Fireworks and military 

Limited Cooksville, Ont. pyrotechnics 
Hand Chemical 

Industries Fireworks and military 

Limited Papineauville, Que. pyrotechnics 
Iron Ore Company 

of Canada Schefferville, Que. Blasting explosives 
Iron Ore Company 

of Canada Wabush Lake, Nfld. Blasting explosives 
Remington Arms of 

Canada Limited Long Branch, Ont. Ammunition 
Universal Pyro- 

technics Orangeville, Ont. Highway fusees 
Winchester- 

Western (Canada) 

Limited Cobourg, Ont. Ammunition 
XL Explosives 

Limited Hawkesbury, Ont. Ammunition 


source: Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Explosives 
Division, Annual Report 
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